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VENGEANCE 


SOME time ago, in the course of a speech about the War, I ventured 
to observe that we ought to wreak signal vengeance upon its 
authors. An accomplished Scotch friend, who was good 
enough to express agreement, in the main, with my rhetoric, 
took exception to that phrase and discharged at me the 
words of St. Paul: ‘Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ Such an employment of texts is, I believe, 
common in ‘broad Scotland, Bible-loving Scotland,’ where 
“the sacred volume is regarded as a sort of Paper Pope. 
But as I chance to be fairly familiar with its pages, I pointed 
out to my friend that if he would look at the context, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, he would find that the words bore 
another meaning from that which he gave them : ‘ Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath, for it is 
written ‘‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord’’’; 
that what St. Paul admonished his converts was, not to take 
the law into their own hands because, as he proceeds to tell them, 
its administration had been divinely entrusted elsewhere, namely 


to the Civil Magistrate, the ‘ Minister of God’ appointed sees 
E> avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil,’ and ' bearing 
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not the sword in vain’: so that vengeance, although a Divine 
Attribute, might be rightly inflicted by the duly constituted 
authority of man. My friend, a Doctor, did not appear to have 
any reply ready to my argument, and remembering suddenly that 
he had to see a patient, disappeared. 

This subject of vengeance is my topic upon the present occasion, 
and I shall presently return to it. Here I would remark on the 
singular use, of which I have just given an example, which is 
very commonly made of texts, and not only by Scotchmen. The 
Bible is thought by many excellent people, not devoid of common 
sense in other matters, to be the all-sufficient guide of life by 
which they should judge and be judged. A precept or a counsel 
is cited, pretty much at random, from one of the canonical books, 
without reference to the circumstances in which it was uttered, 
as though it were of universal validity and application. It does 
not seem to be so much as suspected, for example, that admonitions 
addressed by the Master for the guidance of the disciples who 
followed his wanderings in Palestine may be inapplicable to the 
conditions of modern European life : that the regulations governing 
a small communistic community in Jerusalem nineteen hundred 
years ago may not suffice for the conduct of those who in twentieth- 
century London bear the name of Christian—in many cases, it 
must be remembered, with slight warrant. But, as a matter of 
fact, in so-called Christian morality there is hardly anything, except 
the principles and rules regarding the relations of the sexes, which 
is specifically Christian. The name, as we all know, was not 
applied to the disciples in the earliest phase of the new religion. 
They are pictured for us in the Acts of the Apostles as a Jewish 
sect : Hebrews in their worship, Hebrews in their beliefs, Hebrews 
in their way of life. There is no trace of metaphysic in those 
small and scanty rudiments, in that embryonic beginning of 4 
Church. Penetrated with a belief in their Master’s resurrection, 
they confidently expected that as a cloud had wafted Him to 
heaven so a cloud would speedily bring Him back to judge the 
world : and here is the secret of their detachment from it. Their 
expectation was not fulfilled; and another phase begins in their 
history. In the year 43 they were first distinguished from their 
fellow-Jews by the name of Christians. It is a date for ever 
memorable in the world’s fasti. The sect became a Church and 
entered soon upon its mission to teach all nations what to believe 
and to do: to knit them into a polity of faith and morals. 


I 


The evolution of doctrine—the development of the ideas latent 
from the beginning in the new religion—was swift : the evolution 
of polity was more gradual. I am not here concerned with either. 
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Iam concerned only with the ethical principles and rules of Chris- 
tianity. These are as far as possible removed from being what 
Lord Morley of Blackburn once pronounced them to be : ‘a mere 
appendage to a set of theological mysteries.’ The ethics of Chris- 
tianity do not receive their validity from its dogmatics. They 
are a natural and permanent revelation of the reason. The 
leading principles of morality are impressed upon the conscience, 
and man’s intellect, correctly exercised, is able to deduce from 
them rules of conduct. When, as time went on, need arose in 
the expanding Christian Society for an ethical synthesis, recourse 
was had to the inexhaustible fountains of wisdom opened by the 
Hellenic mind. The clearness, the precision of psychological 
analysis which distinguish its great moralists, are due much more 
to Aristotle and Plato than to the Prophets of the Old Testament 
or the Evangelists and Apostles of the New. ‘There are in the 
moral order, as in the mathematical, certain necessary truths, self- 
evident, not known experimentally, but recognised by the cognitive 
faculty as true: in these they sought the foundation of ethical 
science. ‘The moral law,’ says Suarez—and Aquinas had said 
the same centuries before—‘ is the sum of those dictates of natural 
reason which are instinctively necessary, and are independent of 
all volition, even the Divine.”* 


Til 


Such then is the moral law, a permanent revelation of the 
reason sufficient to guide man to his natural end, the full and 
perfect development, as a person, of his various powers and 
faculties.” 

One of those powers or faculties is the instinct of Justice giving 
rise to indignation, resentment, the desire of vengeance. It is 
part and parcel of human nature. More, it is to be traced through- 
out the whole domain of animate existence, groaning and travailing 
in pain together with us. Nay, as we saw at the beginning of this 
article, it is exhibited to us as an Attribute of the Infinite and 
Eternal: He is Deus Ultionum, the God to whom vengeance 
belongeth. A first fact about man is his consciousness of right : 
and there is something in the idea of our practical reason which 
accompanies the violation of right, namely the feeling that the viol- 
ation merits punishment. This connexion between wrong-doing 
and penalty is not accidental : it is necessary : it rests upon reason. 

1 De Legibus, c. 6, n. 1. 

? Kant has well put this in the Exordium to Book IT. of his Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason: ‘Our natural appetites, considered in themselves, 
are good, and it is not only fruitless, but hurtful and blameworthy, to attempt 
to extirpate them: they need only to be disciplined so that they may not 
encroach upon’ or overthrow each other, and so be prevented from harmonising 


towards their whole and common fina) end.’ 
2n2 
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The very word ‘right’ implies a moral law and a penal sanction. 
A so-called law which may besbroken with impunity is no law 
at all. Punishment is involved in its transgression. It is, in 
Hegel’s phrase, the other half of crime. It is the vindication of 
outraged right : the payment of the debt thereby incurred. It is 
the infliction of evil, not for any ulterior object, but for its own 
sake, ‘in vengeance,’ that is Dr. Johnson’s definition, ‘for a 
crime.’ Nor is such infliction a wrong to the malefactor. It is 
merely presenting him with what is due to him: and thus St. 
Augustine happily- calls punishment ‘the justice of the unjust.’ 
So too Plato in the Gorgias : 

The wrongdoer who is punished and suffers retribution, suffers that 
which is good—namely justice, and that is the best thing which could 
happen to him, since not to have it perpetuates the evil. Miserable is 
he in any case, but more miserable if he be not punished and does not 
meet with retribution ; and less miserable if he be punished, and meets with 
retribution at the hands of Gods and men.* 


That then is the true justification of punishment : that, and 
not its evident utility as a sanction of law and a bulwark of the 
social order against evildoers: that, and not its alleged efficacy 
to reform the criminal, which, so far from being evident, is, it 
seems to me, in all cases but one, absurd in theory and unwar- 
ranted by experience. The truth is that the true conception of 


reformation is not possessed by those who talk most glibly of 
punishment as areformatory agent. The true conception of refor- 
mation is the conversion of the will from bad to good—not abstin- 
ence from evil-doing in the hope of advantage or through fear of 
suffering. And how will you convert a man’s will from bad to 
good by shutting him up in prison with a number of other 
criminals? The prison is not a moral hospital but a manufactory 
of malefactors. Even flogging, which is not open to that objection, 
has, in itself, no moralising tendency. Capital punishment #, 
indeed, in many cases, reformatory. The certainty that he will 
be hanged on the appointed day often quickens a man into new 
ethical life, however seared his conscience, however atrophied his 
feelings, however blind his vision of judgment to come. This did 
not escape the keen observation of Schopenhauer. ‘When 
criminals condemned to death have entirely lost hope,’ he writes, 
‘they show active goodness and purity of disposition, true abhor- 
rence of committing any deed in the least degree bad or unkind; 

3 Plato views retributive justice as scmething medicinal purging from moral 
evil the soul corrupted with it. I confess that the philosophers and poets of 


ancient Hellas, believing in divine right clothed with divine might as a ruling 
principle in the world, seem to me on a far higher level than most of the teachers 
heard gladly at the present day. A popular objection to retaliation is that it is 
opposed to the precept ‘Love your enemies.’ But Christian charity itself may 
enjoin retaliation on them pro salute animae. 
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they forgive their enemies . . . and die gladly, peaceably and 
happily. To them, in the extremity of their anguish, the last 
secret of life has revealed itself.’ 


1V 


The foundation then of the right to punish is in the instinctive 
desire of vengeance. The measure of punishment should be 
regulated® as far as humanity allows—a most important quali- 
fication—by another instinct which speaks in the popular demand, 
found in all countries, that the wrong-doer should be ‘ paid out 
in his own coin’: that his deed should be in some sort requited 
on himself. Coleridge has well observed that ‘the axioms of 
the unthinking are to the philosopher the deepest problems, as 
being the nearest to the mysterious root, and partaking at once 
of its darkness and pregnancy.’ 

I am well aware that to a large number of people these views 
will be unwelcome as ‘ mere moral babble’ : which is all the more 
reason for my presenting them. A terrible fact of the age in 
which we live—to me it is one of the most terrible—is what 
Carlyle has called ‘the sick sentimentalism which we suck in 
with our whole nourishment and get ingrained into the very blood 
of us.’ The sick sentimentalism—chief among its preachers have 
been divines of the type of Stiggins and Chadband—has largely 
sapped in the popular mind the true conception of crime and has 
made of punishment a system of futile coddling. No doubt in 
the eighteenth century the penal law was unjustly severe. Un- 
questionably, our forefathers then undervalued human life. In 
the cartloads of criminals conveyed every week from Newgate to 
be hanged at Tyburn, there were doubtless many whose offences 
would in these days be visited, and adequately, by a short term 
of penal servitude or even of imprisonment. As unquestionably, 
human life is now over-valued.’ We might well and justly hang 
much more freely. There is a fine verse of Euripides, ‘ We live 
with certain laws oi right and wrong’: they are the bonds of 
human fellowship: and he who persistently tramples on those 
laws, whose whole life is a negation, a defiance of that fellow- 

* Die Welt als Wille, vol. I. bk. 4, p. 465. 

5 ‘Regulated.’ The first impulse of the injured person is to do as he has 
been done to, and more also. 

® The lez talionis is ‘ a law which shall not be broken.’ Archbishop Trench 
observes in his work St. Augustine on the Sermon on the Mount (p. 215), ‘It is 
still an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, not always in this form exactly but 
the spirit of all law which is exercised in a Christian State is retributive and 
avenging... The civil magistrate is ‘a revenger.”” God has appointed him 
to be such : and without such witness all sense of righteousness and of judgment 
would perish from the world.’ 

’ Dr. Martineau (Studies of Christianity, p. 352) has well observed ‘The 


reverence for human life is carried to an immoral idolatry when it is held more 
sacred than justice or right.’ 
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ship, might deservedly be excluded from it. Dickens has put 
some admirable observations into the mouth of ‘ the smiling land. 
lady of The Break of Day’ at Chalons, when one of her guests 
mentioned ‘ philosophical philanthropy ’ : 

Hold there, you and your philanthropy. Listen then: I am a woman: 
I know nothing of philosophy: but I know what I have seen and what I 
have looked in the face in this world here where I find myself, And ] 
tell you this, my friend, that there are people, men and women both, unfor- 
tunately, who have no good in them—none; that there are people whom it 
is necessary to detest without compromise: that there are people who must 
be dealt with as enemies of the human race: that there are people who 
have no human heart and who must be crushed like savage beasts and 
cleared out of the way. 


The good landlady of The Break of Day, though no philosopher, 
has here expressed the teaching of a very great one. ‘Man,’ 
says Aquinas, ‘by wrongdoing falls from the order of reason, and 
thereby falls from human dignity, so far as that consists in man 
being naturally free and existent for his own sake. And there- 
fore, though to kill a man when he abides in his native dignity 
be a thing of itself evil, yet to kill a man who is a wrongdoer may 
be as good as to kill a wild beast. or worse is an evil man than 
a wild beast, and more noxious.” 


Vv 


Now it is to man as a person—that is a moral being—that rights 
and duties attach. And it is of the individual person that I have 
been writing hitherto. But the State is a person also : rights and 
duties, the distinctive notes of personality, attach to it: it is as 
strictly subject as is the individual, in all its fields of action, to 
the moral law,’ which, so to speak, is the sun of man’s intelligence, 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. Now one of 
those fields of action is war. The two greatest Masters of ethics 
in the Christian era, Aquinas and Suarez, teach that it may bea 
perfectly legitimate field. They make no question that it is lawful 
to wage war in self-defence, the radical condition of its lawfulness 
being its necessity for repelling injuries, for the coercion of 
enemies, when the State can in no other way be maintained in 
peace. Buta war of aggression, whether to obtain glory or riches, 
they condemn as never lawful. And in the case of an offensive 
war caused by a grave injury which cannot be otherwise redressed, 
they insist that before it is begun reasonable satisfaction must be 
sought, the non-acceptance of which will render the war unjust. 

8 Summa Theologica, 2, 2, q. 64, a. 2, 3. 

® So Plato in the Eighth Book of the Laws insists that the obligation to 4 
noble life binds a nation as strictly as it binds the individual : Aci 88 airhy (riv 
wéAw) xabdwep Eva bvOpwrov Civ ed. 
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As regards the carrying on of war, they lay it down that nothing 
unjust must be resorted to, such as gratuitous barbarities, wanton 
insults, the slaying or mutilation of non-combatants, brigandage, 
the destruction of public buildings of an unwarlike character. 
Such is the teaching of these great Masters’: and is it possible 
to find a stronger condemnation than what it supplies of the way 
in which the present conflict has been waged by the Germans? 
All the world knows that they began the War without just reason : 
that, indeed, the only cause of it was unbridled covetousness and 
unbounded ambition : that they made no effort to avoid it: that 
their first overt act was the invasion of a neutral nation whose 
neutrality they had guaranteed : that in conducting it magnificent 
shrines of learning and religion were wantonly wrecked; that 
blameless non-combatants—venerable priests, devoted religious, 
harmless peasants and traders, even little children—were wantonly 
slaughtered, and that countless women were violated and 
mutilated. But why continue the catalogue of horrors, con- 
stituting an outrage on ‘the moral laws of nature and of nations,’ 
unparalleled in the annals of the human race? Let us rather 
consider the duty which is imposed upon us, and the nations con- 
federate with us, in respect of these crimes. 


VI 


Now assuredly such hideous wrongs merit proportionate punish- 
ment which should be unflinchingly inflicted : punishment, in the 
proper sense of the word, which Johnson gives, of ‘ evil inflicted 
in vengeance for a crime.’ But who is the Avenger? Inter- 
nationally, as in the domestic forum of a nation, the world cannot 
do without a legitima potestas ad puniendum delicta. War may 
be regarded as an appeal to the judgment seat of the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Battles : and if the injured nation comes victor- 
iously out of the ordeal, it is its right, nay, more, its duty to exer- 
cise vengeance on the enemy then delivered into its hands." And 
who can doubt that in this present conflict the final victory shall 
be ours? Surely no one who believes that Eternal Justice rules 
in the world.** In the Convention assembled to frame a consti- 
tution for the United States of America, Benjamin Franklin spoke 
some memorable words worth recalling here : ‘I have lived for a 
long time-—eighty-one years—and the longer I live the more con- 
vincing proof I see that God governs the affairs of men.’ And 

10 T have before me as I write Suarez’ masterly and complete Disputatio de 
Bello. It will be found in vol. xii. of his works: ed. Paris 1858. 

1! Tn the contrary event, it has to labour and to wait in sure and certain hope 
that the patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever, but that, in the 
appointed time, they shall see their desire upon their enemies. 


12 One may recall the words of Schiller: ‘ Die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht’ : national existence, like individual, is a time of moral probation. 
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shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? Shall he not avenge 
the suffering nations who cry unto him day and night, though he 
bear long with them? I tell you he will avenge them speedily. 
The hands on the horologe of time are already well advanced to 
the hour of doom. Surely the day is close at hand when the 
vials of the wrath of God shall be poured over the land of the 
Teutons, and from the countries desolated by their ‘ frightfulness’ 
the voice of thanksgiving shall be heard: ‘Thou art righteous, 
O Lord. which art, wast, and shalt be, because thou hast judged 
them.’ 

But we are told that on some Germans we must have com- 
passion, making a difference : that we must discriminate between 
the people and theirrulers. No: there is no room for compassion. 
The plea is idle. It is not only that national solidarity exists 
between a people and their rulers, but that, beyond question, the 
great mass of the Germans, of all classes and creeds, have been 
heart and soul in favour of the War, and have gloated over its 
worst atrocities. The evidence is before the world and it is con- 
clusive. Major Corbett Smith has put the matter with perfect 
fairness in a single sentence of his valuable book The Marne and 
After : ‘It is the depravity of a whole nation, rather than the indi- 
vidual excesses of an army, which is responsible for these things : 
no national army or navy, recruited, as it is, from the ranks of 
the nation itself, could possibly be guilty of such obscenity and 
criminality were it not that the poison had choked their very life- 
blood.’ Yes: it is the German people who have framed against 
themselves this terrible indictment. More than a century ago 
Goethe prophesied ‘The Prussian is naturally cruel : civilisation 
will intensify that cruelty and make of him a savage.’ His ears 
were not open to the lofty teaching of the Masters of the Aufklé- 
‘ rung concerning the moral law. In vain did Kant proclaim its 
transcendent majesty : in vain did Goethe insist upon the supre- 
macy of conscience in the invisible kingdom : in vain did Schiller 
point to guilt as of all evils the worst. Brutal materialism has 
taken hold of him : and the worship of Force—well called by Dr. 
Arnold devil-worship—has found in him a fanatical votary. It 
was solemnly declared at Halle on the 8th of January last by 
General von Liebert : ‘For us there is only one principle to be 
followed : and we must recognise no other: we hold that Might 
is Right: we must know neither sentiment, nor humanity, nor 
consideration.’ This is the creed which has possessed itself of the 
Prussian mind : a far more degrading doctrine than that of the 
Gnostics, or of the Cathari, or of the Albigenses, against whom 
Dr. Dollinger tells us, ‘it was necessary to wage a sanguinary war, 
for the consequences of their doctrines would have been a return 
to barbarism and heathen licentiousness.”** The consequences of 

13 Kirche und Kirchen, p. 51, 
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the doctrine embraced by the Germans would be even worse—the 
entire destruction of the moral ideal. A Belgian officer who wit- 
nessed them putting it into practice protested to me, ‘ They are 
worse than wild beasts : they should be shot down like vermin.’ 
They are being so shot down, and the salutary process must be’ 
carried on to the uttermost. ‘I will follow upon my enemies and 
overtake them : neither will I turn again until I have destroyed 
them ’—this is the spirit which should animate us. Dr. Arnold, 
in a famous sermon,"* urged in vindication of the slaughter by the 
Hebrews of the idolatrous tribes that they dispossessed, ‘ Let us 
but think what might have been our fate, and the fate of every 
nation under heaven, at this hour, had the sword of the Israelites 
done its work more sparingly. The Israelites’ sword, in its 
bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy for all the countries 
of the earth.’ True: but this new idolatry of the Germans is 
infinitely worse than the cult of the idols of Canaan. And assur- 
edly the sword of the Allies is doing a still greater work of mercy 
for all the world. Ours is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
holy war : it is a war in defence of our civilisation and of that moral 
law upon which our civilisation rests. And if the issue is Germany 
desolated by American aeroplanes, ravaged by the fire and sword 
of the Allies’ battalions, enforced to the payment of huge money 
damages, wrongly called indemnity—for what can indemnify for 
the wrongs she has inflicted?—her commerce ruined, her ships 
confiscated, her soldiers disarmed—such is the vengeance upon 
the nation which Justice demands. I do not deny that its leaders 
who conducted it to this War are guilty in a pre-eminent degree 
and should be called individually to a stern reckoning. I remem- 
ber an old French peasant woman, whose daughter and son had 
been the victims, the one of the lust, the other of the cruelty 
imposed as a duty by the Kaiser on his troops, exclaiming ‘ On doit 
le briler 4 petit feu.’ Can any man say that it is not a righteous 
judgment? Surely if any felonies against the human race have 
merited ‘ the doom of treason and the flaming death,’ they are those 
perpetrated by him. That his offence is rank and smells to 
heaven, can even the Archbishop of York deny? 


VII 


And now let us suppose that the world’s warfare is accom- 
plished : that the tottering thrones of the Central Empires have 
fallen : that German militarism has vanished, like the foul dream 
of devils, which it is: that the assassins, bandits, ravishers and 
liars, who combined against the world’s peace have been relegated 
to sackcloth and ashes, to poverty and impotence ; let us suppose 


14 Wars of the Israelites. Sermons chiefly on the Interpretation of Scripture, 
p. 33, 
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all this to have happened, and what is the prospect before man- 
kind? Will the vision in Locksley Hall be realised of a time, 


When the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world: 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law? 


Is the League of Nations, recently talked of so much and not, 
as I think, for the most part wisely, then to be formed? . 

Let us note, in the first place, that this League of Nations is 
not a new idea. It floated dimly before the mind of one of the 
greatest of French monarchs, Henry the Fourth; it was spoken 
of in his Grand Dessein, and might have taken more precise shape 
but for his untimely end. In the year 1713, just after the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Utrecht, the Abbé de St. Pierre put before 
the world a scheme for effecting it : a Projet de Paix Perpétuelle, 
in three volumes. It sketched—or rather it more than sketched, 
it presented in some fullness—a plan for binding all the nations 
of Europe in a pacific alliance in order to enable them to preserve 
their territorial integrity and to withstand the Turk. It met with 
an ill reception. Leibnitz laughed at it." So, later on, did 
Voltaire. Rousseau deemed the book ‘solid and sensible,’ but 
impracticable. Kant took it seriously. He thought, with the 
Abbé, that a confederation of nations, a Foedus Amphictyonum, 
might conceivably be a means of making wars to cease in all the 
world. Thus did he express himself in 1784, and for the next 
nine years the subject was very much in his mind, as appears 
from sundry passages in his writings. In 1793—the year after 
he had resigned his professorial Chair at Kénigsberg—he pub- 
lished his well-known Essay’* Zum ewigen Frieden. His argu- 
ment is that for war, the state of nature (bellum omnium contra 
omnes), peace, the state of right, should be substituted’ : that such 
is the dictate of the Practical Reason, the Supreme Law-Giver : 
and that for this end the nations should be organised in free com- 
munities and should unite voluntarily in a pacific alliance. He 
desiderates, as preliminary steps towards it, the republican’ con- 

15 He says in one of his Letters ‘It reminds me of an inscription outside 
a churchyard Pox perpetua: for the dead, it is true, fight no more: the living 
are of another mind.’ 

16° Kin philosophischer Entwurf, he calls it. 

17 It must not be supposed that Kant was a fanatical ‘ pacifist.’ On the 
contrary, in many places he acknowledges the civilising influences of war in 
the world’s history : and in a remarkable passage of the Critique of Judgment 


he recognises in it, as in the more terrible aspects of Nature, a sublime beauty, 
and dwells upon the moral deterioration which ensues ‘ when men change swords 
for ledgers.’ 

18 No one should imagine that Kant was an admirer of the democracy of 
numbers—‘ false democracy’ John Stuart Mill called it: another appropriate 
name is ochlocracy. He rejected the absolutism of the mob quite as decidedly 
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stitution of States and the gradual disappearance of standing 
armies. He presents it—if I may so speak—as ‘ one far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves,’ and by no means as 
capable of translation off-hand into fact; as an idea, in the strict 
‘ Kantian meaning of the word, purely intelligible, but unrealis- 
able (unausfiihrbar) in the sense that the absolute cannot be 
transferred to the world of experience: still however, like the 
ideas of God, Virtue and the like, possessing value as a regulative 
principle. There ought to be no war : that is absolutely certain ; 
it is therefore practically certain, he contends, that approximation 
to this ideal is possible ; it is possible to create peaceful confeder- 
ations of free peoples which may spread and develop : it is possible 
to render the reign of right wider and less contested. And the 
venerable man, his life of severest intellectual toil nearly over, 
and the grave well in sight, ends with an exhortation in which 
we may discern not only the tone but the spirit of the Gospel. 
‘Seek, before all things, the reign of pure practical reason and 
its justice, and the benefit of perpetual peace will realise itself 
of its own accord.’ 

Such is the view of this great thinker, presented to the world 
more than a century ago. Can we get beyond it? Some eminent 
persons—and also many of whom eminence cannot be predicated— 
are of that opinion. Mr. Lloyd George told us, not long ago, 
that in the new era which will open with the triumph of the 
Allies, ‘ the nations will band themselves together to pursue the 
‘first peacebreaker : in the armouries of Europe every weapon will 
be a sword of peace : in the Governments of men every army will 
be the constabulary of peace.’ And in a well-known utterance 
of President Wilson the same thought is expressed at greater 
length, though with less eloquence. It may be well reproduced 


here : 


I am sure that the people of the United States would wish their Govern- 
ment to move along the line of a universal association of the nations to 
maintain the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for the common 
and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full 
submission of the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guarantee of 
territorial integrity and political independence. I feel that the world is ‘ 
even now upon the eve of a great consummation when some common force 
will be brought into existence which shall safeguard right as the first and 
most fundamental interest of all peoples and all Governments, when 
coercion shall be summoned, not to the service of a political ambition or 
selfish hostility, but to the service of a common order, a common justice, 
a common peace. 








as the absolutism of an autocrat. What he meant by ‘republic’ was a State 
constituted according to the principles of right, in which the legislative power 
is completely separated from the executive. See Works, vol. vi. pp. 419-426 
(Hartenstein’s edition). 
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This utterance of President Wilson’s, which has gone out into all 
lands, and has been received with ‘tumult of acclaim,’ justly 
due to his high character and excellent intentions, deserves a more 


careful examination than has usually been accorded to it.. 1t may _ 


be as well to analyse it. He postulates : 

(1) The rejection of ‘ arbitrary force in the dealings of nations 
with one another.’ 

(2) The substitution for it of ‘a common force,’ that is, I sup- 
pose, an international army to safeguard right. 

(3) ‘ A universal association of the nations to prevent war from 
being begun either contrary to treaties, or without warning and 
full submission of the causes to the opinion of the world.’ 

(4) And also ‘the maintenance of the inviolate security of 
the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered use of 
all nations.’ 

Now upon the first and second of these postulates I am led to 
observe, that although the disappearance of arbitrary force from 
the dealings of nations with one another is, evidently, in the 
highest degree desirable, the substitution for it of an international 
army seems by no means so. Would not the difficulties of levying, 
controlling, employing such a force be obviously insurmountable 
if the ‘ universal association of the Nations ’—to go on to the third 
postulate—is to consist of men of like passions with ourselves, but 
much less controlled, as a multitude always is, by the ethical con- 
siderations which weigh, in some measure, with most individuals? 
Then, what are we to make of the demand that before a war is 
begun ‘its causes should be submitted to the opinion of the 
world’? Is the opinion of the world, if you could get it, infallible? 
Is it not generally wrong? It is certainly a curious test of right. 
But further, how are you to get at the opinion of the world? 
From the newspapers, delivering ‘their brawling judgments 
unashamed on all things all day long’? Or if from some new 
Court of international jurisprudents, how are you to save their 
judgments from the contempt now so freely exhibited for the 
decisions of the Hague Tribunal? And lastly, the postulate of 
the common and unhindered use by all nations of the world of 
the highway of the seas, does it not look suspiciously like the 
anarchical doctrine of laisser-faire transferred from national politics 
to international? Experience would seem to show that a police 
of the seas, which means the command of the seas, is necessary 
to guard the nations of the world against the preponderance of 
any one of them. That command of the seas was exercised by 
England during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It was, as Professor Spenser Wilkinson points out, in his 
book The Great Alternative, ‘ the outcome of a partnership between 
her and a combination of Continental Powers, in which the mem- 
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bership has changed from time to time, but of which the objects 
have always been the same—the maintenance of the independence 
of States‘ against some attempt at dominion.’ Yes: it was as 
the champion of liberty, both for herself and other peoples, that 
Britannia ruled the waves, and maintained what was called ‘ the 
balance of power.’ The principle embodied in that phrase was 
by no means new. It is what Thucydides called rd dvrimanov, 
and recommended for regulating the relations to one another of 
the Hellenic commonwealths. It is what the Roman Pontiffs 
throughout the Middle Ages regarded as a necessary safeguard 
against a Caesarism subversive of both civil and ecclesiastical 
freedom. And when those ages were past, the Popes following 
the tradition of their high office still gave not only passive sym- 
pathy but even active help to Protestant princes, who, like William 
the Third, wrought effectually to maintain the political equili- 
brium of Europe. Is this principle of the balance of power, as is 
confidently affirmed by some ready writers, an outworn delusion? 
Can its office and ministry be supplied by a League of Nations— 
or at all events, by any such League of Nations as President 
Wilson has outlined? That his scheme can never be in any degree 
realised, I do not undertake to say. But I may say that when 
it first came before me it 


Seemed but a cry of desire, 
Seemed but a dream of the heart— 


the dream of an honest and good heart, assuredly : the desire of a 
just man which is always commendable: desiderium justorum 
omne bonum. But surely, as Lord Sydenham argues in the August 
number of this Review,’* the only League of Nations required 
for securing the world’s tranquillity now, and for a long time, 
exists already in the alliance, against the common German enemy, 
of England, France, America, Italy, Japan, and the other nation- 
alities confederate with them. Let Germany be humbled in the 
dust and excluded, for many years, from the great life of the 
kindly race of men so wronged by her—and that seems all that is 
necessary at present. And surely the instinct of our heroic sailors, 
who have suffered so much, is a safer guide of policy than the 
mealy-mouthed philanthropies sometimes expectorated by 
Ministers of the Crown” who sat at home at ease while they were 
bearing the burden and heat of the day for us—and such a day! 
Mr. Ronald McNeill was too well warranted when he told the 


19 *The Greatest League of Nations,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
August 1918. 

20 Take as a specimen of them the anticipation, which Sir Albert Stanley 
expressed to the House of Commons on the 26th of July, of ‘ a change of heart 
in Germany’ within five years. Can the Aethiopian change his ekin or the 
leopard his spots in five years—or in fifty? It would be a less stupendous 
miracle. 
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House of Commons, a few weeks ago: ‘The Germans are a 
degraded race: contact with them is a contamination.’ Does 
not evidence of the truth of these words come to us every day? 
In The Times which this morning has brought me, for example, 
I find a communication from a Special Correspondent giving an 
account of what he rightly calls ‘ a most significant act of destruc- 
tion’ perpetrated by German officers in a house in Chiteau- 
Thierry. It was a house possessing a library of rare old books 
wonderfully bound, with many illuminated missals and curious 
manuscripts. ‘There was not a single volume or missal,’ he tells 
us, ‘ which they did not mutilate : the exquisitely tooled covers 
were wrenched off, pages were torn out, and some foul liquid was 
poured over the illuminations. The men that would thus vent 
their spite,’ he justly adds, ‘are not men with whom a civilised 
community can make any sort of terms. They are not noble 
savages: they are evil-minded degenerates.’ Even so. ‘ Deus 
ultionum Dominus reddet illis nequitiam ipsorum et in malitia 


eorum disperdet eos.’ 
W. S. Linty. 














AN INDIAN'S VIEW OF THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM 


THERE is a well-established custom in Brahminical India which 
prevents any of the lower castes from being fed before the 
Brahmins have eaten. There has been recently established by the 
present Secretary of State for India a practice under which those 
who praise his policy have to be heard before its opponents can 
have their say. It is my misfortune and not my fault that both 
in the Brahminical arrangements for feeding, and Mr. Montagu’s 
order of precedence for political discussion, I come last. When 
my distinguished countrymen Sir Satyandra Sinha and Mr. Bhu- 
pandra nath Basu were chanting the praises of Mr. Montagu’s 
momentous report in the columns of The Times, I was going about 
the streets of London politically muzzled. During my enforced 
silence beside my distinguished countrymen, Sir J. D. Rees also 
has had his say in the pages of this Review. Sir J, D. Rees is an 
interesting personality. From the time I first heard of him as 
private secretary to Lord Connemara, Governor of Madras, I 
have followed his career with interest. In his article’ Sir J. D. 
Rees gives his readers many peeps into his past official career, 
which reveal to us what India has had to put up with under the 
existing régime. Sir J. D. Rees’s autobiographical revelations of 
how ‘as a provincial Under Secretary it was once my duty to 
reshape their (municipal bodies’) budgets, insist on balances, and 
apportion praise and blame, subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment,’ how he was a member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
for four years, how he held the post of Resident of Travancore 
and Cochin, and how some holders of that office by certain 
regrettable tendencies impair the ‘ priceless individuality of two 
of the most beautiful, interesting and prosperous principalities in 
this planet,’ all immensely strengthen the case for reform. And, 
indeed, for democratic reform Sir J. D. Rees displays all the 
enthusiasm of a new convert. But at the same time he is imper- 
ialist enough to rejoice at the enunciation by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India of the proposition ‘ that the capacity 


1 *Indicus Expectans,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, August 1918. 
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of the Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters 
must be unimpaired.’ While applauding the proposition he for- 
gets to scrutinise the machinery which is intended to put it into 
practical operation. In all essential matters, under the proposed 
constitution, the Council of State is the body on which the 
Government of India has to rely. In the Council of State 4 
nominated non-official members can turn the scale. And if these 
4 non-official gentlemen take the same delight in crossing the floor 
of the Council Chamber as Sir J. D. Rees seems to have taken 
in crossing the floor of the House of Commons, the position of the 
Government of India will not be a very enviable one. 

The British policy towards India underlying the announcement 
of August 20, 1917, is not a new policy. A specific enunciation 
of that policy in the House of Commons by a Minister of the 
Crown may be new. 

It is a phenomenon well known in the political world that 
violent agitation and disturbances in any country are closely 
followed either by a pronouncement of a new policy or by the 
granting of certain reforms, or both. In India we have had the 
Queen’s Proclamation following the great Indian Mutiny, and the 
Morley-Minto reforms following close on the heels of the outbreak 
of anarchical crimes in Bengal. These are instances of wise State 
policy, of attempts to conciliate and win over to the side of law 
and order the better and more sober elements of society in its 
fight against disorder and crime. The success or failure of these 
conciliatory measures will depend on two factors—the nature of 
the measures proposed and the manner in which they are carried 
out, and the composition and temper of the community dealt with. 
However excellent the remedial measures proposed, they may be 
rendered futile in their operation by an impatient and irreconcil- 
able population, while even the most willing and law-abiding 
people may be helpless to improve the political situation if the 
reforms proposed are unsuitable or impracticable. 

The anarchist movement in Bengal, commenced in 1908, has 
been continuing its activities with varying degrees of violence. 
The success of this revolutionary party in capturing a large con- 
signment of pistols and ammunition in August 1914 and their 
subsequent distribution all over the country, their success in 
establishing communications with German agents in America, 
their association with the Indian revolutionary party in California, 
commonly called the Ghadr party, all these were disquieting cir- 
cumstances which gave cause for anxiety on the part of the Indian 
Government. Effective measures were promptly taken to sup- 
press the revolutionary movement, but it was obviously impossible 
to measure the exact extent of its spread, or to trace its extensive 
ramifications. The Government had no reason to doubt the 
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loyalty of the political leaders. To quote the words of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report : 


We consider that the attitude of Indian political leaders in the first 
stages of the War was worthy of all praise. They responded loyally to Lord 
Hardinge’s appeal for the suspension of domestic controversy, and through 
the legislative Sessions of 1915 showed a general desire to co-operate with 
rather than to hamper Government. But we mist recognise that latterly a 
change has taken place. As India settled down to war conditions and lost 
alike its first enthusiasm and its first alarm, the old tendency to criticism 
asserted itself: the Government was charged with having itself departed 
from the principle of avoiding controversial legislation ; and the politicians 
retaliated not merely by raising controversial issues, but by pressing on the 
Government more and more extravagant demands. (The italics are mine.) 


This change in the attitude of Indian politicians towards the 
Government so carefully noticed by the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State for India synchronised with the inauguration of the 
Home Rule movement in India. It was at the meeting of the 
Subjects Committee of the Indian National Congress held at® 
Bombay in December 1915 that definite proposals regarding Indian 
Home Rule were brought forward. The proposals, however, were 
not considered either by the Subjects Committee or the Congress 
itself, but were relegated to a Committee for consideration and 
report to the next meeting of the Congress to be held at Lucknow 
in December 1916. Thus we see that the progress of the Home 
Rule movement in the country was reflected in the Legislative. 
Councils by a change of attitude of the Indian members towards 
the Government. It is evident that the rise of the Home Rule 
movement in India and the changed attitude of the spokesmen of 
that movement in the Legislative Councils at a time when the 
peace of the country was threatened by the anarchists and their 
confederates from within, and by the Germans and their allies 
from without, was the immediate cause of the announcement of 
August 20. But what gave rise to the Home Rule movement in 
India? Indians were gradually moving towards the goal of Self- 
Government within the Empire. Even at the Indian National 
Congress of December 1915 they showed no tendency to quicken 

. the pace. What were the forces that operated to precipitate a 
crisis? It is not easy to answer this question with any amount of 
exactitude. Many forces were at work, not the least potent 
among them being the great energy of Mrs. Besant who had then 
recently diverted her activities from Theosophy to politics. She 
was dissatisfied with the pace at which Indian Congressmen were 
proceeding. It was difficult, if not impossible, to drive the older 
Congressmen any faster than they were going. So she appealed 
to the younger generation of Indians to join her in a movement, 
not in opposition to the Congress, which was to be regarded as the 
head of political activities in India, but to supplement its work 
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in a field which it did not wish to occupy then. The new move- 
ment succeeded in a wonderful degree in enlisting the sympathy 
of the younger generation of Indians and especially of the student 
population. That Mrs. Besant was able to enlist the sympathy 
of the student population in India to an enormous degree and in 
an incredibly short time is not to be wondered at. It is the 
younger generation, and especially the undergraduates, who are 
prone to develop violent political opinions. Did not Tom Brown 
become a Republican for a few months during his stay at Oxford? 
And are not violent political demonstrations by students the inevit- 
able concomitant of political unrest in all countries? In India, 
especially, it is a noticeable fact that the bitterest political feelings 
are exhibited by the student population. The stereotyped system 
of State Education in India which makes its recipients practically 
worthiess for anything except Government clerkships, the impos- 
sibility of finding Government appointments for many thousands 

@who aspire to them, the astonishing extent of poverty among the 
University students and graduates, are all factors that help to 
embitter political feeling among the student population. It is 
the unfortunate consequence of a pernicious educational system 
for which the students are not responsible. But whatever the 
cause may be, the existence of this particular frame of mind 
among the student population helped the Home Rule propaganda 
of Mrs. Besant. She was anxious to do something to strike the 
imagination of the younger generation of educated Indians in the 
shortest possible time, and she succeeded in doing it with the cry 
of ‘Home Rule for India.’ But that was only the immediate 
cause. Even the eloquence and organising capacity of Mrs. 
Besant would have been helpless to rouse the younger generation 
of India to the present high pitch of political excitement had not 
other forces been in operation for some time past, preparing the 
ground for her. 

And in the forefront of such agencies must be placed the 
steadily growing weakness and vacillation of British rulers of 
India for some time past. Everyone in India has noticed the 
growing weakness of British administrators. There is not @ 
member of any of the Legislative Councils in India who has not 
realised the fact that the Governments in India were exceedingly 
squeezable. The younger generation outside the Legislative 
Council were impatient and angry because their elders within the 
Councils did not squeeze the Government dry. If any elected 
member withdrew a resolution after a debate, there were angry 
protests in the Indian Press against the ‘ suppleness ’ of the elected 
members. Thus gradually but steadily the impression grew that 
if sufficient pressure were brought to bear on the Governments, 
almost anything could be had out of them. A distinguished 
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ex-administrator told the present writer that ‘ for some time past 
we have ceased to govern India.’ And as the Governments in 
India ceased to govern, their places were taken by what Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson calls ‘that most intolerable of all forms of 
government—government by mass meeting.’ 

The next factor which has induced the political leaders in India 
to formulate extravagant political demands is the absence of mass 
education. Speaking of the Indian political leader the authors of 
the Report say ‘Helped by the inability of the other classes in 
India to play a prominent part he has assumed the place of a 
leader.’ He has got into the habit of speaking for the other 
classes, although his acquaintance with their condition is of the 
remotest possible description. In democratic countries the popular 
vote may be relied on to correct the vagaries and political extra- 
vagances of popular leaders. In India that corrective agency is 
absent and there is nothing else to take its place. Here we see 
the first-fruits of a lop-sided development, the result of a faulty 
educational policy. From the days of the East India Company 
right down to the present day secondary and higher education 
have received greater support from Government than primary 
education. Education in India began on wrong principles. In 
the days of the East India Company ‘the available funds being 
inadequate for any purpose of general education it was laid down 
as the principle by the Committee of Public Instruction, that the 
best application of them would be to higher education.’ And the 
professional and clerkly classes thirsting for English education 
were close to the doors of the administrations and could make their 
wants known. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon in the 
Government of India Education resolution of March 11, 1904, it 
was stated : 

On a general view of the question the Government of India cannot avoid 
the conclusion that primary education has hitherto received insufficient 
attention and an inadequate share of public funds... nor has the rate 
of growth of primary schools kept pace with that of secondary schools, 
in which the number of scholars has considerably more than doubled during 
the last twenty years. It may be said indeed that the extension of primary 
schools has received a check in recent years from the calamities of famine 
and plague; and it is further impeded by the indifference of the more 
advanced and ambitious classes to the spread of primary education. 

That the state of affairs has not improved very much since 
the days of Lord Curzon is proved by the fact that at the time 
when the last quinquennial Report on Education was issued in 
1912, out of a total expenditure from all sources on education in 
India of about 5,000,000/., only about 1,250,0001. was spent on 
primary education. And if the masses in India are illiterate to-day 
the blame must be laid at the doors of the Government. And 
now the authors of the Report say : 

2n2 
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We have in fact created a limited intelligentsia who desire advance ; and 
we cannot stay their progress entirely until education has been extended 


to the masses. 


As well might the escorts of a convoy say ‘ We have included 
some very slow ships in the convoy but we cannot go at their 
speed. They must find their way as best they can.’ The limited 
intelligentsia created by the British in India cannot at this stage 
be considered as popular leaders. They can at best be an oligarchy. 
The development of an oligarchy in India has been one of the 
causes of the extravagant political demands recently put forth. 
Certain developments in the Mohammadan world-politics, which 
we need not discuss here, have brought about a combination of 
the Congress and the Moslem League. The union is only at 
the top and does not extend very deep, as is proved by the Behar 
riots, and also by the fact that the Mohammadans demanded and 
the Hindus conceded representation*to Mohammadans out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength. These are some of the 
causes which have aggravated the political situation in India 
recently. Indian politicians, always on the look-out for taking 
aggressive action, were not slow to understand the significance of 
what the New India newspaper pointed out, that ‘in the recon- 
struction of the Empire lay India’s chance for freedom.’ 

It is one thing to take occasion by the forelock and make 
demands for self-government, and it is another thing to do so with 
knowledge and insight, and in conformity with the accepted 
canons of practical politics. The most authoritative demand for 
Indian self-government is contained in a memorandum signed by 
nineteen members of the Viceregal Legislative Council. The 
Scheme of the nineteen is a fantastical one, with an elective 
majority in the Legislature with complete control over the budget 
and an irremovable Executive. The authors of the Report have 
gone very carefully into the merits of the Scheme and have dis- 
carded it as being absolutely unprecedented, wrong in theory, and 
unworkable in practice. Out of the nineteen signatories one has 
since become a member of the Secretary of State’s Council and 
recanted his adhesion to the principles embodied in the memoran- 
dum which he signed some time ago. When the present writer 
left India in May last the other eighteen were still protesting that 
what is contained in the memorandum is the ‘irreducible 
minimum ’ of their political demands, and that they would never 
recede one bit from their proposals, their impracticability notwith- 
standing. Apart from the Scheme of reforms embodied in it, the 
memorandum of the nineteen members of the Viceregal Legisla- 
tive Council is a valuable document from another point of view. 
It helps one to gauge with some amount of accuracy the extent to 
which Indian politicians, even of the highest type, have become 
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conversant with political methods and the working of political 
constitutions. 

An event which was destined to exercise a good deal of 
influence over the agitation for Indian constitutional reforms that 
took place about this time was the arrival in India of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, of the Round Table. Mr. Curtis tells the public in the 
introduction to his book Letters to the People of India on Respon- 
sible Government that for several years before the War he had 
undertaken, in conjunction with a number of friends, to study the 
mutual relations of the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Dominions. At the outset he thought that the problem involved 
in the mutual relations of the self-governing peoples could be 
separated from the problem involved in their relations to India. 
But further study soon convinced him that the two problems were, 
in fact, inseparable. Mr. Curtis is an enthusiastic exponent of 
the Imperial idea. If the Indian problem stood in the way of 
the creation of the British Commonwealth, the problem ought to 
be solved at all costs and the way for the Commonwealth made 
easy. With this idea he came to India in October 1916 and 
remained there for several months studying Indian questions and 
acquiring first-hand knowledge of the country, its people and their 
political and economic questions. He came to the conclusion 
that a stage had been reached when measures intended for the 
ultimate transfer of the control of Indian affairs to the people of 
that country must be taken. His writings popularised the pro- 
posals for the beginning of responsible government in India by 
adopting the ‘ diarchical’ system. 

Mr. Curtis secured many adherents to the principles he pro- 
mulgated, both among Europeans and Indians, some of whom 
joined together and presented an address to the Viceroy and Secre- 
tary of State embodying such of the proposals made by Mr. Curtis 
as they had accepted, and this address has become generally known 
as the ‘Joint Address.’ The authors of the Report have adopted 
the central idea of the Curtis Scheme and decorated it with trim- 
mings of their own, with what result all readers of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report can realise. 

The present attempt at constitutional reform in India is 
intended to satisfy ‘the political hunger of India’ which ‘the 
Morley-Minto Constitution ceased to do in the brief space of ten 
years.’ It is not quite accurate to say that the Morley-Minto Con- 
stitution ceased to satisfy the political hunger of India in ten 
years. It never satisfied that hunger at any time. Nothing will 
satisfy that hunger—not even the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
for the simple reason that the Indian political hunger is more a 
pathological than a physiological phenomenon. It has become 
fashionable to condemn the Morley-Minto reforms as insufficient 
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and useless. And yet wise statesmanship could not have devised 
anything better to meet the Indian political situation of 1909. It 
is true that the Morley-Minto reforms are not an instalment in 
responsible government. They cannot even be taken as estab. 
lishing representative government. Those reforms went more in 
the direction of giving India consultative government which 
associated the people with the Government both in legislation and 
administration and gave them opportunities of undergoing the 
earlier stages of political training. The defects of the Morley- 
‘Minto reforms were that they were not accompanied by a system 
of decentralisation which would have secured greater latitude for 
action for the Provincial Governments, and that the communal 
principle in the formation of electorates was not utilised to a greater 
extent than it was. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State are 
surprised at ‘ the large percentage of members of the legal profes- 
sion who succeed at elections,’ If they had taken the trouble to 
analyse and find out the percentage of members of the Brahmin 
community who succeeded at elections, the result would have been 
still more surprising. The authors of the Report observe that 
“so great a political predominance of men of one calling is clearly 
not in the interests of the general community.’ A general com- 
munity which is divided and subdivided into castes and classes, 
separated from one another by unbridgeable gulfs, cherishing 
against one another animosities transmitted from generation to 
generation, in which there is a predominance of men of one com- 
munity in administrative posts or in the Legislative Assembly, 
cannot progress. And yet that was precisely the state of affairs 
that the Morley-Minto reforms greatly encouraged. A greater 
measure of decentralisation and a wider recourse to communal elec- 
torates would have improved the practical usefulness of the Morley- 
Minto Constitution. But nothing would have satisfied the ‘ poli- 
tical hunger ’ of a certain section of the educated classes in India. 
Ts the sole aim of political reconstruction in India to be the satis- 
faction of this political hunger? Are considerations of the neces- 
sary foundations upon which the edifice of responsible government 
is to be constructed altogether irrelevant? Lord Acton in one of 
his essays says that representative institutions presuppose the unity 
of a people. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State in their 
Report say that India 


has been for ages plagued with invasion and split up and parcelled out 
by conquering foreigners or contending Kings, and her people had become 
subdivided in a manner to which there is no parallel in the world, by the 
inveterate antagonism of different races and religions. 


That this antagonism exists to this day and is not merely a matter 
of ancient history is proved by the periodical outbreaks of riots 
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and other disturbances. Take the recent Behar riots which took 
place at a time when a few Hindu and Mohammadan leaders were 
posing before the world as the representatives of United India. 
The authors of the Report say that the ‘ basis of the whole system 
is a lively and effective sense of the sanctity of other people’s 
rights.’ In India we have not got as far as that yet. There 
individuals entertain ‘a lively and effective sense’ of the great 
importance of their own interests. In some cases communities 
have developed clannishness and have begun to look after the 
interests of their own community or caste or sect. But a sense 
of the sanctity of other people’s rights has yet to be developed. 
And if this sense is the basis of the whole system of responsible 
government, the unwisdom of erecting the superstructure before 
the foundations are constructed need hardly be pointed out. The 
proposals made by the Viceroy and Secretary of State for the 
political reconstruction of India are of a far-reaching nature. Their 
full importance can only be realised by a careful analysis of the 
proposed measures and a critical examination of the main details. 

In making a start in the process of preparing India for 
responsible government we are confronted with two difficulties. 

One is that the immense masses of the people are poor, ignorant, and 
helpless far beyond the standards of Europe: and the other is that there runs 
through Indian society a series of cleavages—of religion, race, and caste— 
which constantly threaten its solidarity, and of which any wise political 
scheme must take serious heed. 
These are the words of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India, and I am sorry to say that these are exactly the things that 
their Scheme has taken no heed of. 

The authors of the Report seem to be under the impression 
that 
the spread of Western education has brought India more into touch with 
the outside world and tended constantly, though slowly, to break down the 
harriers of social and religions customs. 
That is the conclusion that anyone will come to on theoretical con- 
siderations. But practical experience of Indian life would show 
that just the contrary has been the result. The beneficial results 
of Western education in breaking down the barriers of social and 
religious customs have been to a very large extent neutralised by 
two factors—the ignorance of Indian women and a movement of 
Hindu revivalism, Western education has not spread to any 
appreciable extent among Hindu and Mohammadan women in 
India. If you eliminate from the statistics showing the spread 
of Western education among Indian women the figures showing 
literacy in English of the women of the Indian Christian and 
Parsee communities, the result will show the infinitesimal progress 
made by English education among the women of India. In spite 
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of all that one may have heard of the subjugated position of the 
women in India, the fact remains that Hindu women are the real 
rulers of Hindu households. In the matter of breaking down the 
barriers of social and religious custom it is the Hindu woman who 
has to give the order to pull down these obstacles, and not her 
Western-educated husband. Till now the all-powerful rulers of 
Hindu households have been the upholders rather than the breakers 
of these barriers. From the figures supplied by the Education 
Department about the progress of higher education, or from 
statistics as to the number of printing presses and newspapers 
existing in India, no reliable inference can be drawn about the 
progress made by the Indian communities in emancipating them- 
selves from the trammels of caste or social customs. And the 
other factor, namely, that of Hindu revivalism, is even more impor- 
tant from a practical point of view. ‘The Indian nationalist move- 
ment brought with it the movement of Hindu revivalism. And 
Hindu revivalism has revivified the doctrines of Varnashrama 
Dharma, which do not exactly advocate the breaking down of the 
barriers of caste. 

That a common national sentiment has not yet replaced the 
communal and sectarian feeling in India will be evident from one 
instance I shall give here. Everyone in India knows that 
primary education has made but very poor progress in that country. 
Indians who are very desirous of seeing their country lifted up 
among the scale of nations also know that if India wants to take 
her place among civilised nations it can only be done by raising 
the educational level of the average citizen. A few very highly 
educated individuals cannot constitute a nation. And yet how 
much of voluntary contributions has been received for helping 
forward the progress of primary education? Practically none. 
Compare that with the liberal response to appeals for funds for 
starting two sectarian Universities, namely, those of Aligarh and 
Benares. To my mind this fact alone is sufficient to prove that 
a common Indian national spirit does not exist at present, and 
different communities are as much shut in water-tight compart- 
ments as they ever were. 

The appalling ignorance of the masses in India cannot be 
easily realised by people in this country. In the Report under 
consideration it is stated that 
in British India 6 per cent. of the population, males and females together, 
were able at the last Census to comply with the test of literacy which con- 
sisted in reading and writing a letter in their own script. . . . The know- 
ledge of English is confined to less than two million people, a fractional 
percentage of the entire population. 


The attempt to introduce responsible government or even a small 
instalment of it among a population 94 per cent. of whom are 
illiterate, would necessarily result in the concentration of political 
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power in the hands of a very small section of the community. 
This would not matter in a country which has a homogeneous 
population. But in a country like India which is ‘ split up and 
parcelled out’ and her people ‘ divided and sub-divided in a manner 
to which there is no parallel in the world,’ such an unequal distri- 
bution of political power would inevitably lead to injustice and 
oppression. 

Nor does the distribution of wealth in India offer a more equit- 
able basis for the distribution of the franchise. To quote from 
the Report again : 

It is evident that the curve of wealth descends very steeply, and that 
enormous masses of the population have little to spare for more than the 
necessaries of life. 


So whichever basis is chosen for the franchise, education or 
property qualification, the large mass of the population in India 
will be left unprotected, and political power will be concentrated 
in the hands of classes who for generations have oppressed the 
lower classes. There is only one practical method of avoiding 
this undesirable result, and that is by adopting the communal 
system of electorates. Almost everyone who has studied Indian 
political questions has come to the conclusion that communal 
electorates are the only electorates possible in India at the present 
time. The union of the Congress and Muslim League is based on 
the recognition of communal electorates. There is very little 
opposition to such electorates from any section of the Indian 
community. 

In these circumstances I attach very little importance to the 
opposition to communal electorates on theoretical grounds. The 
Scheme proposed by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State is 
bristling with illogical proposals which cannot for a moment be 
upheld on purely theoretical grounds. And yet they strain at 
gnats and swallow camels. But whatever conclusions the Viceroy 
and Secretary of State may come to on theoretical considerations 
and historical study, failure to utilise communal electorates in any 
Scheme of political reconstruction in India at the present time will 
seriously interfere with the successful working of the Scheme. 

Before I proceed to consider the defects of the proposed Scheme 
I have a word to say about the level at which it is chosen to begin 
responsible government. 


There are three levels at which it is possible to give it—in the sphere 
of local bodies, in the provinces, and in the Government of India. 


And the authors of the Report deliberately choose the level of 
Provincial Governments to begin responsible government, although 
responsible government has not yet been given in the sphere of 
local bodies. The admission that local bodies in India ought long 
ago to have been given responsible government is no excuse for not 
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waiting to study the result of such a reform in the sphere of local 
bodies. The excuse for taking a long jump and getting on to the 
next stage is that political needs have to be satisfied. Does the 
Scheme under consideration satisfy the political needs? If it did, 
there would be some compensation in accepting a Scheme with 
many shortcomings. I have no evidence that the Scheme as it 
is will be acceptable even to the majority of the intelligentsia in 
India. If the majority of educated Indians do not accept this 
Scheme, what is the object of forcing iton India? Political neces- 
sity is pleaded in extenuation of its many defects. The chief 
defects I find in the Scheme are the following : 

(1) The proposals, while they are intended to satisfy the 
‘ political hunger’ of the Indian intelligentsia, are calculated to 
place the proletariat under the heels of their hereditary oppressors. 

(2) However broad the basis of the franchise may be on a 
test of property and educational qualifications, large classes and 
castes of the Indian populace will be left without representation. 

(3) The British Government will be practically powerless to 
protect the interests of the unenfranchised classes so far as the 
transferred powers are concerned. 

(4) The constitution of the Provincial Executive, with its two 
different elements of officials appointed by the Crown and popularly 
elected Ministers, will lead to friction and deadlocks. 

(5) In the transitional period the Ministers are not even sub- 
ject to the control of the Legislative Councils, as their salaries 
are not placed on the annual estimates, and as they cannot be 
turned out of office by an adverse vote of the Legislative Council. 

(6) For the actions of these practically uncontrolled Ministers, 
the Government, as a whole—including the Governor, the Repre- 
sentative of the King—is held responsible. This might lead to 
making the British Government unpopular for no fault or actions 
of that Government. 

(7) Under a system where the transferred powers only get 
what is left of the revenues of the Province after paying the sub- 
sidy to the Government of India and the expenditure on the 
teserved powers, the unpopular duty of proposing new taxes will 
fall on the Ministers, who are not likely to undertake the task. 
The result will be constant endeavours on the part of the elected 
majority to transfer funds from the reserved to the transferred 
subjects: If the Governor exercises his right of re-transferring 
these funds, the foundations of a violent agitation will be laid. 
Tf he does not re-transfer such funds the reserved powers, and 
especially the Police Service, will be starved. 

(8) The proposal to refer ‘certified’ bills to a Grand Com- 
mittee can only work in practice if the Governor can depend on 
a working majority for Government in the Grand Committee. 
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The proposals suggest only a bare majority of one of officials and 
non-officials nominated by the Governor. Even if all of them 
were Officials, a majority of one is not a working majority, but 
as the nominated majority is to contain a certain number of non- 
officials also who are not pledged to support the Government Bill, 
there is no certainty that any certified Bill will pass through the 
Grand Committee. Mr. Lionel Curtis, in his Letters to the 
People of India, says ‘ Responsible government is simply a means 
of securing that the Executive can control the Legislature, the 
necessary condition of all government.’ And yet that necessary 
condition of all government is practically done away with in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. 

(9) After starting with the promise not to interfere with the 
supreme authority of the Government of India, the authors of 
the Report suggest a thorough alteration in the machinery of 
that Government. They propose the introduction of two Legis- 
lative Chambers where only one exists now. They propose to 
give a large elective majority in the Lower House (called the 
Legislative Assembly) and suggest only a nominated majority of 
eight in the Upper House (called the Council of State). As the 
Government of India have to rely on the Council of State for 
passing ‘essential legislation’ the composition of that body is 
interesting. It will consist of 25 officials and 25 non-officials, so 
practically contested legislation will have to be passed by the 
casting vote of the presiding functionary. It is on such slender 
foundations that the supremacy of the Government of India will 
rest under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 

(10) And last, though not least, they decline to apply the prin- 
ciple of communal electorates where necessary. The authors of 
the Report admit that there is ‘a large volume of weighty opinion 
that no other method is feasible’ in India at the present time. 
And yet on theoretical grounds they restrict communal represen- - 
tation and suggest a system of nomination to represent the unen- 
franchised. Then you will have a Legislative Council with 
responsible government established so far as certain functions of 
government are concerned, consisting of a large number of elected 
members representing a small minority of the population and a 
small number of nominated members intended to represent a large 
majority of the population. The meaning of responsible govern- 
ment is that the government is responsible to the representatives 
of the People and not of a small section thereof. The more the 
proposals are studied the more it becomes evident that they are 
simply impossible. 

The space at my disposal will not permit of a complete analysis 
of all the proposals embodied in the Report on East India consti- 
tutional reforms. I have given a summary of the chief objections 
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to the proposals in order to demonstrate their unsuitability. But 
even more than the nature of the proposed reforms, their justi- 
fication merits inquiry. The Report, after a masterly survey of 
the conditions of the problem, says : 

Thus, from a bird’s-eye view India is still a country marching in uneven 
stages through all the centuries from the fifth to the twentieth. There are 
tracts where it would be fantasy to dream of representative institutions. 
There are everywhere people so ignorant and so depressed as necessarily to lie 
outside the limits of any franchises which can at the outset be framed. 
Even within the limits to which the new constitution can be applied there 
are differences of conditions of which account must be taken in applying it. 
And running through the whole body politic is a series of divisions of sect 
and race which, as the Public Service Commission saw, still affect the minds 


of educated Indians. 


Perhaps it astonished the Public Service Commission to see even 
educated Indians affected by these divisions of sect and race. 
Those who know the real India realise that the change in the 
educated Indian is only superficial. The Brahmin men are 
educationally the most advanced, but Brahmin women are 
educationally very backward, considerably more so than the women 
of several non-Brahmin sects. A condition like that cannot be 
conducive to true enlightenment. The educated Indian is a 
paradox. In his Recollections Lord Morley says : 


We had what was described by so peculiarly competent an observer as 
Alfred Lyall, the strange spectacle in certain portions of India of a party 
capable of resort to methods at once reactionary and revolutionary; of 
men who offer prayers and sacrifices to ferocious divinities, and denounce 
the Government by seditious journalism, preaching primitive superstition 
in the modern form of leading articles. 


Those who opposed Mr. Basu’s Civil Marriage Bill were educated 
Indians, many of whom were Home Rulers. The opponents of 
@ permissive ‘Post-puberty Marriage Bill’ introduced into the 
Madras Legislative Council were not members of the illiterate 
and backward communities. In social and religious matters the 
average educated Indian is as intolerant and bigoted as the ignorant 
villager. And in the face of all these facts, to attempt to transfer 
powers from the British Government to an educated Indian 
oligarchy, as intolerant and as relentless as any known in history, 
is a political crime. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State say 
that the reason why they propose a political advance at this stage 
in spite of a combination of adverse circumstances is ‘the faith 
that isin us.’ They say: 


~ We have shown how step by step British policy in India has been steadily 
directed to a point at which the question of a self-governing India was 
bound to arise; how impulses, at first faint, have been encouraged by 
education and opportunity ; how the growth quickened nine years ago, and 
was immeasurably accelerated by the War. 
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Is it the education of 6 per cent. of the population of India in 
their vernacular and less than one per cent. in English that has 
brought Indian political progress toa climax? And does the War, 
for which Indian Princes spent their money and Indian peasants 
shed their blood, encourage the British nation to place political 
power in the hands of a small oligarchy whose contribution 
towards the War was an attempt at a bargain on the terms of 
‘No Home Rule no recruits’? The Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State are impressed with the contemplation of the British policy 
in India which step by step was directed to a point at which 
the question of self-government would arise. But there is a 
grander aspect of British policy in India the progress of which 
the proposed reforms would arrest. It is the gradual liberation 
of millions of people in India whom the British found steeped in 
ignorance and superstition, suffering untold miseries under the 
oppression of a relentless priesthood. To raise them from their 
submerged position, to make them free human beings, and to lead 
them to the higher destiny is the noble work that Great Britain 
has undertaken in India. The work is by no means finished. 
Ninety-four per cent. of the task is yet to be accomplished. To 
alter the course of that work by changing the objective and to 
hand over the unreclaimed to the tender mercies of the small 
class of intelligentsia would be undoing the good that has been 
already done and adding to the sum total of human suffering and 
misery in India. I feel confident that the people of Great Britain 
will never tolerate this retrograde policy. 

T. M. Narr. 
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A COLONY FOR INDIA 


OnE of the Imperial questions of which the settlement after the 
War will be very urgent is that of the migration of Indians within 
the Empire. Although admitted to most of the tropical Crown 
Colonies which are inhabited by coloured people, they are de facto 
excluded from the great and prosperous Dominions in Austral- 
asia, America and the Union of South Africa. It is possible to 
argue that the material damage inflicted on India by this exclusion 
is not really considerable because her people have no desire to 
emigrate in large numbers. This is perhaps true, but no one 
familiar with India will maintain that the exclusion is not very 
bitterly resented, and that it does not tend to chill Indian 
enthusiasm for the Empire. It seems to me inevitable that 
Indians should resent the treatment they receive at the hands 
of the Dominions. They feel, they have been made to feel, that 
they are kept out because they belong to an inferior race, and no 
people can be expected to suffer such an affront without being 
deeply wounded. Such insults, as Mr. Gokhale said, cut more 
deeply than the slash of a whip. But, great as is the injury to 
India, there is not the remotest chance that the Dominions will 
reconsider their policy in this matter; the reasons which have 
caused them to adopt it are too serious and too enduring to permit 
us to cherish such a hope. Each of them has, on domestic 
grounds, an unanswerable case against Indian immigration. 
Australia has made great sacrifices for her ideal of a white Aus- 
tralia ; the Canadian Provinces on the Pacific would weaken their 
position with regard to Chinese immigration if they opened their 
ports to Indians; South Africa in her coloured native population 
has already a terrific problem to solve, and may very reasonably 
refuse further to complicate it by the admission of Indians. These 
local and special reasons give each individual Dominion a very 
strong case, but in their bearing upon India the result of them 
all is much the same and the conclusion of the whole matter very 
unsatisfactory. The Indian finds that he is, in fact, turned away 
from one port after another, and that the Empire, to which he 
is asked to contribute his share of blood and treasure, can make 
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room for him only in those petty and unhealthy countries in which 
the white man cannot make a home. 

These are the elements of the problem which demands solution. 
It is encouraging that the most thoughtful men in India now 
recognise that the case for a white Australia, a white Canada, 
and for the exclusion of Indians from South Africa is a strong one, 
and that the policy of the Dominion Parliaments, however unsatis- 
factory to Indians, is not without reasonable foundation. But 
has not the time come for the statesmen of the Empire to recognise 
that the Indian grievance, too, has a reasonable foundation and 
that an honest attempt should be made to meet it? With good-will 
a solution can be found. It is a case for an honourable bargain, 
for a treaty between the nations of the Empire. The Dominions 
must reserve unquestioned their right to exclude what classes or 
races they like; India must renounce that claim to unrestricted 
migration within the Empire which she has never been able to 
enforce. But the magnitude of this renunciation must be recog- 
nised, and India must receive compensation by having assigned 
to her a portion of the Empire in which she will have special 
interests and a privileged position. 

I have heard it suggested that Mesopotamia now affords us-an 
excellent opportunity of meeting India’s claims; that Mesopo- 
tamia is potentially a land of enormous wealth, lying close to 
India, and therefore admirably suited to become India’s Colony. 
This suggestion may be dismissed at once ; India would not listen 
to it. The forcible inclusion of Mesopotamia in the Indian 
Empire would be deplored by Hindu and Muhamadan alike. This 
is a matter of sentiment ; it is no good arguing that the sentiment 
is unreasonable; it is there; any policy which disregards it is 
doomed to @mappointment. You might as well attempt to com- 
mend Home ‘Mule in Ireland to the English elector by suggesting 
that a Nationalist Government in Dublin would probably offer 
land in Ulster to English settlers. Mesopotamia can never be 
India’s Colony. 

But there is one territory, conquered, not from Turkey but 
from Germany, which India would be glad to see assigned to her ; 
that territory also lies at her door, and is great and important 
enough to be adequate compensation for all that India is asked to 
renounce. That territory is German East Africa. If the War 
ends in a victory for the Allies this Colony must never be allowed 
to return to Germany. Whatever becomes of her other Colonies 
in Africa we can never afford to see Germany re-established on 
the East Coast. The magnificent harbours of Tanga, Dar-es- 
Salam and Kilwa would in German hands become so many bases 
from which their submarines would prey upon the shipping of 
Durban and Lorenzo Marques to the south, and cut off the trade 
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with India and the East by bottling up the Red Sea to the north. 
As long as it is in our power to refuse it, we should never consent 
to the restoration of this Colony to Germany, and it is upon this 
assumption that I urge that it should be*assigned to India on the 
condition that she accepts it in full settlement of her claims to 
free movement in the Empire. If the claims that India is asked 
to renounce are great, the compensation offered her is not inade- 
quate. German East Africa is no mean country ; it covers an area 
of 385,000 square miles ; it is almost twice the size of Germany, or, 
to put the case in Indian dimensions, it covers an area equal to 
the British Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier Province all 
together. And this great extent of territory is not, like the districts 
which lie between Peshawar and Calcutta, already so thickly 
populated as to offer little room to immigrants ; on the contrary, it 
is a land crying out for population ; by comparison with India it 
is hardly inhabited at all. All this huge area has as yet but 7} 
million inhabitants,’ approximately the population of two districts 
in Bengal. Even these figures give no idea of how thinly the 
people are spread over the greater part of the country. Of this 
scanty population almost half (8} millions) are aggregated in the 
two districts of Ruanda and Urundi, in the extreme north-western 
corner of the Colony ; the rest of the country is almost uninhabited. 
Here and there along the coast are a few patches of population, 
but on the Central Railway, which runs from the Indian Ocean 
to Lake Tanganyika, you may travel for hours without seeing any 
trace of human life ; far as the eye can reach stretches the inter- 
minable bush, only interrupted now and again by an open plain, 
from which herds of feeding buck or zebra look up in wonder, and 
then once more the never-ending bush re-asserts its chgerless supre- 
macy. And yet the land is not sterile; even to the rough tillage 
of the natives it yields abundant harvests of mealies, Kaffir corn 
and manioc; and it is capable of producing crops which have a 
high value in the world’s markets. Some of the best coffee in 
the world is grown on the slopes of Kilimanjaro; sisal, which 
nowadays yields an almost fabulous profit, will grow in nearly 
every district; while cotton, sugar-cane, rubber, cereals, copra, 
palm oil and groundnuts all do well in different parts of the 
country. During the campaign I spoke to many Indian soldiers, 
who for the most part were small farmers at home; they, poor 
fellows, had little reason to love East Africa, but they were unani- 
mous in their praise of its wonderful fertility. The soil will grow 
anything, they said, and the rains are better than in India. One 
of them told me how he had measured a sugar-eane that was eight 
inches in girth; another how he had seen a field of wheat, of 
17,659,898, according to the German Annual Report of 1912-13. 
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which one third was being reaped, another third coming into ear, 
and the remainder of the crop springing green out of the soil; so 
regularly does the earth yield her increase in this unvarying 
climate. Perhaps the best testimony to the natural wealth of 
German East Africa which I heard was from the members of 
the Council of the Ismailis or Khojas, an Indian community which 
does almost all the trade of East Africa; the men with whom I 
spoke were themselves substantial merchants who had been settled 
in Zanzibar for several generations, and they had intimate relations 
with all the Khoja communities upon the East Coast and the 
hinterland; they had, therefore, exceptional opportunities for 
gauging the commercial value of the country. To my surprise 
they gave it as their unanimous opinion that German East Africa 
was a wealthier colony than British East Africa; they recognised 
that its resources were as yet very inadequately developed, but 
they asserted that its native products alone, copra, hides, beeswax, 
ivory, groundnuts, etc., already afforded material for a very 
valuable trade. ‘What do you think the country would be 
worth,’ I asked, ‘if it were developed by Indian agriculturists? ’ 
‘Oh, then,’ they replied with one voice, ‘it would be one of 
the richest countries in the world.’ 

German East Africa is a country so vast, so suitable for Indian 
colonisation and potentially so rich that India may be well content 
to accept it as compensation for her exclusion from the Dominions. 
But she cannot so accept it unless the statesmen of the Empire 
assign to her a privileged position in that part of the world 
and recognise that it is India’s possession with whose administra- 
tion they have no right to interfere. India must have freedom in 
directing the policy to be pursued in her colony; she must have 
the right to control immigration and, consequentially, to exclude 
from her territory in East Africa immigrants from other parts of 
the Empire. Let us consider what use India would make of these 
privileges. One of her first tasks would be to organise immigration 
from her own shores. Having decided, with due regard to native 
interests, what areas were suitable to Indian immigrants, she 
would bring over Indian agriculturists and settle them on the 
land. I conceive that this would for the most part be carried out 
in the traditional Indian way. The younger sons of Raises and 
Zemindars would leave India with a band of adventurous young 
men from their own neighbourhood, clear the African jungle and 
build villages, so that, as of old, a living part of India’s social 
life would be transplanted and would develop in a new country. 


. They would bring with them their village craftsmen, the car- 


penter to make their ploughs and carts, the weaver to weave their 
homespun clothes, and the potter to turn their cottage utensils 
upon his wheel. These men, self-sufficient in their little village 
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communities, would be genuine pioneers and colonists ; they would 
indeed live hard and simple lives but they would be rich in corn 
and ghi, the two synonyms of wealth in village tradition. As 
communications developed they would provide a large surplus of 
food for export overseas. As, from her myriad little farms, India 
to-day not only feeds her own enormous population but also pro- 
vides a goodly margin for export; so frem the Indian villages 
dotted about the great wastes of Hast Africa, » thousand little 
rills of foodstuffs would trickle down to Dar-es-Salam and form a 
great stream of export. India would; in fact, by the normal 
functioning of her industrial organisation, pour into East Africa 
@ flood of small settlers, that very class of Kleinsiedler whom the 
German administration was constantly trying to attraet to the 
Colony but of whose chronic failure to make good, their annual 
Reports are melancholy testimony. And, paradoxical as it may 
appear, these Indian villagers would contribute more to the 
economic strength of the Empire than the wealthy atid enter- 
prising white planter. From the very nature of their rutal 
economy they must grow foodstuffs, and as they would find the 
soil and climate well suited for the crops with which they were 
familiar at home, they would little by little turn East Africa into 
one of the great food-producing areas of the world. The white 
planter has failed to develop this side of the country’s possibilities. 
He has, very naturally, devoted his energies to growing sisal, 
coffee, rubber and other tropical products which fetch a high price 
in the European markets and he has been content to import from 
abroad the corn, rice, ete.; which he néeded for his own con- 
sumption. At the present moment East Africa, which ought to 
be feeding our armies in Mesopotamia and Palestine and contri- 
buting to the food supplies of the Allies, is actually adding to the 
strain upon the world’s supplies of wheat and rice and mealie 
meal. This is fundamentally unsound and no scheme of colon- 
isation can be considered satisfactory which is not broad-based upon 
the production of the great staples of corn and meat. 

The Indian immigrant would, as I have said, usually be a 
small farmer, but I would not exclude the possibility of develop- 
ment by great companies. There are some tropical produets, 
notably sisal, which demand for their successful exploitation con- 
siderable expenditure of capital. In German days the production 
of sisal was most successful in the hands of big companies like the 
Deutsch Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft, which owned big planta- 
tions and equipped them with trolley lines and costly machinery. 
Most of these plantations date now in ruins, the bush has swallowed 
up the younger plants, the older ones have ‘poled’ and only 
charges of dynamite can clear a path through the tangled growth. 
But the production of sisal fibre, even if new ground has to be 
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cleared, is a very attractive proposition, and the Tatas, Mukharjis 
and industrial magnates of Western India should have opportuni- 
ties of carrying on the work of the big German firms. These 
wealthy concerns that can afford to sink a good deal of capital 
undoubtedly contribute a valuable element in the development of 
the country, but it is an element which I rate less highly than a 
vigorous peasantry. 

But the cultivation of the waste spaces is not by any means 
the only advantage which I see from the association of the country 
with India, Government in East Africa is still rudimentary; 
the administration has done nothing like enough for the country ; 
the essential functions of government are inadequately discharged, 
and other functions, desirable though not essential, are not dis- 
charged at all. How this can be remedied seems to me one of 
the very difficult questions awaiting solution in the next decade. 
Will England, bled white by the War, be able to find the men 
to staff all her own dependencies? Can she take on new liabilities 
with any reasonable prospect of meeting them adequately? Those 
who know how difficult it was even before the War to meet the 
Empire’s unceasing demand for men will hesitate to answer in 
the affirmative. 

But we do know that India’s reservoirs of manhood are almost 
inexhaustible ; we do know that her seientifie and technical colleges 
are improving yearly and that they are pouring forth an increasing 
stream of graduates. India could find the men for those technical 
departments. of which the new Colony stands in such urgent need. 
Rurki, Sibpur and the other engineering eolleges would provide 
the men to build her roads, bridges, railways, and public works, 
Dehra Dun would furnish her neglected forests with conservators. 
The medical colleges in Bombay, Calcutta and Lucknow would 
supply the doctors who are so much wanted. The medical care 
of the native population was mostly left by the German Goyern- 
ment to missionaries ; their means and competence are small and 
they do not cover the whole field. I should like to see at least one 
qualified medical officer in each district with a station hospital 
at headquarters and out-station dispensaries in all the sub-districts. 
Assistant surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons, trained in India, 
are quite competent to undertake these duties: they may not be 
up to the high standard of Harley Street, but they would be an 
immense improvement on the present state of things and an 
incalcylable blessing to the people. Regarding the yalue of Indian 
help in this matter, I speak from experience as I received most 
valuable assistance, spontaneously offered and entirely unremun- 
erated, from Captain Abdul Hakim of Rampur. I well remember 
the surprise and gratitude of the native chief and his people whom 
Captain Abdul Hakim visited during an epidemic. ‘The Bwana 
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Mganga (doctor) not only saw the sick and gave them medicines,’ 
they told me, ‘ but he even went and visited them in their houses. 
He used to make a round every day and attended them in their 
huts!’ §o little does the poor African expect even from the most 
merciful of professions! Besides curative practice there is in 
East Africa an almost unlimited field for preventive medicine and 
sanitation. Every district should have its sanitation gang and 
“mosquito brigade’ under a trained sanitary officer to fight the 
countless insects which communicate disease. India could pro- 
duce men capable of controlling this district work. Much research 
in the laboratories is still needed to enable man to obtain control 
of other diseases which, like sleeping sickness, have hitherto defied 
science. I do not know of any Indians who have yet made con- 
tributions to bacteriology, but when once it is realised how deeply 
India’s reputation is involved in finding a solution of this, the 
gravest problem in East Africa, I have confidence that a school 
of Indian scientists will concentrate their energies upon this 
branch of research. Indeed the value of a colony to India would 
not lie so much in offering scope for the known and proved 
capacity of her sons as in eliciting fresh talents and in stimulating 
Indians to fruitful work towards practical ends of which they 
have not yet recognised the urgency. There are two other depart- 
ments of Government for which India could not find the staff 
unless her scientific colleges expand in response to this new oppor- 
tunity : these are the agricultural and veterinary departments. 
The opportunities awaiting these two departments in East Africa 
are enormous. The natives need to be shown new methods of 
agriculture to replace their wasteful and inefficient tillage; new 
crops should be introduced and new varieties of indigenous staples 
imported. All the manifold activities of Pusa are not equal to 
the demands of African agriculture. For veterinary surgery the 
scope is unlimited. An improvement in the breed of cattle is 
one of the crying needs of the country; the wretched native cow 
gives no more than a pint of milk a day; the scrawny oxen are 
good for neither meat nor draught, and these miserable herds are 
decimated periodically by rinderpest, East Coast fever and other 
local murrains. No form of administrative activity would so 
powerfully impress the African native with the beneficence of his 
new governors as efficient care of his beloved cattle. 

Those who are familiar with modern India wil! not, I think, 
dispute her ability to find the men for the executive and judicial 
services. The best of her deputy collectors and tahsildars would 
make excellent district officers ; among her subordinate judges are 
to be found men who could preside with credit over any court in 
East Africa. I go farther than this, and am prepared to advocate 
that the military defence of the Colony should be put in Indian 
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hands. ‘The Indian Colony should raise its own African regi- 
ments on the model of the existing King’s African Rifles battalions. 
The educated young men who now become Deputy Superinten- 
dents in the Indian Police have in them the stuff from which to 
make good regimental officers with coloured troops. As a further 
measure of precaution the young Indians born and bred in the 
Colony should be liable to compulsory training in a territorial force 
and so form a military reserve which would be of great value to 
the Government in the event of a native rising or a foreign 
invasion. 

The proposals which I have sketched constitute, I am well 
aware, a startling departure from the traditional policy of the 
Empire, but I do not think India can be expected to acquiesce in 
her exclusion from the Dominions unless she receives compen- 
sation upon some such scale as this. To those who may, not 
unnaturally, hesitate to sanction so momentous an experiment, I 
would point out that quite irrespective of the settlement of India’s 
grievance, the Empire would gain two solid advantages from 
India’s connexion with East Africa. These advantages are : 

(1) That the country would become a great food-producing | 


area. 
(2) That the country would be effectively administered, and 
each department of the administration would have an adequate 


staff. 

This last consideration is one to which I attach great import- 
ance. I confess that I am haunted by the fear that after the War 
there will not be enough Englishmen ‘to go round’ the depen- 
dencies, while at the same time I entirely agree with the disciples 
of Cecil Rhodes, who hold that every undeveloped area is a danger 
to the Empire. 

And what, under this scheme, will become of the African 
native? This is the biggest question of all, and I have left it 
to the last in order to deal with it fully. The native’s interest 
is the cardinal consideration on which every policy in East Africa 
should turn. He has an older title to the land than any late 
comers, German, English, or Indian, and his rights must be safe- 
guarded before the demands of any immigrants can even be con- 
sidered. That the Africans must be under the tutelage of some 
foreign Power needs no demonstration ; though not unintelligent 
they are as yet ignorant of almost all the arts of civilisation ; they 
have only the rudiments of political organisation and are entirely 
wanting in cohesion ; they are in consequence totally incapable of 
offering resistance to any invader. A modern filibuster with a 
couple of companies of infantry could march from one end of the 
country to another and bring it all under subjection. No sort of 
native autonomy can be seriously considered. But for the very 
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_Feason that the natives are incapable of defending their own 
interests we should be the more scrupulous in safeguarding their 
rights to the uttermost. 

Now, I believe that the influence of India would be mote bene- 
ficial to the native than that of Europe and that the ultimate justi- 
fication of the policy here outlined will be found in the eivilisation 
of the negro. The white man, we may confess, has not been 
very successful in educating the native of East Africa. In spite 
of some 20 or 30 years’ contact with Englishmen and Germans 
the native is still ignorant of such primary arts as (1) ploughing, 
(2) weaving, (3) sinking a well. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The white man attains his ends by very complicated 
processes which are entirely above the native’s comprehension. 
The white farmer, very wisely, breaks up his land with a steam 
plough or at least with a massive steel plough and a long team 
of oxen. His clothes are woven by machinery and imported from 
that unknown ‘ Ulaya’ from which the white man himself comes. 
If he wants water, he sinks an artesian well and conjures it from 
underground by contrivances which appear to be magical. These 

_ Inysterious processes offer no useful lesson to the negro; even if 
he comprehended them he could not himself command the imple- 
ments which are necessary to their execution. I think it is a 
mistake to assert that the native is not shrewd enough to pick 
up a hint when he can turn it to practical use. He is often laughed 
at, because, it is asserted, he has in the last 30 years taken from 
the white man only the umbrella and the tinh mug. Wheh I met 
for the first time a naked Masai herding cattle with a black 
umbrella over his head the effect was so whimsical that I joined 
in the laugh against the poor negro. But a little reflection might 
have shown me that there are very few things, except the umbrella 
and the tin mug, which the native could take from our houses and 
farms that would be of any use to him. All that the experience 
of the last 30 years proves is that our highly complicated civilisation 
affords the native very few useful hints or practical suggestions. 
But, on the other hand, the domestic and rural economy of an 
Indian village is very much more within his grasp, and from con- 
tact with an Indian cultivator he could get ideas which he could 
transplant unchanged into his own life. Ploughing, weaving and 
well-sinking as performed by an Indian peasant are processes which 

he could comprehend and adopt. The Indian’s plough is little 

more than a sharp stick which any African fundi could cut from 
the bush himself. All his other tools are equally simple; the 
native would learn how to use them almost unconsciously; an 

Indian farmer would get him to lerid a hand in breaking in his 

bullocks or in driving them while he guided the plough, or employ 

him to do some of the digging, when, with his friends, he sank 
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a well; and the native has brains enough to see what tools and 
what processes he can employ for himself, One illustration came 
under my own observation. When I was political officer at Moshi, 
I one day told the natives of my office that 1 wanted to see how 
the Wachaga lived and all that they did. The Wachaga are the 
tribe that inhabit Kilimanjaro, and were, therefore, my principal 
preoccupation, The ‘boys’ of my office were all Wachaga and 
very proud of their tribe ; in great glee they undertook to show me 
all the glory of Chagaland, and particularly of their smiths who 
have a great reputation thereabout. So we devoted one Sunday 
to roaming idly among the woods and bananas of the glorious 
mountain. A roving Panjabi who had lived for seven or eight 
years in those parts attached himself to our train and displayed, 
I regret to say, as much racial arrogance as ever an Englishman 
did in India. In confidential Hindustani he explained to me that 
these natives were so ignorant that they made no use of their 
wonderful soil which would grow anything. As we drew near 
the spot where a smith was said to be at work we came upon some 
charred logs and Nathu pounced upon them with derision. ‘ This 
is what these people call charcoal ; it’s not proper charcoal, only 
burnt wood; see, all the strength has gone out of it.’ He pro- 
ceeded in voluble Suaheli to give the accompanying Wachaga a 
lecture on the proper principles of charcoal burning. Being 
myself totally ignorant of this art, I discouraged the discussion 
and moyed on to the smith’s whom I found squatting beneath a 
little grass roof held up on four sticks, Some embers of the 
inferior charcoal were burning in a little heap which the smith 
blew up from time to time with bellows made of a goat skin ; the 
spear he was fashioning was poked into the embers and taken out 
to hammer when red hot, All the processes were much like what 
one sees in a village smithy in India, but all the tools, with one 
exception, were more rude and clumsy. The heap of embers was 
not surrounded, as in India, with a little bulwark, or lip, of clay 
to conserve the heat ; the bellows had a wooden nozzle which eould 
not be put in the fire, so the smith had perforated a stone longi- 
tudinally and clapped one end on the nozzle of his bellows and 
pushed the other into the glowing. embers. The exception, how- 
ever, which at once caught my eye was the anyil, It was a neat 
little iron anvil fixed into the ground by a spike or foot; every 
farrier in India carries a similar one about with him. ‘ Where 
did yon get that?’ I asked. ‘Oh,’ replied the smith, ‘when I 
went to Voi I saw it in some Indian workshops and bought it.’ 
‘ And what did you use before?’ I asked. ‘ Like all the Wachaga 
T used these,’ he replied, pointing to some round stones, about 
the size of a man’s head, which lay about him. Unhandy things 
they were, as I afterwards saw in other places: the smiths would 
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turn them over until they found a face reasonably suited to the 
need of the moment, and hammer at the spear or knife balanced 
on this unsteady surface. My Wachaga train had never before 
seen so serviceable an anvil, and they were immensely proud of 
their fellow-tribesman’s progress in his craft. Indeed, the simple 
story was wholly creditable to the Mchaga smith. Some chance 
had taken him a hundred miles from his native mountain ; seeing 
some foreign smiths at work he had, with laudable curiosity, 
turned in to watch them. He noticed among their tools one that 
was a great improvement upon anything of the kind he had ever 
seen ; at once he invested what must have been for him a large 
sum in the purchase of this better tool, and he carried it back 
to his little smithy on the steep slopes of Kilimanjaro. What 
would this man have learned had he been taken over the steel and 
iron works of Sheffield? He would have gaped in stupefied wonder 
at all that clanging machinery, but he would not have brought 
away one idea to improve his simple craftsmanship. I used to 
talk over this question with the Bishop of Kilimanjaro, a thought- 
ful Alsatian, who was keenly interested in the progress of the 
African, and he summed up his conclusion in these words, 
‘L’indigéne apprendrait beaucoup plus facilement de |’Indien 
que de |’Européen parce que |’Indien est son semblable.’ 

But Indian immigration would not in itself suffice to produce 
results beneficial to the native. Left to his own devices the Indian 
trader or settler is no more a humanitarian than the white trader 
or settler. I imply no reproach to the one or the other. The 
education of the native is not their job. They emigrate to find 
a home in a new country and to make a fortune or at least a com- 
petence ; it is unreasonable to expect them to be distracted from 
that end by so alien a consideration as the improvement of the 
native. But the welfare and elevation of the indigenous races 
should be the pre-occupation of the administration, and the ques- 
tion to be answered is whether Indian administrators would recog- 
nise this duty and live up to it. Let me put the relevant ques- 
tions quite bluntly. Could a Government composed of Indians 
be trusted to work disinterestedly for the welfare of the natives? 
Would they be clear of racial prejudice? Would they hold the 
balance true between native and Indian? Would they check 
their countrymen from the selfish exploitation of a weak and 
- inferior race? Would they in good faith educate the native and 
train him to compete successfully with Indians? These are 
searching questions and few white Governments in Africa could 
answer them without reserve. The Indian is not more of an 
idealist than the Englishman, and I do not pretend to think that 
the conduct of the Indian official will be such as to put us to shame 
unless he receives adequate instructions from his own Govern- 
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ment. All will turn upon that. His Government must declare 
that the education and elevation of the negro is its object ; it must 
formulate this policy and issue instructions for giving it effect ; 
the officials will carry out these instructions, some with more, 
others with less, enthusiasm ; but if the policy is clear and the 
instructions unequivocal, the Civil Service will be faithful instru- 
ments in executing them. Now the public opinion of India will 
certainly insist that her policy should be generous to the African 
native. It is of the very essence of my suggestion that this whole 
question of an Indian Colony should be put squarely before the 
Indian public. They are to be invited to settle an outstanding 
grievance, to conclude a treaty with the other nations of the 
Empire. They are to be asked to renounce an ancient claim and 
to undertake new responsibilities. For what they renounce they | 
are to receive large material compensation. In what they under- 
take they are offered a splendid opportunity. They are given a 
chance of proving their right to a higher status in the Empire; 
they are invited to become a colonising power and to play a part 
in civilising the wild ; if I may use a phrase which they have little 
reason to love, they are called to share the White Man’s Burden. 
I shall be much surprised if India does not value the opportunity 
far more highly than the material advantage. This is what self- 
respecting Indians"have long demanded. They ask for the chance 
of showing that in the higher qualities of humanity they are not 
inferior to the white man. I have myself an honest conviction 
that the Indian can do better things than have yet been asked of 
him ; but I too say with the Indians ‘ Let these big pretensions be 
put to the test.” Here is a chance for them to show what Indians 
are worth. East Africa is a big stage, and on it they are called 
to play a great part, but it is not an easy one; it will demand all 
the powers they possess and in the neighbouring British Colonies 
they will have a critical audience which will not goodnaturedly 
condone their shortcomings. If they accept the test they must 
abide by the result ; if they fail to justify themselves they cannot 
afterwards claim for India a higher status in the Empire than 


she enjoys to-day. 
THEODORE MORISON. 
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GERMANY’S FOOD PROBLEM 


THE purpose of this artiele is to give a survey of the internal 
conditions of Germany during the present year with a view to 
showing how far the British blockade has achieved its abject. 
Perhaps it is as well to say at once that Britain’s aim in blockading 
‘Germany was not te destroy the entire population by starvation, 
for the simple reason that it is practically impossible to starve out 
a nation of eighty million people when that nation has vast agri- 
cultural districts which are more or less self-supporting. At the 
same time, by cutting off supplies from outside sources, one ean 
always reduce a country to the unenyviable position of hawing to 
fal] back upon its ewn supplies, in which case the shortage will 
invariably be felt in precisely those centres where one wants it to 
be felt, namely, the industrial centres. It is patent that if a 
nation succeeds in producing conditions which breed discontent 
in the important induétrial centres of an enemy’s country she 
will have scored several points over her adversary. ‘This, to put 
the matter briefly, was Britain’s object in blockading Germany. 
It will be interesting to see, therefore, how far Britain has 
suceeeded. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words here about the 
agricultural conditions of Germany. It is a well-known fact that 
the problem of agricultural labour in Germany is very acute. As 
far back as last December the Vossische Zeitung (December 23, 
1917) stated that the army had withdrawn from five to six million 
persons from agriculture and that these losses had been made 
good only to the extent of half or three quarters of a million. This 
shortage of labour has had very serious results. One of the direct 
consequences was that the sowing of winter grain in Germany in 
1917 did not take place at the most suitable time. In fact whole 
cornfields were still unsown in February 1918. 

Almost as vital as the question of labour is the problem of 
fertilisers, and this year the shortage of manure in Germany has 
been worse than at any time during the War. In addition to the 
shortage of labour and the dearth of manure the German husband- 
man has been faced with a serious lack of draught-animals. At 
the beginning of this year there were scarcely any horses to be had, 
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and those which were available weré unfit for hard work on 
account of inadequate feeding. The gravity of the shortage of 
fodder in Germany may be appreciated from the fact that in the 
middle of last February, according to the Berliner Tageblott 
(February 16, 1918); thé Parliamentary Advisory Committee of 
the War Food Bureau held a Meeting to discuss an urgent demand 
by the highest military authorities for thé speediest possible deli- 
veries of large quantities of hay and straw to be used as horse 
fodder. Thé Advisory Committee accordingly requested the State 
Secretary of the War Food Bureau to effect this with all the medns 
at his disposal, if nécessary, by applying military nieasures of 
compulsion against purveyors who wete in arrear. 

One might reasonably have supposed that as the agricultural 
outlook im Germany at thé beginning of this year was anything 
but promising, the rulers of a country which was to all interits 
and purposes dependent for food upen its owh resources would 
have had every cause for anxiety; but in point of fact the exact 
reverse appeared to be the case. The Deutsche Tageszeitung 
(January 23, 1918) published a summary of an address given by 
Dr. Miller, the Under-State Seeretary of the War Food Bureau, 
to the Countrywomen’s Union. Dr. Miiller, while admitting that 
the scarcity of food would become worse in the course of the hext 
few months, held out hopes that the quantity of food then distri- 
buted could be maintaited until the new harvest. If the bread 
ration had to be reduced slightly it would be replaced by potatoes 
or meat so that the total nourishment remaihed the same. 

The above address may be taken as a fair sample of speeches 
made by officials of the Wat Food Bureau all over Germany during 
the first four months of the present yedr: Consequently, when 
the War Food Bureau announced, through the medium of the 
mornihg papers on the 17th of May 1918, that the flout ration 
was to be reduced ini tle near future, the news camé as & very 
severe shock to those who in the simplicity of their hearts had 
believed the authorities. It was pointed out that the inadequate 
development of the imports from the Ukraine did not permit 
Germany to base her grain supply during the last months of the 
harvest year upon so uncertain a source, and the people were 
remindéd that it was impossible to obtain an exact survey of 
the resources of the Ukraine. It followed, therefore, that if 
Germany was to rest upon sure ground she had, for the remainder 
of the economic year, to depend upon her home supplies. As the 
stocks at her dispdsal Were scainty if was nécessat'y to reduce the 
consumption. Finally, by way of administering a little jam of 
consolation with the powder of disappointment, the people were 
promised that the old ration would be restored as soon as sufficient 
supplies ftom the Ukraine were it the hatids of the Intpefial 
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Grain Office or, at the latest, when the early threshing from the 
German 1918 harvest had made up the supplies of the Imperial 
Grain Office. 

Until the middle of last May flour was assigned to the local 
authorities on the basis of a flat ration of 200 grammes, or 7 oz., 
per nead of the population daily. The local authorities were left 
to decide how they could eke out this flour ration with the aid of 
‘stretchers,’ i.e. potato-flour, sawdust, mangolds etc. Conse- 
quently the size of the ‘standard loaf’ varied in different parts 
of Germany according to the amount of foreign matter which the 
local authorities chose to add to the uniform flour ration. That is 
why one found that in certain towns of Germany the bread ration 
was 3 lb. 15 oz. per week and that in other towns the ration was 
as much as 4 lb. 6 oz. per week. It simply meant that more 
‘ stretcher ’ was used in the latter case than in the former. The 
amount of flour was the same all over Germany. 

Now at the end of last May this flat ration was reduced to 
160 grammes, or 5.6 0z. One of two things was bound to happen 
in consequence. LEither the size of the loaf had to be reduced 
or more ‘ stretcher’ had to be added. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the size of the loaf was reduced, for one cannot use an 
unlimited amount of ‘ stretcher.’ 

At the same time some of the local authorities had, by a 
judicious use of the ‘ stretcher,’ contrived to accumulate a small 
store of flour saved against the coming of worse times. Munich 
was a case in point. For months the inhabitants of Munich were 
fed upon bread in which the flour had been ‘stretched’ almost 
to bursting point, and, when these people cavilled at a policy which 
gave them worse bread than could be eaten in any other town 
throughout Bavaria, it was pointed out that the authorities were 
merely taking a very reasonable precaution in case, at some future 
time, the Imperial Grain Office should find it necessary to cut 
down the flour ration. 

When, therefore, it was announced that the flour ration was 
about to be reduced the burghers of Munich thought with com- 
placency of the surplus flour which had been saved and thanked 
God that Munich was not as other towns. Their hopes, however, 
were doomed to disappointment. At a sitting of the Munich 
Magistracy on the llth of June 1918, the horrid truth was 
announced by Regierungsrat Pfeiffer who said : 


In agreement with the State Secretary of the War Food Bureau, the 
directors of the Imperial Grain Office have ordered that, as from the 3l1st of 
May, the maximum to which Communal Unions may increase the bread 
and flour ration of 160 grammes per head per day, by utilising reserve stocks 
accumulated, is 180 grammes per head per day. The Ministry of the 
Interior has applied this regulation to Bavaria as from the 6th of June. 
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That Herr Pfeiffer was annoyed is to state the case rather 
mildly. According to the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten he 
characterised the order as ‘ regrettable’ since it made it impossible 
for the local authorities to make use of the flour which they had 
saved, and they were forced to reduce the ration, although they 
had sufficient reserves to have enabled them to continue the old 
ration. 

In the face of this bitter experience [said Herr Pfeiffer] we can hardly 
expect our people to save more than the inhabitants of other communes 
are asked to save, and during the next economic year we shall seriously con- 
sider whether we can undertake the responsibility of making any reserves. 


On the face of it this policy of the Imperial Grain Office seemed 
little short of suicidal, but it was probably a case of ‘ Hobson’s 
choice.’ Obviously the stocks in Germany were so depleted that 
it was a difficult matter for even the reduced flour ration to be 
maintained until the harvest. 

It must be admitted, however, that the harvest prospects are 
anything but good. The Schlesische Zeitung (July 14) holds out 
no hopes for an early harvest owing to the bad weather during the 
latter part of June. It is also considered unfortunate that the 
gathering of the winter barley will coincide with that of the rye. 
The damage done to the, blossoming rye by the frosts last June 
has proved considerable and, thanks to the same frosts, the early 
potato crop has turned out a failure. The oats crop is not good. 
The Schlesische Zeitung sums up by saying ‘ The record harvest 
anticipated by Berlin journalists in the spring will not occur, and 
so far the crop can be estimated only with very great caution.’ 

It is significant, too, that this year the authorities have care- 
fully refrained from making optimistic speeches about the harvest 
prospects. One has to remember that, in addition to the shortage 
of labour and the dearth of draught animals, the weather has been 
as bad as Germany’s enemies could have wished it to be. The 
long drought during April and May was succeeded by torrential 
downpours at the beginning of June. On the top of this came a 
severe spell of frost, followed by the severest snowstorms ever 
experienced in Germany at that time of the year. The most that 
Germany can hope for is a ‘ scanty medium harvest,’ which would 
be considerably worse than last year. This being so, one can 
judge by what one knows of the conditions in Germany at the 
present time what is in store for the people in the spring of 1919. 

There is no doubt that Germany is worse off this year than she 
was last year. In 1917 the flour ration was temporarily reduced to 
170 grammes, or 5.95 oz., per head per day, but half a pound of 
extra meat was issued. This year it is impossible to grant such 
compensation. The pig stocks in Germany have been so greatly 
reduced that even the present meat ration would seriously endanger 
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her milk and fat supply. In many parts of Germany the weekly 
meat ration has sunk as low as 150 grammes, or 5.25 oz. per week, 
while in some parts it has actually dwindled to 100 grammes, or 
8.5.0z, One may remark, in passing, that these short rations are 
having a serious effect on the harvest. Agricultural labourers 
cannot do hard work upon a light diet. 

When the bread ration was reduced a certain amount of com- 
fort was derived from the supposition that at any rate there were 
plenty of potatoes. About a week or so later, however, a certain 
official of the War Food Bureau made a pessimistic speech in 
which he hinted in a vague manner that it was just possible that 
some of the communal unions might have to do with a smaller 
potato ration. Following hard upon this ominous suggestion 
came the actual fact, and small reductions began to occur. Then 
suddenly the whole potato supply collapsed like a pack of cards 
and, by the end of June, it was announced that the stocks were 
to all intents and purposes completely exhausted. 

The potato supply was made the subject of a debate in the 
Berlin Town Council and, according tg the Lokal-Angeiger 
(June 28, 1918), in the course of this debate one Dr. Wermuth 
said that as the potato had been the corner-stone of the whole 
system of war economics it was regrettable and unexpected that 
difficulties in the potato supply could arise, especially at the very 
time when the bread ration was reduced. The supply had been 
quite satisfactory up to the end of April; then, suddenly, the pro- 
vinces commissioned to supply Berlin were unable te raise the full 
quantities in their districts. The Imperial Potato Office therefore 
arranged a new distribution, according to which definite quantities 
were to be delivered to Berlin to last the citizens until the 15th of 
July or even longer. These quantities did not all arrive; in fact 
the provinces fell short of them by some 230,000 ewt. Whether 
the supplies had been partially used elsewhere Dr. Wermuth was 
unable to say. The attempt to eall foreign potatoes to the rescue 
had failed. 

The Berliner Tageblatt of the same date announced that the 
Berlin Magistracy had decided from the 1st of July to distribute 
8 lb. of potatoes per week, together with 14 oz. of prepared oats 
or farinaceous food. In Petsdam, since no potatoes had arrived 
for a week, the Magiatracy decided ta issue only 2 lb, of potatoes 
per week and half a pound of hulled barley. The usual ration, 
be it noted, is 7 lb. per week, and in some parts of Germany it 
is 10 lb. per week. 

In some of the suburbs of Berlin matters have been even 
worse. In Neukélln the authorities have announced that ‘ owing 
to the irregular supplies of potatoes it is possible that not all the 
inhabitants will be able to receive the amount of potatoes due 
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to them on section 25 of the Neukélln petate card.’ At Lich- 
tenberg it was announced that the potatoes not available the pre- 
vious week would not be made up in the eurtént week; but replaced 
by prepared foods. At Tempelhof the Mayor announced that the 
supply of potatoes would cease until the new harvest of early 
potatoes, because the Imperial Potato Office and the Provincial 
Potato Office were no longer able to deliver any. 

It seems that thé German people have been wilfully deceived 
by the authorities. The Oberbiirgermeister of Diisseldorf stated 
that the army authorities, in consequence of the oats shortage, 
had suddenly démanded large quantities of potatoes for fodder ; 
hence these tears: ‘This, no doubt, is partly true, but the shortage 
is of long standing, so the explanatieh must be sought for else- 
where. The whole fact of the matter is that; as ustial, the authori-. 
ties have been trusting to luck. They gambled on the prospect 
of an early erep of new petatoes, but the wéather let them down 
and the crop was delayed for several weeks. 

It is just this fact that has given to the reduction of the potato 
ration an importatice which it would not otherwise have possessed. 
At first sight it seems a small matter that the potato ration should 
suffer for a few weeks, but when one reflects that in the reduction 
of that ration the German authorities stand discredited before the 
people and are revealed as gamblers rather thati as prudent organ- 
isers, the whole case assumes a very sétious aspect and may have 
very far-teaching conseqiénces. 

One must not forget, thoreover, the moral and physical wear 
and tear of yet another year of war. Last year the people of 
Germany were in better fettle to endure the lean weeks before 
the harvest; this year there has been thé added memory of yet 
more promises unfulfilled, yet more hopes blasted; yet more vic- 
tories snatched from thens when they seetiied almost within their 
grasp. 

In considering the question of Germany’s Food Supply there 
is one aspect which should not be lost sight of, and that is the 
distribution of food. It is a very important point because, just 
as it is impossible to starve out a nation of eighty million people, 
80, also, is it impossible to distribute food fairly and equally 
amongst eighty million people. One éan be quite sure that if such 
a probleri were really capable of solution Germany would have 
solved it before now, but, as a matter of fact, she is no nearer the 
overcoming of that difficulty to-day than she was three years ago. 

In proof of this contention one has only to take a few examples 
of the average weekly ration in certain towns of Germany during 
the month of June. As regards meat, for instance, three towns 
have a ration of as nivel as 8.75 02. per head per week ; six towns 
distribute 7 oz. per week ; others vary between 6.12 oz. and 4.81 oz. 
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per week ; and, finally, Krefeld comes along with a ration of only 
3.5 oz. per week. 

These discrepancies are all the more interesting when one 
recalls a statement which appeared in the Fleischer-Zeitung as 
far back as December 29, 1917. According to that journal the 
Thuringian State Meat Office, in agreement with the Ministries 
of the Thuringian States, ordered that from the Ist of January 
1918 a weekly ration of 250 grammes, or 8.75 oz., was to be sup- 
plied only in towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants. In all 
other communes only munition and ‘ heaviest workers’ would be 
supplied with this amount. Communes with less than 10,000 
inhabitants were to be rationed according to the size of the com- 
mune and the number of the workers. The meat ration in these 
cases was to vary from 200 grammes, or 7 oz., per week, to 100 
grammes, or 3.5 oz., per week per head of the population. These 
regulations, which have been in force since the beginning of the 
year, are certainly very significant. Munition workers and people 
living in large towns get 8.75 oz. of meat per week, people living 
in small places get only 3.5 oz. per week. This differentiating 
between the large and small towns in the matter of food distribu- 
tion adds a new horror to the threat given in the famous Gilbertian 
opera that, unless someone is executed in Titipu forthwith, ‘ the 
post of Lord High Executioner will be abolished and the city 
reduced to the rank of a village.’ 

Rations of skim milk for babies aged from three months to two 
years vary from a litre per day to half a litre per day according 
to the district. For older children and adults the milk rations 
vary considerably. In Altona, for instance, the ration is a quarter 
of a litre per day ; in Munich women and girls get a quarter of a 
litre daily, while men and boys only receive half that amount ; in 
Hamburg the milk allowance is a quarter of a litre per head per 
fortnight ; and, finally, in Bremen the scale of distribution is 14 
litres per week for a family of five. 

At the beginning of the year there was hardly enough milk in 
Hanover to supply even the young children’s ration, and apparently 
this was typical of what was, and is still, going on throughout 
Germany. The shortage is mainly due to want of fodder and the 
slaughtering of milch cows, but there is little doubt that some of 
the farmers have been deliberately withholding the milk. As a 
case in point one can refer to the Commune of Oberhumel, Frei- 
sing, which was under contract to deliver 208 litres of milk daily. 
Only 40 litres were delivered. Complaints to the District Office 
and warnings by them that the farmers must deliver more milk 
were without avail. Finally the District Office sent the police 
round, and they put the centrifugal and butter machines of the 
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offending farmers out of action. As a result 60 litres of milk were 
delivered the second day after the visitation, 75 litres the third 
day, and 95 litres the fifth day. These facts speak for themselves. 

The fat ration also varies greatly. Berlin does itself very well 
upon a weekly ration of 1.92 oz. of butter and .52 oz. of margarine 
per head. Bremen runs to 1.22 oz. of butter and 1.22 oz. of mar- 
garine per week. If you live in Munich you will get 2.27 oz. of 
butter per week, but no margarine: Hamburg is badly off : there 
the inhabitants get 1.57 oz. of butter and .7 oz. of margarine 
per week. 

These returns are for the month of June, and the question 
therefore arises whether there is likely to be an improvement 
in this direction. On the face of it this does not appear to be 
at all probable. . Last November the butter ration in Munich was 
3.15 oz., and the margarine ration in Berlin was 1.05 oz. As a 
matter of fact the supply of fat in Greater Berlin was reduced from 
90 grammes to 70 grammes at the beginning of the year and the 
smaller communes were ultimately forced to supply even less per 
head. As regards butter, the Schlesische Zeitung (July 16, 1918) 
stated that, owing to the great drought in the spring, many com- 
munes had to reduce their butter ration. The rain had, however, 
improved the conditions, and the rations were to be raised to 50 
grammes of butter per week in view of the coming harvest work. 

The weekly sugar ration at Dresden is 17.5 oz., while at 
Stuttgart, Hamburg, Bremen and Frankfurt it is only 5.69 oz. 
The extraordinary thing, however, is the way in which the average 
weekly sugar ration varies in the same locality from one month 
toanother. Out of twenty-one districts Kiel alone has maintained 
a constant weekly average of 6.12 oz. for the months of May and 
June. In Dresden the average for May was 6.12 oz., and in 
Frankfurt the average for May was also 6.12 oz. Yet for 
some strange reason the ration in June for Dresden leaps up to 
17.5 oz. while in Frankfurt it dwindles to 5.69 oz. 

The same remarkable variation as regards rationing is to be 
observed in the issue of jam. Last May the weekly jam ration in 
Berlin was 17.5 oz., in June the weekly average was only 4.37 oz. 
In Krefeld, however, the average for May was only 2.19 oz. of 
jam a week, and this was increased to 4.37 oz. during the month 
of June. Kiel, on the other hand, shows a constant 8.75 oz. for 
both months. No doubt these discrepancies have much to do with 
the bitter discontent which at this time is so prevalent throughout 
Germany. 

The following is a comparison between the foods rationed in 
Britain and those rationed in Germany. As there does not seem 
to be any fixed scale in Germany an average has been taken of 
twenty large towns. 

Vor. LXXXIV—No. 499 G 
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Britain. [Per Week] Germany. [Per Week] 
Meat . . .  « J60z. (average) 7 oz. 


Bread . ‘ P . 
Potatoes , 
Milk 
Cereals . 
Cheese . 
Butter . 
Sugar 
Jam 
Fruit 
Fish 


Eggs. 
Vegetables 
Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 
Syrup 


Not rationed 


. Not rationed 
- Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
- Not rationed 
. 402. 

- Boz. 

. Not rationed 
- Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
- Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
. Not rationed 
. Not rationed 


3 Ib, 13.25 oz. 

2 Ib. 8 oz. (July) 

1.5 pints 

2.19 oz. 

1.09 oz. 

1.05 oz. 

5.83 oz, 

6.56 oz, 

Not issued, too scarce 
87 oz. 

1 egg per 4 weeks 
3.94 oz. dried vegetables 
2.19 oz. substitute 
1.75 oz. substitute 
Unobtainable 

87 oz, 


There is one point in connexion with rationing in Germany 
which should not be lost sight of, namely, that a citizen may have 
his food cards in order and he may be entitled by those cards to 
so many ounces of meat, fats, sugar, jam etc., but the obtaining 
of these things is quite another matter. After all, the real value 
of a cheque depends upon whether or not it can be cashed, and 
from what one reads in the German Press one is justified in 
asserting that the food cards in 90 per cent. of the German towns 
are of no more value than worthless cheques. 

For instance, when we 


Now this really means a great deal. 
read that the War Supply Bureau has decided to cut down the fat 
ration in Hamburg to 2.45 oz. per week, it does not necessarily 
mean that every man, woman and child in Hamburg will get 2.45 
oz. of fats per week. It means that in no possible circumstances 
can they get more than 2.45 oz. per week, and it is more than 
likely that in most weeks they will not get more than 1 oz., or 


probably not that. This in itself is a great cause for complaint. 
Or, again, let us suppose that in a certain district the meat ration 
has been fixed at 8 oz. per week. Probably it is a very excellent 
week if an inhabitant gets 5 oz., and one must remember that 
he cannot eke out the deficiency by eating more of something 
else, because everything else is also rationed. If he cannot get 
his full ration he has to go without. By way of consolation he 
is told that, owing to various difficulties in transport etc., the 
meat ration must be reduced to 7 oz. per week. Seven ounces! 
He would be glad to get seven ounces, but he knows quite well 
that he will be extremely lucky if he can exchange his 7 oz. coupon 
for 4 oz. of meat. 

Since the feeding of the people of Germany has passed into the 
hands of the Food Controller there has arisen in that country a 
host of secret mills and secret slaughter-houses. Only quite 
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recently a secret slaughter-house, admirably fitted up with every 
convenience, was discovered in the cellar of a large office building 
in one of the most frequented streets of Berlin itself. Several 
instances of illicit trade in meat were actually given in the 
Schlesische Zeitung of January 27, 1918. Akccording to that 
paper, pigs have been slaughtered at night without licence and 
the meat sold, without inspection for trichina, at Mk.5 the pound, 
the maximum legal price being about Mk.1.80 the pound. 
Apparently the buyer for the municipality of Allenstein, after 
giving up his butcher’s business, went on for about twenty weeks 
and secretly slaughtered from 40 to 50 bullocks and from 10 to 15 
calves and sheep which he sold at enormous profit. Secret slaugh- 
terings in many parts of the Hartz region led to the closing of a 
large number of the local hotels. 

Enterprising individuals buy corn and meat from peasants and 
farmers at a price slightly above the fixed rate and sell the goods 
at a still higher price to millers and butchers, who sell to the public 
at the highest price of all. The proof that the peasants are quite 
ready to meet these secret traders more than half-way is clearly 
demonstrated by an incident which occurred in a Bavarian village 
a short while back. A Government Commissioner went to that 
village to claim a hundred tons of flour and was promptly driven 
away by the peasants, who had other views on the subject of the 
flour’s destination. The Commissioner returned with a guard of 
police, but the peasants, refusing to be overawed, barricaded the 
village street and opened fire with revolvers and shot-guns to such 
good effect that the Herr Commissioner and his stalwarts beat a 
somewhat hasty and undignified retreat. 

At the beginning of this year the authorities adopted the policy 
of bullying the municipalities without, however, taking any steps 
to remove the real causes of the prevailing abuses. A case in point 
was cited by Vorwdrts in its issue of January 9, 1918. The 
following is the story : 

The municipal authorities of Neukélln recently purchased a number of 
truck-loads of white cabbage at a price above the maximum—viz. Mk. 11 
per cwt. However, Neukdélln never got this cabbage, the firm of Krupp 
paying Mk. 17 per cwt. and thus acquiring the goods. 


The Public Prosecutor, however, made the Neukélln Magistracy 
responsible for a transgression which they were prevented from 
committing and instituted an action against Oberbirgermeister 
Kaiser and Stadtrat Mier for exceeding the maximum prices. 


Vorwdrts continues : 


Nothing is known, so far, of any action against Krupps. Perhaps it 
will be the way of fate that Neukélln will be punished, while Krupp von 
Bohlen will be given a distinction for showing such solicitude for his 
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workers. Even the Ministry of War has tried to profit by such transactions, 
We learn that the War Department quite recently was offered ham and 
sausages at Mk. 14 per lb., which were bought up at once. 


‘Towards the end of last year Vorwdrts reported the case of a 
dealer who had bought 285 geese in the districts of Schrimm and 
Gostyn at Mk.32 apiece, and over, although the maximum price 
of a goose was Mk.19. On their arrival at the cattle market in 
Berlin they were confiscated by the War Extortion Board. 
Similarly, according to the Vossische Zeitung (January 2, 1918), 
thirteen geese were seized at the station in Pohlowitz from a Berlin 
illicit dealer who had paid over 801..for them. 

Another industry which is at present flourishing in Germany 
is the manufacture of bogus bread tickets. In Bielefeld no less 
than three ‘ bread ticket factories’ were discovered and each of 
these was turning out thousands of tickets a day. The tickets 
were sold in Berlin at Mk.4 each. The suspicion of the authori- 
ties was aroused by the fact that the bread supply was insufficient 
to provide for one quarter of the apparently legal demand. 

One must, of course, remember that so long as illicit trafficking 
goes on in a country so long must that country’s food difficulties 
be enormously complicated. The direct result of this illicit trade 
is that there is not enough food to distribute according to the scale 
of distribution. The Food Controller reckons upon a certain 
supply and arranges accordingly, meanwhile transactions are 
going on behind his back concerning which he knows nothing, the 
supply does not come up to his expectations and the distribution 
suffers. The people do not get what they were promised, they 
have to pay more than the price fixed by the State, and they have 
a perfectly legitimate grievance in consequence. The people who 
are not smart enough or rich enough to keep pace with the 
chicanery and dishonesty which abound upon every side fare badly 
as regards food and are in fact unable to obtain the rations to 
which they are legally entitled. The working-man feels that he 
is exploited at every turn, he sees the prosperity of the people who 
are making their money out of him, and it is small wonder if he 
revolts against such a state of affairs and steals wherever and 
whenever he can. 

It is impossible that this should be otherwise. These things 
are bound to happen in cities where, as is the case in Berlin to-day, 
seemingly unlimited wealth flaunts its prosperity in the face of 
abject poverty. Amid hunger and starvation such as Berlin has 
never before known, those who have got rich by illicit food- 
trafficking carry on their nightly orgies. Those who have seen 
this aspect of Berlin life say that at nights Berlin is still the gayest 
of gay cities, but, although its streets are crowded with rich 
revellers, there appear, also, spectres at the feast, the figures of 
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starving women and children, seeking to obtain their scanty 
rations. These are signs of the times, and the editors of German 
papers have not been slow to grasp their significance. As far back 
as last February several German editors sought an audience of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and told him that by the Ist of 
May the people of Germany would be starving. He answered 
‘Tell the people that I shall be in Paris on the 1st of April.’ 

At one time great hopes were centred in the Ukraine, but these 
hopes have been doomed to disappointment. Three months ago 
the Frankfurter Zeitung sent its special correspondent into the 
Ukraine to see things for himself and to report accordingly. This 
journalist wrote most pessimistically upon the subject. He said 
that he found the shops and warehouses in the Ukraine almost 
empty and that the peasants’ stocks were depleted. The best 
seed corn was being used, in some cases to feed the cattle, in 
others for the secret vodka still, which had been set up in almost 
every cottage. The correspondent wrote that the outlook for the 
harvest. was ‘most unpromising,’ for the peasants had plundered 
estates, destroyed farm buildings and machinery, and had stolen 
or slaughtered most of the cattle. There was no labour available 
for spring cultivation, neither were there any facilities for 
harvesting the new crops. 

The whole truth of the matter is that people cannot indulge in 
the luxury of a revolution plus a civil war and cultivate their land 
at the same time. In the Ukraine the tilling of the soil in the 
corn-bearing districts was fairly equally divided between the big 
landed proprietors and the peasants. At the revolution the estates 
were confiscated, the landlords were sent about their business, 
and the whole area under cultivation passed into the hands of the 
semi-civilised moujik, whose methods of agriculture were vastly 
inferior to those of the landowners, who invariably managed to 
extract far more from the soil than did the peasants. Consequently 
the 1917 harvest must have fallen far short of the requirements 
of the population and it is very doubtful, in view of the present 
political situation, if the 1918 harvest will be any better. 

At present the Ukraine peasants have barely enough for their 
own needs, and they are probably devout believers in the doctrine 
that charity begins at home. No doubt their German masters 
will try to find means to persuade the country to hear the gospel 
of Kultur, even if the Ukranians have to starve as a result of 
their conversion, but it will be no easy task. Under normal con 
ditions it would be difficult to coerce the peasantry in so vast an 
area into giving up grain which they wanted to keep; in the 
present time when anarchy and rebellion are rampant the task is 
almost an impossible one, even for the military authorities of 
the Central Empires. So hated are the Germans in the Ukraine 
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that the peasants in many districts are burning the crops rather 
than see them go to fill the granaries of the invaders. 

The moral of it all seems to be that plans can be made and 
statistics can be worked out, but, in practice, the human element 
has always to be taken into consideration. In the case of the 
Ukraine the human element has responded to Germany’s demand 
for food by assassinating her representative. When once the 
policy of assassination has been embarked upon it is difficult to 
foresee where it will end, and without doubt the present outlook, 
not only in the Ukraine but also in Russia, must be causing the 
gravest anxiety to Germany’s rulers. 

J. A. F. OZANNE, 
Captain R.G.A. 





A LEAGUE OF CHURCHES 


THE purpose of this article is to consider in what sense, and in 
what degree, the union of the Churches of Christendom is possible 
or even desirable. It is easy to make a fetish of a false religious 
unity : the unity of uniformity, of sameness, of devitalised dullness 
and stagnation. Diversity is of the essence of life, of beauty, of 
thought, of will and enterprise. Things inanimate and inorganic 
may be all alike, so also may machines ; but wherever life is, there 
is always diversity. Even in inorganic nature diversity is essential 
to loveliness. If clouds were all alike, or sunsets, or streams, or 
hills and vales, or rocks and rivers, a landscape would be a mono- 
tonous spectacle. In every department likewise of organic nature 
—whether among trees or flowers, insects, fishes, birds, or 
mammals—we iind sufficient similarity to connect each separate 
creature with its kind yet sufficient diversity to give it an indi- 
vidual interest of its own. And it is noteworthy that the lower 
a species is, the more uniform and monotonous it is : and the higher 
it is, the greater are its diversities and consequent interestingness. 
If human beings had all the same face, the same voice, the same 
handwriting, the same temperaments, the same thoughts, the 
same tastes, the same ideals, humanity would be an intolerable 
bore to itself and life certainly not worth living. One of the 
sweetest and most beautiful features of highly cultivated family 
life is the variety of personalities in the unity of the whole. 

Similarly with religions. Diversity is not only a sign, but a 
spring, of their life. The lower a religion the more apparent are 
its uniformities : the higher a religion the more conspicuous its 
diversities. Necessarily so. Because the lower it is, the less 
thinking it provokes and requires: the higher it is, the more 
thinking it encourages and stimulates. And wherever thinking 
enters diversity follows. 

Among the Churches of Christendom the same law holds. The 
lower a Church is in the scale‘of Christian thought, the greater 
is the uniformity of its customs and ordinances: the higher 
it is, the greater their variety and diversity. To belong to the 
Christian species a Church must of course possess the special 
characteristics of Christ its Lord—otherwise it is none of His. It 
is a primal law of the whole creation, ruling also in the sphere of 
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religion, that every seed must bring forth fruit according to its 
kind. If, therefore, a Christian Church does not bring forth 
Christian fruit it is not of Christ’s seed. Accordingly to this 
extent there must be not only unity, but uniformity, among the 
Churches. They must be recognisable and recognised as of the 
stock, the seed, the species of the Christ. But within these neces- 
sary limits the higher Christianity mounts the greater will be the 
diversities of customs and convictions and beliefs which will 
vitalise, stimulate and adorn it : until at length, when faith ceases 
to be mechanised and deadened in the bondage of authority and 
becomes free with the freedom ofthe Gospel, it will come to pass 
that as in the realms of thought, subject to its primary laws, 
there are as many minds as men, so in the realms of religion, 
subject to its essential conditions, there will be as many faiths 
as believers—for then every man’s faith will be that of his own 
personal conviction and not a creed enforced upon him by Church 
authority and traditions. 

In considering, then, the question of the reunion of the 
Churches of Christendom it is before all things necessary that our 
minds should be quite clear as to the sort of unity we are aiming 
at. Do we desire the unity of machines or the unity of men?— 
the unity of the College of Apostles in which, so far as the records 
inform us, no two thought or taught exactly alike, or the unity 
of a Papal Church, or an Orthodox Eastern Church, or a ‘ wee-free 
Church’? Even in these Churches the internal divergencies are 
well known to be considerable, else would they be quite dead. 
In the Papal Church, e.g., the origin and labours of almost every 
monastic order were a protest, sometimes amounting to a rebellion, 
against the stupefying uniformity and stagnant administration of 
imperialised centralisation. Great were the diversities of the 
monastic orders. To the life and skill which these diversities 
quickened and nourished we owe most of the cathedrals, the art, 
the learning, the literature, and the spiritual devotion which in 
monastic retreats, despite the general decrepitude of official 
religion, adorned and beautified the Middle Ages. We are also 
witnessing to-day some of the consequences which the impotence 
of the mechanical uniformities of the Orthodox Eastern Church— 
with its State subserviencies, its monastic episcopate, its love of 
eikons end neglect of ethics—has inflicted on Russia and some of 
its Slavonic neighbours. No more terrible warning of the perils 
of ecclesiastical uniformities and institutional formalities, without 
life and lift in them, could have been given to the world than the 
impotence of the Russian Church to resist the first stroke of 
anarchic revolt: a revolt which might probably never have 
happened if through the wholesome leavening of enthusiastic 
diversities the Church in Russia had been the yivifier and 
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illuminator of the people. May we not even hope—signs are 
already appearing—that the War will stimulate some branches of 
the Greek Church to fuller and freer life? 

It is customary to count schisms as sin : and so long as they 
are self-willed and factious, whether within or without the pale of 
a Church, they undoubtedly are of a sinful nature. But are not 
schisms sometimes sources of salvation? But for the Reformation, 
which is sometimes called a Schism, what would have become of 
the religious life and health of Christendom during the last three 
hundred years? Those countries in which the Reformation has 
had no influence either direct or indirect give their unmistakable 
answer to this question. Even the Counter-Reformation is a 
strong testimony to the value and benefit of the Reformation. 
‘And though Ignatius Loyola and his order of Jesuits have largely _ 
succeeded in arresting for the present the progress of the Counter- 
Reformation, as the Infallibility Decree testifies, yet in countries - 
wherein schism according to papal notions abounds, papalism 
evinces signs of higher and nobler life than in countries untouched 
by the wholesome infection of these schisms. It is unnecessary 
to multiply examples. Who can tell what would have become of 
the Anglican Church but for the Nonconformist diversities of 
Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, Methodism and the like, 
which have surrounded it and infused something of their freedom 
and vigour and personal devotion into it? It is also an interesting 
historic speculation whether the English Revolution in the seven- 
teenth century would not have been more revolutionary but for 
the diversities of Churches in England at the time, and the French 
Revolution in the eighteenth century less revolutionary if through 
the ramifications of diversity the Churches of France had been in 
more vital and harmonious touch with the people. 

Any reunion, or league, of Churches, therefore, which simply 
aims at homogeneity of organisation, or uniformity of discipline 
and administration, or exact identity of doctrine or precise concord- 
ance of interpretation of Holy Scripture and the various teachings 
of the early Churches, instead of being an ecclesiastical advantage 
or spiritual blessing, might easily become a retrograde movement, 
mechanical and petrifying : an unhappy return to the imperialistic 
ecclesiasticisms of former ages but without meaning or attraction 
for the freer movements of the modern mind. There is a mag- 
netism which excites the imagination and hypnotises the intellect 
in such sayings as Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 
If this be a true definition of Catholicity, in the sense of either 
creed or scope, then Catholicity has never existed in the world : 
nor does it seem to be the Divine intention that it should ever here- 
after come into existence. The true Catholic spirit is more 
nobly expressed in that other saying In necessariis unitas, in non- 
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necessariis libertas, in ulrisque caritas. No reunion, or league, 
of Churches, unless founded on the rock of this injunction, and 
cemented by its spirit, can be a permanent or practical league. 

The great difficulty, of course, in applying this injunction to 
the faith and order of the Churches lies in defining things neces- 
sary, and distinguishing them from things not necessary. But the 
difficulty is not nearly so insurmountable as at first sight it appears. 
For nothing is, or can be, necessary to Christian unity except such 
things as were declared so to be by Christ. and His first Apostles. 
To suppose the contrary is to suppose that the founders of Chris- 
tianity were either oblivious or negligent of its indispensable 
requirements. Other subsidiary things may be, and unquestion- 
ably are, important for the health and growth and stability of the 
Churches; but to affirm that anything not mentioned either by 
Christ or His first Apostles is necessary to unity implies an 
accusation that no reflective or reverent Christian would willingly 
be guilty of making. We know, e.g., that Christ, even if He 
intended to found a Church at all, which some eminent Christian 
scholars hold in doubt, most certainly never framed a definite 
Constitution for His Church; that although He instituted the 
Sacrament of Baptism He said nothing about the age or manner 
of its administration ; that when He instituted the Sacrament of 
His Last Supper He instituted it as a sequel to an evening meal, 
for a perpetual memory of His death and visible pledge of His 
coming again, as well as a witness and bond of Communion and 
fellowship among His faithful followers, yet He bequeathed no 
directions for its observance; that although He ordained some 
of His disciples, telling them that the test of the validity of their 
ordination was its fruitage, yet neither He nor His Apostles drew 
up any code of regulations for the permanent order and settlement 
of the Ministry ; that although the Apostles founded many local 
Churches yet they left no rules for establishing the interrelation- 
ships and mutual co-operation of these Churches. 

None of these open matters unsettled by the founders of Chris- 
tianity are unimportant. Their wise and judicious settlement is 
of great moment to the decency, the good order, the expansive 
vigour of the Churches; and it is the duty of the Churches to 
exercise the most devoted care for their maintenance; and above 
all things to bring them into harmony with the mind and will 
of the Lord as far as His mind and will are ascertainable. But 
none of them are primary, all are secondary. They are not of 
themselves life and grace but channels of life and means of grace. 
The forms of these channels and the arrangements for these means 
have been left to the decisions of Christ’s disciples in every suc- 
ceeding age with clear and full liberty to vary them according to 
the spiritual needs and spiritual stage of progress of that age. It 
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is with spiritual food as with every other kind of food. The life 
in all foods is a direct gift from God. But forms of healthy food 
differ according to climate, stages of development, and other 
circumstances. Milk for the babe is not meat for the man. Pre- 
scriptions for the sick are not suited to the strong. So with 
spiritual food. In whatever form it is taken, its life-giving pro- 
perties come from God: but the means and forms of its convey- 
ance may vary greatly, and will vary greatly according to circum- 
stances if wisdom guides their choice. The life is one and divine, 
but the channels and the forms are various and human. The 
mercies of God are too vast and too high to be exclusively coven- 
anted to any particular channel or limited to the bounds of any 
single form. You cannot bind the heavens with a cart-rope or 
empty the ocean into a pond. Much less can you shut up the 
infinite mercies of God to any finite channel or fetter His boundless 
grace with the chains of ecclesiastical ordinances or institutional 
means mainly devised by men, yet not expressly commanded by 
God. They who think they can so circumscribe God seem unaware 
that they are reducing God to the stature of their own littleness. 

It is the neglect of the Churches to distinguish rightly between 
things necessary and things not necessary to unity, their confusion 
of food with its forms, the identification of grace with its ‘ means,’ 
that has led to the ‘ unhappy divisions ’ of the Churches and is the 
worst of all barriers to their happy reunion now. There is not 
a single cause of unchristian division in Christendom to-day which 
is divine either in origin or character: for if it were divine it 
could not from the nature of the case be divisory. Our divisions 
so far as they are unhappy spring from the same sort of causes 
as St. James tells us all our fightings proceed from: viz. the 
pleasures that war in our members; such as envy and 
jealousy, lust of pre-eminence and a covetous determination 
to maintain a monopoly in God, a delight in exclusiveness 
born of an egotistic sense of superiority, a proud self-will 
and lack of generous vision, the satisfaction of our lower 
human nature in thinking we ourselves are always right 
and others who differ from us always wrong. These unhappy 
divisions are wholly different from legitimate varieties of opinion 
upon questions of doctrine and discipline such as are natural and 
inevitable to freedom of thought. These varieties are quite con- 
sistent with the law of love. But factious divisions ate contrary 
to that law: and consequently oppugnant to the Christ. And 
unless the Churches first conform themselves to the Christ, and 
bring themselves under the sovereignty of His great law of 
universal love, no reunion is worth either aiming at or working 
for. No league of the Churches which is not a league founded 
in love can ever be a truly Christian league. 
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‘There are many hindrances in the way of the establishment 
of a genuine league of the Churches : some noble, others ignoble. 
‘Among the ignoble, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
vested interests, historic prestige, ecclesiastical prejudices, official 
stiffness and the like. Among the nobler hindrances are the pains 
of parting with long-cherished practices, venerable habits, ances- 
tral associations, tenets and customs, which, however erroneous, 
have pleased the imagination, soothed the fears, kindled the hopes, 
softened the griefs, healed the wounds, cheered the fatigues, 
illumined the deaths of multitudes in past generations. Charity 
demands that all these customs and sentiments, unless absolutely 
contrary to the doctrine of Christ, should be dealt with exceeding 
tenderly. God has been very patient, as love is always patient, 
in permitting them to endure for centuries. Let not the divine 
patience be rendered frustrate by human impatience. The divine 
patience is manifestly now working a great work in the gradual 
growth of the desire for reunion among all the Churches ; except 
the most exclusive and uncatholic, the most backward and 
immobile : the Churches whose strength is in the absolutism of 
authority and whose dread is the freedom of truth. 

In these Churches the greatest of all obstacles to their own 
regeneration and their reunion with other Churches arises from 
the assumption that in all their doings, and not least of all in their 
differences from other Churches, they have acted under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God. This is a fascinating assumption for 
those who are able to accept it. It endows them with a wondrous 
sense both of superiority and safety. But is the assumption true? 
Happily we possess conclusive means of testing it. Christ pro- 
mised that He would be with His people ‘ all the days’ and that 
His Spirit should guide them into all the truth, continually 
unfolding to them its profound significance and expansive power. 
This gracious promise has been the abiding inspiration of all the 
Churches in every age, assuring them of His guidance in meeting 
the spiritual needs and supplying the spiritual wants of successive 
changing ages: yet only so long (and the limitation is all-impor- 
tant) as they obey His commandments and cling to His compre- 
hensiveness. For His promise is also a test: a stern and pene- 
trating test : a test which shows unmistakably whether any Church 
is under the guidance of Christ and His Spirit or not. It is 
axiomatically evident that nothing can be commended by the 
Christ which is contrary to the Christ, or under the inspiration 
of His Spirit which brings forth fruits wholly different in kind 
from that Spirit. What then shall we say of a Church that exalts 
celibacy above marriage when Christ taught that marriage was 
ordained of God and adorned it with His presence and first miracle, 
and chose some of His Apostles, if not indeed all, from among 
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married men, and never said a word in praise of celibacy to the 
discouragement of marriage : or that forbids the free search of the 
Scriptures when Christ commanded it : or that confers authority 
on men to forgive sins when Christ confined the power to God 
alone : or that withholds the Cup in the Communion when Christ 
made the wine, equally with the bread, an element of His Supper : 
or professes to work a miracle at its celebration when Christ treated 
it as a simple sacramental meal : or that insists on fasting before its 
participation when Christ forbade His disciples to fast in the 
presence of the bridegroom : or that teaches the worship of His 
Mother, when Christ taught that whosoever does God’s will is both 
His mother and sister and brother : or that inverts Christ’s order 
of mercy and sacrifice : or that ordains its ministers as sacrificing 
priests when the term is never applied by Christ to any Apostle 
or by any Apostle to any Christian : or that removes conscience 
from personal custody and culture and transfers it to priestly 
keeping and direction : or that decrees its own infallibility when 
so many pages of its history are blotted over with errors and 
blunders? It would be wearisome to continue the enumeration 
of divergencies between the New Testament and a Church like 
this, although the list might be indefinitely prolonged. How idle 
then it is to assert that such a Church is built on an Apostolic rock, 
even if the single passage on which the assertion claims to be 
founded were of indisputable authenticity whereas it is doubtful, 
when its teachings are so largely at variance with Apostolic 
teachings : or to suppose that the Keys of Heaven and Hades, 
which St. John tells us are in our Lord’s hands, have been trans- 
ferred to hands whose handlings are so contrary to His! The only 
evidence we can have of the presence of the Spirit of God with 
any Church is its yield of the fruits of the Spirit, notably liberty 
and love: but when the fruits are bondage instead of liberty, 
denunciations instead of love, we cannot be wrong in affirming 
that the seeds from which such fruits grow are not divine seeds. 
The decrees of Councils bristling with anathemas arise not from 
the presence, but the absence, of the Spirit of God. 

Yet there are those who in advocating a reunion of the Churches 
advocate first of all reunion with the Greek and Latin Churches 
which are the most exclusive, narrow, retrograde and un-catholic 
of all the Churches: and lie for the present as far outside any 
possible league of Churches as Germany, Austria and Turkey lie 
outside any league of nations. The imperialistic spirit of these 
Powers is the negation of the international spirit. Internation- 
alism is as yet unintelligible to the imperialistic mind : that mind 
being controlled by the will to domination, not by the will to 
co-equal and independent life among free peoples and free States. 
Similarly with the imperialistic mind of papalism. To prefer a 
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Church league with the unreformed Papacy rather than with the 
Reformed Churches is much as if Great Britain should prefer a 
league with Prussia rather than with France or Belgium or Italy 
or the United States of America. The parallel is of course not 
exact and complete between the German mind and the papal 
mind. There are marked differences. It is inconceivable that 
the Papacy to-day in its quest of dominion would be guilty 
of the crimes which blacken and disgrace the deeds of 
Germany : although in the course of its history the Papacy has 
for the sake of crushing others under its heels perpetrated many 
atrocious crimes. But to-day the Papacy has forged far ahead of 
‘Prussia in social morals and human benevolence. Yet the cor- 
respondence between the methods of these two autocracies, the 
one ecclesiastical and the other militarist, is still striking. There 
are many similarities and resemblances between the Pope and 
the Kaiser, the militarist Junto and the ecclesiastical Curia, sub- 
jugation by soldiery and subjugation by sacerdotalism, Both 
declare themselves infallible. Both claim God as their patron : 
practically their exclusive patron. Both claim the right to adjust 
moral standards and responsibilities to the requirements in the 
one case of the State, in the other of the Church. Neither is 
willing to enter into copartnership with others on terms of equality, 
liberty and brotherhood. Both demand the recognition of their 
own superiority as the condition of union. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a league of nations cannot at present include Prussia, 
or a league of Churches the Papacy. Nor does either Prussia or 
the Papacy, drugged with dreams of autocratic ascendancy, show 
any desire to enter such a league. On the contrary Prussia derides 
the suggestion, and the general, though happily not universal, 
refusal to lend Roman Churches even on the battlefields to other 
Communions for their religious services is a sorry sign of the 
stand-off attitude of the Latin Church. 

Thus there remain for consideration only the Reformed 
Churches. Is a league possible among them : and on what con- 
ditions? Leaving out foreign Churches and confining our atten- 
tion to British Churches we find that these may be roughly divided 
into Established or National Churches and Churches unestablished 
and non-national. In England the Established Church is epis- 
copal: in Scotland presbyterian: thus showing that there is 
nothing in either Episcopalianism or Presbyterianism hostile to 
the status and service of a National Church. The Free Churches, 
to adopt their self-assumed title, stand each for some definite 
principle in addition to the doctrines which they hold in common 
with other Churches. Methodism stands pre-eminently for Con- 
version and personal religious experience. The Baptists stand 
against baptism as an opus operatum and for baptism as a sign 
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and seal of conscious self-dedication to God. Congregationalists 
and others stand for the independent autonomy of each local 
Church. The Salvation Army stands for the divine injunction— 
‘Go out into the highways and hedges and compel men to come 
in.’ A preparatory step, therefore, in the formation of a league 
of all these Churches would naturally seem to be the drawing 
together into organised reunion of their various branches : so that 
all Methodists should form one body, all Baptists one body, all 
Independents one body, all Presbyterians one body. The Sal- 
vation Army is already one body. The desire of the various 
branches of these several bodies to unite together is rapidly 
growing and wondrously deepening: especially under the 
enlarging and welding influences of the War. 

When each of these bodies has become unified and compact, 
then will arise in definite form the question of their federation, 
if not their reunion, with the Episcopal Churches: as also the 
further, and equally important, question of their co-operation as 
a@ National Church. Of the four conditions laid down by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888 as essential to reunion of the 
Churches, and known as The Lambeth Quadrilateral ; three—viz. 
the acceptance of ‘ Holy Scripture as containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation and as being the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith,’ of ‘ the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith, 
and of the two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, ministered 
with unfailing use of His words of institution, and of the elements 
ordained by Him ’—do not present any serious obstacle to reunion ; 
although probably none of these three will be interpreted exactly 
in the same manner or in an identical sense either by all the 
Churches or all the members of any one Church. 

The chief obstacle is the fourth condition laid down in the 
Quadrilateral, viz. the ‘ historic Episcopate.’ What is the meaning 
of this condition and what the only sense in which the non- 
episcopal Churches can subscribe to it? Does it mean that epis- 
copacy is necessary to the validity of Holy Orders and the con- 
veyance of sacramental grace? Interpreted in this sense it is 
absolutely certain that the non-episcopal Churehes can never 
accept it. To do so would imply that their own ministries and 
sacraments are invalid and contrary to the purposes of Christ. 
The consent of these Churches to such an implication would 
be not only of the nature of disloyalty to their ancestors and 
of condemnation of themselves: but of treachery to their own 
convictions and to God Who has hitherto so manifestly and 
abundantly blessed their ministrations. : 

If, however, by the ‘ historic Episcopate’ is meant the form 
of government best suited to promote effective administration 
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within the Churches, and unity among them all, then ample tokens 
are on all sides becoming obvious that the non-episcopal Churches 
are increasingly willing to adopt episcopacy. ‘I'he teachings of 
history are rapidly persuading them to this conclusion. One large 
and fruitful branch of the Methodist Church is in this sense already 
episcopal. Some eminent Presbyterians definitely support it : 
indeed, the pastor of every Presbyterian congregation may be 
historically regarded, both m the manner of his election and the 
character of his functions, as a true successor of the earliest local 
bishops. Some of the chief leaders of Congregationalists and 
Independents have also publicly expressed themselves in its 
favour. 

But if the league of the Churches is to be a really honest league, 
not a mere worthless diplomatic treaty accepted in different, even 
antagonistic, senses by its signatories, then there must be no 
shirking, as I would venture to call it, on this crucial question. 
It is far better that the Churches should remain separate in the 
honesty of their convictions than be united in an artificial league 
which would deprive each of its self-respect, would be a scandal 
to the world, and the seed-plot of future and more bitter anta- 
gonisms. On the supposition that episcopacy was ordained by 
God as the only form of government for the Christian Church and 
the only channel for the conveyance of His grace, no league of 
Churches is conceivable to non-episcopal Christians, nor indeed to 
large multitudes of episcopal Christians who measure God’s mind 
and will in vastly larger scales than these. But if by the ‘ historic 
Episcopate’ be intended only that form of government which 
history shows to have been favourable to the unity of Christendom 
in past ages, then a league of the Churches is an ideal which the 
Churches may reasonably hope to see actualised in course of time, 
though not all at once or suddenly, by the exercise of that wisdom 
which cometh down from above and that charity which endureth 
all things, conquereth all obstacles, and never faileth. 

Meanwhile may we not, and ought we not to, take some 
preliminary and permissible steps for the furtherance of a league 
of the reformed Churches? Shall we not resolve to cease thinking 
or speaking of Nonconformists as wilful heretics or guilty schis- 
matics? Shall we not for social and moral purposes meet one 
another on terms of equality on common platforms? Even 
Roman Catholics are happily showing generous signs of their 
willingness to go thus far in the direction of Christian fellowship. 
Shall we not foster an interchange of pulpits as a prelude 
to inter-Communions? Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians 
sing each others’ hymns, read each others’ sermons, study 
each others’ theological treatises: why, then, should they not 
listen to each others’ preachings and meet together at the 
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Holy Table of their Common Lord? Intransigeants, of course, 
entangled in the confusion of the divine ordinance of government 
with its changing forms, will condemn such fraternisation : but 
their ecclesiastical condemnations cannot be deemed by thoughtful 
and spiritual persons an insuperable barrier to Christian union. 
Some day even they may come toa better and nobler mind. Time 
and the progress of liberty and the scientific method of testing 
assertions and examining assumptions are all against them: so 
also are the growth of liberal thinking among Historic Churchmen, 
and the deepening spirituality among Broad Churchmen, and the 
widening outlook of Evangelical Churchmen, as witnessed by the 
findings of the Cheltenham Conferences. Time was, and not 
long ago, as history measures time, when monarchy was supposed 
to be the one and only divine form of secular government. In 
Great Britain we have learned by happy experience how splendidly 
good under wise and understanding monarchs Constitutional 
‘Monarchy may be, and also what an infrangible bond of unity 
with outlying colonies. But we have also learned by most 
unhappy knowledge of other countries how utterly bad monarchical 
forms of government may also be. It is not the form of govern- 
ment but its character and deeds which make it either good or 
bad. Similarly with Churches. Traditional forms, however 
attractive to the imagination, are no guarantee of truth and good- 
ness. We are ceasing to worship the exclusive divinity of either 
secular thrones or ecclesiastical chairs and are learning to measure 
the value of a chair by the worth of its occupant, and not the - 
worth of the occupant by the age, however venerable, of his chair. 
The only true and sure test either of men or institutions is that 
of Christ—*‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Judged by this 
test who, not a papalist, will hazard the opinion that in the pre- 
sent crisis of the world, when the liberties and fellowships of 
mankind are at stake, the utterances of the Lay President of the 
United States of America have not been more Christlike and 
Apostolic than those of the Ecclesiastical President of the Papal 
Church? No form of transmission can make any man a successor 
of the Apostles unless his temper and teachings be apostolic also. 
God ‘is able of stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’ Man- 
kind is gradually learning to comprehend something of the divine 
profundity of this fundamental truth. And in proportion as the 
Charches apprehend and act upon it, the obstacles to their re-union 
will gradually disappear and a genuine league, based upon divine 
realities and not on dialectic plausibilities, will ultimately become 
not only dimly possible but also practically sure. 


J. W. CaRLIoL. 
VoL. LXXXIV—No. 499 2H 
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THE ‘CHIVALRY’ OF AUSTRIA 


In four years of such fighting as man’s most ‘ lawless and uncer- 
tain thoughts’ never imagined possible, the Allies have won four 
victories, each final and decisive so far as its main result was 
in question. The first battle of the Marne saved Paris and threw 
the Germans back on trench warfare and the parallel action which 
M. Bloch had predicted. The first battle of Ypres saved the 
Channel ports, delaying, if it did not put off for ever, the invasion 
of England. Since those victories the battle of the Piave has 
taken rank with our double triumph on the Marne and our 
success at Ypres, not only by saving Venice, but by making 
glorious amends for Caporetto, while it has flung the Austrian 
Monarchy down on its knees. At a single stroke the menace 
to Italy of a fate no less horrible than Belgium, Serbia, and 
Rumania have had to endure was removed. Charles of Habs- 
burg, heir in place if not in title to the Holy Roman Empire, 
had come to Montello whence, like Frederick Barbarossa, he 
threatened Lombardy with a fresh display of the furor Teutonicus 
which once laid Milan in ashes, and many times over defiled 
St. Peter’s in Rome with blood and slaughter. The Barbarossa 
failed at last, being compelled humbly to bow down at the feet of 
Pope Alexander the Third, patron of the Lombard League, in the 
porch of St. Mark’s, Venice, where the porphyry slab on which he 
knelt is shown to this day. But Frederick did homage to St. Peter. 
This Charles the Sudden, or the Unlucky, when his troops 
retreated, fell prostrate before the German Emperor who had 
not vanquished him, but who by force of events had become his 
overlord. A Prussian from Potsdam, the captain of genius 
Ludendorff, went to the Austrian lines, scattered the General 
Staff, retired Field-Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorff, and was 
for putting General von Below in his stead—the German, that is 
to say, who broke the Italians on the Isonzo. Yet more. By a 
treaty which is known as the Pragmatic Sanction, decided upon 
at Salzburg in a meeting between the Emperors, the whole 
resources of Austria-Hungary for half a century to come have 
been pledged in advance to the great economic scheme which 
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makes Middle Europe one in law as, during years, jt was one in 
fact. The Italian victory, from this point of view, is almost 
too perfect a thing. But Charles of Habsburg would rather be 
a German bondsman than let his subject races go free. 

Not a few Englishmen, I fancy, will have grieved, when 
they heard of a fall to such ignominy from a height so long 
enduring. For it was the conviction of noble persons through- 
out Europe that Caesar would always be a real sovereign at the 
Hofburg, lord of many peoples; they loved the Virgilian 
application : 

At genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum. 





























Fortune, assuredly, had been profuse—and perhaps blind—in 
showering on the House of ‘one Rudolf, heir of a poor Swiss 
Lordship and gray Hill-~astle called Habsburg, rather in reduced 
circumstances,’ countries and titles and supreme powers, 
mainly, as the proverb says, by marriages deftly contrived, with- 
out any severe loss of Habsburg blood on battlefields, where 
the blows given and exchanged fell on vassals, confederates, and 
enemies, the Emperor-King staying mostly at home. From 
September 29, 1273, to the day on which I am writing is 
six hundred and forty-five years all told, saving a few weeks; and 
‘Stat fortuna domus’ may have summed up the story, until 
Sadowa followed by Sedan left a hollow shell empty of substance 
to be the sport of contingencies. But some among us were long 
looking forward to the disappearance of Francis Joseph as mark- 
ing for Austria the doomsday which an Empire so ill-framed, 
nay so profoundly irrational and unjust, could not escape for 
ever. Surely it was a random Fortune, playing at blind man’s 
buff, which squandered on a race of mediocrities, or even some- 
thing less—on light-minded, dull, frivolous, haughty, and 
ungrateful egoists—honours multiplied, which singly would have 
been large reward to heroes, saints, rulers of proved capacity, 
lovers of mankind. ‘The posterity of Rudolf,’ says Carlyle, 
‘ stiff, inarticulate, proud men, and of a turn for engrossing and 
amassing, were not always lovely to the public.’ They were 
not; the Habsburg is ‘an unlovely countenance’ with its 
famous ugly lip; and the brain corresponding would scarcely 
have triumphed over adverse chances, were these ‘ proud men’ 
born in proletarian rank. For the work they have done in the 
world was ever payment made on a scale more astonishing? 
Strangest of all is the magic halo that hangs around them, 
the radiance that persons of title and their followers perceive, by 
a kind of hallucination, as cireumambient wherever the Arch- 
ducal atmosphere extends; for the superstition of royalty here 
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becomes a passion and a creed, although Vienna could at no time 
boast like Versailles of a ‘Grand Monarque,’ a Habsburg Louis 
the Fourteenth. We may affirm, in view of the social reverence 
and diplomatic tenderness, even in our own country, shown 
towards the House of Austria, that the question which first 
occupies the minds of our rulers and our fashionable coteries, 
where the Dual Monarchy is concerned, looks always to the com- 
fort of the Emperor-King; while the British Government has 
hitherto taken for granted that his personal satisfaction and the 
happiness of his fifty millions of subjects were one and the same. 
How Virgilian is the sentiment! ‘Rege incolumi, mens omnibus 
una est.” For, note well, in English negotiations from times far 
past until the other day, the name ‘ Austria’ signified neither 
more nor less than the name and thing we call Habsburg. We 
had not nearly so much to do with Austria, the great complexity 
of nations huddled under that stifling imperial cloak, as with 
China. Shakespeare has a way of identifying his kings with the 
countries they rule ; he writes ‘ Austria and France ’ absolutely, 
when these potentates come on the stage. And in the same old 
high-flown dialect our statesmen generally have been trained to do 
the business of the people ; but more than all where the interests 
of Britain lay in one scale did they love to throw the crowns of 
the Habsburg into the other. 

I quoted above Carlyle’s description of the beginnings of 
Habsburg’s glory in ‘ rather reduced circumstances.’ Now that 
its glory is departing and the word of Scripture, ‘ Ichabod,’ 
may furnish an epitaph.long since due, another very different 
sort of historian who called himself simply an artist occurs to my 
mind, as better qualified even than Carlyle to say what the House 
of Austria was and what it has done, were he living still to handle 
this great study in realism. I am thinking of Gustave Flaubert. 
Those who have read his Carthaginian romance Salammbé, with 
its mingled horrors and splendours, and who like myself have 
just risen from the perusal of documents illustrating the chivalry 
of Austria when dealing with Czechs, Italians, Slovenes, Ruma- 
nians and Serbians, since the War broke out, will be ready to 
grant that Flaubert was the man to bring into high and dreadful 
relief the figure of this tragedy. And yet in Carlyle he would 
have discovered a fitting sentence for his title-page—‘ There 
remains of the glorious Possibility, which we fondly named Man’ 
—read now ‘ Austria’—‘ nothing but an inanimate mass of 
foul loss and disappointment, which we wrap in shrouds and 
bury underground—surely with well-merited tears.’ Leaving 
Habsburg, the Hawk’s Castle, in a background of gloom and 
terror, Flaubert would have shown us the soul of it incarnate, 
age after age, in a double-headed bird of prey, whose flight and 
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swooping down upon the lands overlooked by his eyrie should 
bring on them woes beyond reckoning. 

These Emperors of the Hawk tribe have been a strange 
compound. Affecting zeal for the Catholic religion, they made 
of it a weapon to strike at their enemies, a pretext for adding 
kingdom to kingdom, a rod of iron wherewith to rule over the 
Church ; but their own obedience to its precepts was constantly 
of the royal sort, and orthodoxy seemed rather an engine in the 
hands of ambition than the pure Gospel of Christ. Thus Charles 
the Fifth, who wanted to burn Luther, sent a Lutheran Army 
in 1527 to sack Rome; which these Germans did with a ferocity 
and a profanity no Barbarians could have surpassed. But the 
Habsburg’s chief crime has been his never-ending war upon the 
freedom and independence of weaker peoples, lying open to his 
assault by arms or chicane. ‘ Engrossing and amassing,’ with 
no loftier aim in view, these predatory Captains have a long 
account to render on every side of them. They must answer for 
their unrighteous attacks on Swiss liberties; on that defenceless 
Italy which they enslaved and oppressed so often; on Bohemia, 
whose Constitution they tore to shreds, in spite of their oaths at 
coronation solemnly sworn; on the Southern Slavs, the Italians 
of Trentino, the Rumanians of Bukovina; and what does the 
conscience of mankind pronounce, when the partitions of Poland 
are brought to its bar for judgment? ‘There stands Maria 
Theresa,’ cried the satirist, ‘in one hand her handkerchief, 
while she weeps over the sorrows of Poland ; in the other a sword, 
ready to carve Poland into collops, and take her share.’ ‘Elle 
pleurait, et elle prenait,’ said the old cynic of Potsdam, her 
confederate. Even the heroic, the sincerely Christian woman, 
Maria Theresa, was capable of that inveterate duplicity, that 
‘half and half policy,’ which if it enriched the House of 
Habsburg took from it, in seeing eyes, the last pretence of chivalry 
towards the weaker nations annexed by it with such tender 
fellow-feeling. Think now of its famous Ministers, Kaunitz, 
Metternich, Andrassy, Tisza, Aerenthal, Burian, for whom 
diplomacy spelt deceit, negotiation meant ‘ beggar my neighbour,’ 
the ‘dim populations’ were pawns, and ‘reasons of State’ 
justified whatever villainy they had a mind to perpetrate. - 

This is not tc say that Metternich, morally speaking, fell below 
Talleyrand ; or that, in private life, Count Tisza’s word is not to 
be taken. ‘The inference is more general. We are speaking of a 
Royal dynasty and its servants as they pass over the stage of 
the world. Since the Prince, by his instruments, military, 
political, diplomatic, has made of Vienna the Robber-Camp where 
nations are brought in captives and stripped of their freedom, 
their language, their happiness, without receiving in exchange 
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a nobler civilisation, or gaining at least. as much as they have been 
compelled’ to surrender, what kind of admirable dealing is this? 
Whence any motive to talk of Austrian honour? The brigand, 
though he wore a herald’s tabard variegated by quarterings to 
every inch of it, would not be a gentleman. The knighthood we 
look up to has other merits, chief of which are justice and kind- 
ness. But under a strong delusion we take to our hearts the 
Legend of the Habsburg, as being always ‘a very perfect gentle 
Knight ’ ; and not many days ago these words caught my attention 
in a widely circulated newspaper: ‘at the present moment,’ 
said the writer, ‘ the tendency among us is to regard the Austrian 
Emperor as being infinitely more innocent of bloodshed than his 
Prussian ally. And that is true to fact.’ 

Let us try to ascertain the fact. What is the share of Austria- 
Hungary in the cruelties, plunderings, destructions, which have 
followed upon the War, when we look at the lands and peoples 
where the Dual Empire has held or won dominion since August 
1914? We cannot find out all that has happened ; but evidence 
in no small measure, with details of names, places, dates, and 
witnesses, may be had by those who desire it. When we have 
allowed for mistakes and exaggerations ; when we are able to cite 
statements made in open Parliament and not contradicted ; when 
the perpetrators glory in their shame, and the Government itself 
orders the acts in question ; when, finally, some of those who have 
suffered rise up in public assemblies, living witnesses of the injury 
done to them and visible as they stand there to be gazed upon, 
surely grounds are within our reach whereon we may form a just 
conception of Austria’s guilt or innocence. 

A violent saying was reported of I know not whom not long ago. 
* After the criminals themselves,’ exclaimed this orator, ‘I hate 
most the men who keep harping on these outrages.’ If his words 
bear a meaning, it is that we should not only forgive the criminals, 
but forget their crimes. How, I would ask, can such a thing be 
done? I have myself lost in the War certain very dear friends, 
who would never have seen a field of battle or dreamt of military 
service, but for the unjust aggression committed on Belgium by 
the German Kaiser. That man slew them, as surely as they died 
in defence of the right against him. And am I nevermore to 
think of my dead, my murdered friends? Not even to whisper 
their names, lest I should ‘ keep harping on outrages’? I shall 
remember them, be sure of it, and ask for justice on the slayer. 
Is justice without a memory? On what are its verdicts founded 
if not on proved indictments? But as I have lost, so have multi- 
tudes; and more than I. The orator will not demand of them 
to give up thinking, night and day, of their homes burnt, pro- 
perties laid waste, country turned to a desert; or of the tortures 
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and executions of their kindred which have accompanied all this ; 
for the vision is ever before their eyes. Years too must elapse 
ere Nature’s healing hand will repair the land’s desolation. There 
is a ery of blood from the ground, as loud as from the heart of 
man. Who shall silence it? 

Therefore, duty requires that we make our own the story of 
Austria’s doings to subject or conquered peoples, before indulging 
the tendency which would absolve Habsburg as ‘ infinitely more 
innocent of bloodshed’ than Hohenzollern. And in doing so let 
us take into our view a difference which, while it cannot excuse 
the Prussian atrocities, tells with great force to the condemnation 
of Austria-Hungary. We have heard of German Kultur until the 
mere sound of it is a grievance; but we are unable to deny that 
such @ form of philosophy lives in the thought and conduct of a 
mighty nation. Has anyone—has even Dr. Friedjung, who 
praises the Empire on the Danube to all lengths—ventured on 
talking of the Habsburg and Magyar ‘ Kultur’? As the French 
Revolution committed crimes in the name of Liberty, so the 
Teuton has outraged humanity on the pretext that he was the 
apostle of the Higher Life. He is utterly deceived ; and a remark- 
able passage in the correspondence of Flaubert with George Sand 
shows that in 1871 the fallacy had been laid open. The words 
deserve citation, lest I should be charged with making some sort 
of an apology for the Prussians. ‘A quoi done sert la science,’ 
observes my author, ‘ puisque ce peuple, plein de savants, commet 
des abominations dignes des Huns et pires que les leurs, car elles 
sont systématiques, froides, voulues, et n’ont pour excuse ni la 
passion ni la faim?’ 

Certainly, the modern Hun will not be forgiven because he 
has known much, since the light within him is darkness. But 
can Austrian or Magyar hope for indulgence on the plea that he 
has any light at all? Vienna with its outward show is a pleasure 
city, perhaps not less corrupt and corrupting than Berlin; and 
Budapest has been termed a magnificent décor de thédtre adapted 
to musical comedy. We shall seek ideas to no purpose in these 
haunts of amusement. Whatever advantages of science, or polish 
of literature, the Dual Empire can display is German, strongly 
tinged with Jewish colouring. When Imperial and official Austria 
pretends to civilise, all she succeeds in is to Germanise ; and her 
success would be the ruin of better things, more close to life, more 
provocative of genius and art, in the races which during a thou- 
sand years have refused to become second-hand Teutons. The 
apology, then, put forward from Potsdam on behalf of a military 
philosophy, will not avail, when the same high crimes and mis- 
demeanours which have led to the Kaiser's world-wide excommuni- 
cation are perpetrated by his Ally, as they have been, from the 
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mountains of Bohemia to the Rumanian plains, and from Trent to 
Belgrade. The word must be spoken. Not ‘civilisation’ but 
‘extermination’ is the Austro-Hungarian order of the day in 
whatever districts the subject people hold out against the demands, 
however exorbitant, of their tyrants or conquerors. 

This indictment applies in the utmost force to the behaviour 
of the Habsburg authorities—for which the Emperor must be held 
responsible—in the Trentino, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in 
regard to the Serbians everywhere, both inside and outside the 
Austrian boundaries. As Poland in the eighteenth, so Serbia in 
the twentieth century will fix on the House of Habsburg infamy 
never to be expiated. Not without reason did the war of libera- 
tion for mankind take its beginning about Serbia. The burning 
point was there. M.Chéradame repeatedly attacks the false idea, 
so common all over the West, that Austria-Hungary is just a 
second German nation, whose people are mainly of the same stock 
as those that dwell on the Weser and the Rhine. Thanks to such 
a delusion the alliance between Berlin and Vienna seems to be 
not only natural but inevitable ; and on the argument drawn from 
‘ solidarity ’ founded in kinship Prussian diplomatists weave their 
webs. The name and the aim of Serbia refute it beyond cavil. 
For the Serbians represent on the edge of the Dual Empire at 
least twenty millions of their Slav brethren within it, who desire 
nothing more ardently than to throw off the German-Magyar yoke. 
To these unwilling subjects of the Habsburg and his oligarchy 
Serbia has held out a banner and a sword. Many indeed are the 
danger-zones in a loose-jointed and ill-governed union of peoples 
who differ now in religion, again in descent, and to every observer 
present the most varied grades of culture. The Italians of the 
Trentino, for instance, look ever wistfully towards their free kins- 
folk down in the Peninsula; but while Italy remained a partner 
of the Triple Alliance, what could they expect? On the eastern 
limit Rumania never lost touch with her Latin cousins in the 
Austrian Beechland ; but the King was of the Hohenzollern line, 
the Queen was a German ; those Latins could not be rescued. Now 
there appeared Serbia with a seemingly omnipotent Russia to pro- 
tect her from the worst consequences of defeat ; and she meditated 
without ceasing on the adventure which, if it turned out well, 
would break in pieces the Empire of Francis Joseph, would release 
all the Slavs from Bohemia to the Adriatic, and might even stir 
the eight millions of poverty-stricken Hungarians to get rid of their 
oppressors, the magnates of St. Stephen’s crown. 

Though the number of her population did not at any time much 
exceed four millions, Serbia had proved a standing menace to the 
Dual Monarchy since the Treaty of Berlin, which recognised her 
independence. By the valour of her armies during the Balkan 
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Wars of 1912-1913 she won great fame and doubled her territory. 
That the defeat of Bulgaria, the Treaty of Bucharest, and the 
ambitious designs cherished at Belgrade, struck terror into the 
statesmen of Budapest and Vienna was known to every diploma- 
tist, every student of the European situation. The accident of a 
‘dead Archduke ’ made no such difference as by itself to bring on 
a war even with Serbia, much less the Battle of Armageddon. But 
we may accept, so far as it goes, Prince Lichnowsky’s declaration 
that ‘the ultimatum to Serbia was the culminating point of the 
policy of the Berlin Congress, the Bosnian crisis, the Conference 
of London.’ When Vienna made inquiry, says the Prince, whether 
she might act against the little kingdom, unqualified assent was 
given by Germany in the decisive conference at Potsdam, July 5, 
1914. The ultimatum of July 23 followed ; and a ‘ punitive expe- 
dition against the murderers of the Archduke’ started for Bel- 
grade. Who weré those murderers? And who suborned them? 
A telegram transmitted by Reuter from Milan, dated so recently 
as July 3, 1918, and dealing with reported changes in the Austrian 
Staff consequent on the disaster at the Piave, contains this rather 
startling passage, ‘General von Ardoff, who has replaced the 
Vice-Chief of Staff, von Waldstatten, was formerly chief of the 
Military Chancellery, and he it was who arranged the murder of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the first event in the world- 
war.’ 

Be that as it may, the pretext was a weapon with which to 
strike at Austria’s bugbear, the ‘Greater Serbia,’ so long a 
‘burning point’ ever likely to burst into flame. The policy of 
‘strangulation " had been many years in practice; and the little 
Slav Kingdom, surrounded by enemies, could get no access to 
the Adriatic or the Aegean, no markets free from the control of 
Budapest. The humble Serbian reply was contemptuously 
rejected. Count Berchtold, a mere ‘transient phantom,’ but 
now backed by the Kaiser, would have war; and, in spite of the 
terror and alarm which all Europe expressed at the coming 
catastrophe, ‘Berlin,’ says Prince Lichnowsky, ‘insisted : 
Serbia must be massacred.’ The guilt, indeed, is not halved 
but doubled when first and second murderer agree on a joint 
assassination ; and a just law hangs both. We may state the 
final outcome, after all war according to international juris- 
prudence had ceased, by the defeat or escape into Albania of 
the gallant Serbian army in 1915. It is summed up in two 
sentences, originating at Sofia: ‘There may still exist a Serbia, 
but there will be no more Serbs’ ; and, said the Bulgarian General- 
in-Chief, Jekov, meaning the same thing, ‘Thanks to our inter- 
vention, Serbia is annihilated.’ 

Austria-Hungary, then, has had accomplices; the Prussians 
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bent on their Pan-German scheme who found poor little Serbia 
blocking the Middle-European line from Hamburg to Baghdad ; 
and the Bulgarians, ever in league with Vienna, who had suffered 
@ decisive overthrow at Serbian hands during the second Balkan 
War, and who were mad for revenge. Let me be quite clear. 
I am not saying that we could expect the House of Habsburg to 
surrender in the face of a ‘Greater Serbia,’ giving up those Slav 
millions at her bidding. And though Ferdinand the Fox obeyed 
his instincts of lying and greed, when he turned like a felon against 
the allies who had conquered Adrianople for him—or rather, 
because he did so—there was yet possible a third Balkan War 
in which the rules laid down in Hague Conferences and ‘else- 
where for belligerents might have been fairly well kept. All 
these things I grant. What I have to declare is that the 
Bulgarians, with the Austrians to set them an example, have 
broken every such rule; that they have robbed, defiled, tortured, 
and wantonly murdered non-combatants in vast numbers, and 
have utterly ruined the kingdom into which by force of arms 
they broke. I aecept and make my own the indignant words of 
M. Camille Huysmans, ‘ The War has shown us three martyr 
nations—the Belgians, the Serbs, the Armenians in Turkey.’ He 
goes on to name the culprits ; Germany has upon her the guilt of 
a victimised Belgium ; Austria with Bulgaria of Serbia; and the 
Turk (with Kaiser Wilhelm consenting) of Armenia. With 
regard to the heroic but unhappy Serbians we have the dreadful 
assurance that one million out of four and a half millions are 
dead ; as many more seem to be perishing; and ‘in the prison- 
camps of the Central Powers,’ says a pathetic appeal signed by 
the Earl of Plymouth, ‘the flower of Serbia’s young manhood 
is being systematically annihilated ; these men in most cases die 
of hunger-typhus.’ From the leading Italian newspaper, the 
Corriere della Sera, the following is quoted, on the lamentable 
condition of war-eaptives in Austria-Hungary : 


The Italians suffer terribly, above all those who find themselves in 
Hungarian hands; for the Magyars delight in their power to hurt .and 
to ill-treat. But the plight of the Serbians is infinitely more tragic. 
Austria could not act more ferociously if she had resolved of set purpose 
to root out the Serbian race. Yet not a single voice is raised in Austria to 
denounce these atrocities. It is estimated that more than forty thousand 
of the Serbian prisoners have died, this high death-rate being mainly 
due to hunger. 


It was in the autumn of 1915 that Austria’s ‘ punitive 
expedition,’ reinforced by her Allies, went over the Save, the 
Danube, and the Timok, seizing on a land which from that day 
might be divided, says the manifesto presented at Stockholm by 
the Serbian Socialists, into a cemetery and a hospital. The 
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people, indeed, were told in a proclamation by General Mackensen 
that he did not war with non-combatants; let them go back to 
their homes and their quiet labours and fear nothing. Then the 
Teuton laid hands on the whole property of the State which had 
been abandoned. He took whatever his soul lusted after, gave 
bills on ‘ Peter Karageorgevitch’; and marched away. Of the 
German soldiery it is but fair to observe that there no acts of 
personal violence are laid to their charge. They stole much ; they 
committed no outrages. Then the sympathetic Habsburg 
came in to rule; and in two years, by force of requisitions, by 
pillage, by the universal cutting down of woods, by depreciation of 
the currency, and by innumerable other civilising measures, he 
did his full share in the Sack of Serbia. One hundred and fifty 
thousand civilians were taken and interned in Austrian 
prisons. These men, women, and children had not borne arms in 
any campaign. They were simply doomed to be cut off by 
‘hunger-typhus,’ even as the Austrian axe had cut down the 
forests of Rogot, Kopaonik, Tara, and Roudnik. Neither the 
land nor its children were to live any more. 

We have not yet done with our Austrians and their chivalry 
in this conquered realm ; but I turn to the Bulgarians, who call 
themselves Slavs or Ugrians according as their politics veer about. 
They are scarcely an engaging race. If, as travellers tell, the 
Serbians are the Irish among Southern Slavs, perhaps we should 
liken King Ferdinand’s sullen subjects to the Pomeranians who 
never smile. I note, however, that the common soldiers in this 
instance behaved with kindness towards the people whom they 
were sent to invade, until M. Radoslavov, the Bulgarian Premier, 
and from years past the tool of Vienna, despatched his ‘ band cf 
brigands’ into the region of the Morava which the army had 
overrun. From that hour the destruction of Serbian resources 
went on without a pause and outdid, so my authorities affirm, all 
that even the Austrians were executing of robbery and violence 
across the river. To mistake the intention of Sofia was not 
possible. The Bulgarian Cabinet decreed formally that Serbia 
had been blotted out from the catalogue of nations. The whole 
of what was considered as public domain, royal property, or 
abandoned estate, fell to King Ferdinand’s credit and beeame 
spolia opima, the trophies of this just war. Whatever could not 
be turned te account immediately was put up week after week to 
auction. In the Sobranje one Socialist member was bold enough 
to argue against such wholesale pillage of the defenceless 
(November 3, 0.8., 1916). But M. Radoslavev replied that it was 
patriotic, noble, and right to help the indigent; that these goods 
belonged to nobody, since their previous owners had taken to 
flight and could not be found. Many of the miserable owners 
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were at that moment dying for want of food in concentration 
camps—a fact easily ascertainable, if this benevolent Premier 
cared to know it. But there was henceforth to be neither Serbia 
nor Serbian; M. Radoslavoy knew so much as that. The 
native language of the people was not allowed henceforth under 
penalties to be written or spoken; wagonloads of Serbian books 
in the Cyrillic characters were sent off to Sofia ; the public archives 
yielded up their official papers ; and by a solemn ukase the Minister 
of Commerce (April 26, O.8., 1916) required their surrender into 
his hands, that they might be reduced to pulp for new printing. 
The old order was to be utterly done away. No fresh tribunals, 
however, were set up; and the never-ending cruelty of this 
abominable government led to a revolt in March, 1918, which was 
very soon suppressed; but twenty thousand Serbians, most of 
whom had taken no hand in it, fell victims to the official Bulgarian 
fury. A cold fury, which with great deliberation ‘ evacuated,’ 
that is to say, deported functionaries, teachers, clergy, and leading 
men of whatever description, without trial; and which openly 
murdered not a few, leaving the corpses of others who had been 
secretly done to death for their kinsfolk to discover them. By an 
ordinance published in the Balkanska Pochta, February 20, 1917, 
every adult from the age of 19 to 40 was required to serve in the 
Bulgarian army under penalty of court-martial. Why was this? 
Because the Kingdom of Serbia no longer existed ; the region east 
of the Morava had become a province of the conquering Bulgars. 
To refuse the new loyalty was high treason. Herr von Kiihlmann, 
whose deportment in Bucharest when he invaded Roumania 
diplomatically gave rise to a scandalous trial, had recommended 
the Government of Sofia to ‘ win over’ the Serbs whom they held 
by the throat. His counsel pleased them ; and the well-practised 
comedy of sham petitions, voluntary addresses, and free plebiscites 
followed. Terror signed its consent to absolute and alien tyranny. 
The incorporation was complete ; not, however, until multitudes 
had been forcibly sent far across country into Asia Minor—thirty 
thousand from the district of Nish alone—there to be dealt with 
on the methods which have sharpened the Turkish sword against 
the Armenians. Well did the Yugo-Slav deputy, Rybarz, cry 
out in the Vienna Parliament ‘ Never since the black day of 
Kossovo has Serbia been so stricken!’ That witness is true. 
But M. Rybarz added ‘ The same policy of extermination is 
turned upon us,’ meaning that Austria-Hungary would not show 
more mercy to her reluctant Southern Slav populations than Sofia 
had shown to the scattered and almost annihilated Serbs. Rightly 
we charge upon the German Kaiser all that was committed by 
the Ottomans of brutal ferocity when they slew the Armenians by 
the ten thousand ; for with a telegram of half-a-dozen words he 
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could have stopped those massacres. Equally do we indict the 
Emperor Charles of Austria for permitting the utter destruction 
which has overtaken Serbia, thanks to his own Government on 
one side of the Morava, and to King Ferdinand’s on the other. 
He deserves to be brought to judgment in every single case; he 
is residuary legatee of all these unspeakable, indescribable horrors ; 
unfit to be told in human language, but endured by the victims and 
proved by the witnesses. I have read, and I have sickened in 
reading, the shameful story, monotonous in its recital, degrading 
in every particular to our common manhood, as it is reported by 
a thoroughly well-informed Swiss writer, M. Muret, in Le Régime 
Bulgare ; by the Serbian Socialists in their Memoir, and by various 
other competent authorities in the Southern Slav Bulletin. Note 
carefully, dear English admirers of the House of Habsburg, that 
it is impossible to distinguish between the cruelties committed 
beyond the Austrian frontiers and the cruelties committed inside 
them. Note this in addition : Austria-Hungary has taken hostages 
of her own Slav subjects—clergy and men of property and posi- 
tion—as guarantees for the rest; and has executed the hostages 
when the people, no longer capable of bearing their wrongs and 
sufferings in silence, made efforts at protest. I am thus brought 
along the way of sorrows to the revelations touching Austria’s 
domestic policy, which were heard in the stillness of stupefaction, 
as M. Pavichich, M. Ravnihar, and other Yugo-Slav members, 
rose in the Reichsrath of Vienna, documents in hand, to tell what 
they knew, and what some of them had in person endured. 

There has been no reply, no justification. In truth, none was 
conceivable. Though listened to with repugnance, closured by 
the rules of the House, and unsparingly censored in the printed 
report, these records of a world of crime will survive when the 
Habsburgs have passed to judgment. A Christian Socialist, Herr 
Funder, exclaimed the other day in Vienna that the House of 
Austria was ‘a Divine and indestructible institution.” After 
studying its behaviour in the Great War alone, to say nothing 
of earlier times, I cannot share in Herr Funder’s enthusiasm. I 
traverse in review the lands held under that golden sceptre and 


‘Crown Apostolic, from Herzegovina to Dalmatia, thence to 


Trentino, round over the Alps to Bohemia and Galicia. Nowhere, 
except in the last-named province, do I find the Slav treated 
kindly ; and the unkindness proved by firsthand evidence strikes 
me almost dumb with a sense of the imbecility of words, when 
we stand in presence of deeds so foul. Who are the men that do 
them? Who command or—which amounts to the same thing— 
permit them? The Government is absolute; the Imperial and 
Royal House controls the executive; the thrice-miserable popu- 
lations handled in such monstrous fashion are unarmed, and the 
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supreme Habsburg always was, is, and ever will be, a gentleman | 
Herr Funder and his Christian Socialists may glory in the 
chivalry of Schénbrunn ; to me it appears to be no more than 


A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted. 


Yes, the deeds rehearsed and not deniable in so many ‘ requisi- 
tories’ must be pronounced ‘ strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and 
execrable ’; no shame is absent from them. I dare not even hint 
at the things done and suffered in forced journeyings, in filthy 
prisons, in hospitals for diseased horses where unlucky human 
creatures had to lie on heaps of dung ; the whole nightmare which, 
as we review its most lamentable scenes, may be called ‘a dream 
of horror broken by gibbets.” Who could bear to have these 
abominations put before him with any approach to real painting? 
Misery broods over the Southern Slav regions; famine, disease, 
and death, have taken them as a peculiar domain ; executions are 
so many that our newspapers told England a little while since 
of the military authorities’ petition to Vienna for ‘more hang- 
men,’ resolved as these decorated persons were not to bestow the 
honours of shooting on their victims. One man in power, General 
Potiorek, is said to have signed 3500 sentences of execution. Some 
day the Black Book in which crimes of such preterhuman hate 
and scorn should find a place will be edited by honourable men 
like Masaryk, Benes, Kramarz, Vosnjak, Benkovich, Biankini, 
Radich, or their successors, for an everlasting remembrance of 
what their Habsburg sovereign thought fit to do when his people 
craved the freedom to speak the tongue wherein they were born, 
to live by their national customs, and not to be transformed into 
artificial Germans and Hungarians. The minorities, made up of 
some eight million Teutons, with not more than a couple of 
million Magyars added, rule as they will for their pleasure and 
profit over the remaining forty millions whom our ignorant or 
careless politicians lump together under the misleading name of 
Austrians. ‘What's in a name?’ says Romeo. In this name 
tyranny, cunning, cowardice, and stupidity lie hidden. It means 
not only fraud but murder, not merely confiscation of a people's 
past but their enslavement, or even their wholesale destruction, 
in the day passing over us. It throws up a vast cloud of smoke 
behind which our ‘implacable enemy, the Dual Empire’ screens 
its share in plunder and massacre, so that the Habsburg’s affection 
for his subjects of every race and his hereditary good nature may 
still adorn the tradition of our Foreign Office. Meanwhile, each 
of these dominant factions—for they are little else—on either side 
of the Leitha is helping to turn Europe to a wilderness. ‘The 
Magyars,’ it has been said, ‘ who teok up arms for the destruction 
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of Serbia and Roumania, may consider their work accomplished. 
The Austro-Germans are now busy on a similar task within the 
Dual Monarchy.’ 

These conclusive statements are taken from the narrative of 
an Italian of Trentino, a cultivated and thoughtful man, who 
writes: ‘I have come to know Austria in a way I shall never 
forget—during long months of service as a soldier under her flag. 
I was compelled to swear the oath of loyalty before that banner 
unfurled so often against my brothers; and I have a lively recol- 
lection of the contempt, suspicion, and brutality shown towards 
me by the Austrian officials. All Italians who were forced to fight 
under the colours of Habsburg met with such treatment as I did.’ 
They were called ‘ Italian hounds,’ chosen exclusively for storm- 
troops, sent to lay mines against the Russian entanglements with 
almost certain risk of death, marked for slaughter at the hands 
of the Germans themselves by the ‘red stripe of disgrace,’ and 
told cynically to die for Austria, their country. No detail of out- 
rage and torture was spared them; and, to sum up, they might 
have been our British soldiers in Germany, starved, beaten, spat 
upon, kicked and continually insulted. The story of their sufferings 
in Galicia would be deemed incredible were it not of a piece with all 
the inhuman web of cruelty, heightened by meanness, that the 
rulers of Central Europe have spread over the nations. More than 
two thousand of these ‘forced recruits’ managed to escape and 
have enlisted in the Italian army. There they will find now 
Czecho-Slavs, Slovenes, Poles, and other ‘children’ of the Em- 
peror-King fighting for one determined purpose, to ‘break 
Austria.’ Let it never then be whispered again that the Slavs 
and Italians of the Habsburg realms gave their consent to the War 
with Britain and the Entente. It is the reverse of truth; and 
every step they have taken of their own accord gives it the lie. 
This Italian hero, while putting us in mind of Battisti, Filzi, and 
other martyrs of freedom, declares that in Trentino the manhood 
of that lovely land has been destroyed. Women condemned to 
military service have died in trench and hospital. One hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants were interned after hostilities began, 
equal to a third of the population. Concentration camps and 
crowded prisons soon did their deadly work upon them. When 
the Italian deputies pleaded for their nation at Vienna, they could 
unfold as miserable a story as the Serbs and Yugo-Slavs; and 
Count von Toggenburg, who was Minister of the Interior, admitted 
that in the camp at Pottendorf there had been ‘a hecatomb of old 
people and children.’ At another camp near Rastatt, by official 
reckoning, two hundred of the interned perished for lack of food. 
Men were brought down to eat grass and fodder. ‘I thank God,’ 
said the Governor of the concentration at Ratzinau, ‘in my camp 
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there are no laws.’ This plain statement applies equally to Dal- 
matia, Istria, the mountain-regions of the Adriatic Littoral, 
Carinthia, Trentino, Bosnia. The ruling spirit of the Govern- 
ment is, in the words of M. Ravnihar, simply criminal ; the phy- 
sician would call its manifestations those of a degenerate. For 
they exhibit vice naked and unashamed. The height is reached 
when Austria-Hungary, after taking crowds of hostages from its 
own citizens in Dalmatia, Bosnia, Croatia, the Banat, and else- 
where, whom it made responsible for every act of sabotage reported 
in their several districts, had most of them shot or hanged with 
every circumstance of brutality. A long list, drawn up by the 
Dalmatian Serb and deputy, M. Voukotich, who was himself taken 
and ill-treated as a hostage, lies before me at this moment. He 
went through its horrible details in the Reichsrath of Vienna, no 
man daring to contradict him. But I have not the heart to tran- 
scribe the evidence of things which he and so many other innocent 
victims of this hateful military régime were doomed to undergo. 
That is enough. Shall we try now to get a general view, and 
to fix our judgment concerning the House of Habsburg in its 
dealings with races not akin to it which Providence has left 
under its control? First, one clear truth comes out beyond 
power of denial, namely, that if Latins, Slavs, and Rumanians 
were ‘loyal’ to the Empire altogether, or at any rate the 
majority, as Count Czernin pretended in his memorable speech, 
these hangings, shootings, deportings, and other violences on a 
great scale never could have taken place. All these captive 
peoples want to be free, not inside the Dual Monarchy, but away 
from it; and the lip-service of a document like the Yugo-Slav 
* Declaration of Vienna’ signifies nothing except ‘letting I dare 
not wait upon I would,’ while the liberating hosts of the 
Entente stand yet afar off, and the hangman lurks behind the 
censor. Count Czernin, that high-born renegade to his family 
traditions, false to Bohemia which will never forget them, 
welcomed the hollow talk of ‘self-determination’ thrown out 
by Bolsheviks as a veil to hide their treason against the democracy 
they professed. He was careful to subjoin that in Austria- 
Hungary questions of this description were domestic ; they could 
never form subjects of international diplomacy. What means 
this jargon? It amounts to a congé d’élire, in good old Aulic 
Latin, whereby the Habsburg grants his beloved subjects a 
licence freely to choose the Habsburg for their master. May 
they have a Constitution too? Certainly; and if we can trust 
hearsay, the Pragmatic Sanction lately sketched at Salzburg 
went on the lines of a Constitution for everybody. Why not? 
There is a Reichstag in Germany elected by universal suffrage ; 
excellent device to captivate socialists and the working class all 
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the world over. Even in conquered Tsardom new States are 
springing up under the kindly Teutonic rule, new Polands, 
Esthonias, Courlands, Ukrainias; and none but shall enjoy its 
free Parliament, guaranteed by the Kaiser to function as happily 
as his own Reichstag. When Belgium has been split up into 
Flanders and Wallony they shall be self-determined to make a 
perpetual league of amity, offensive and defensive, with 
magnanimous Prussia. Since modern nations believe in 
democracy it would be cruel to deny them. For, by an ingenious 
though simple system of double entry, the nation which is free 
in a Parliamentary sense is bound in a military sense; it may be 
so long as it chooses a democratic self-taxing State, provided 
always that it remains an army which the sovereign War-Lord 
commands. Parliament votes supplies; the Kaiser, German or 
Austrian, spends them. The nation furnishes soldiers, the War- 
Lord decides policy. What more exquisite reconciliation of 
ancient dynasties with modern ideas can be imagined? It is all 
true; but Austria never yet has given real freedom to any nation 
within her pale. 

This, then, is the second point for consideration. The Allies 
have come by slow reluctant steps to give a pledge, in strong lan- 
guage, at all events as regards Poland, that they will secure its 
independence, integrity, and access to the sea. They have not 
said, however, what manifestly they ought to say, that no 
German, Austrian, or Russian prince shall be King of Poland. 
Though France and the United States are Republics, some 
strange tenderness towards these Imperial families may be 
detected in a silence which leaves the genuine friends of Poland 
uncomfortable. Again, as regards the Bohemians and Southern 
Slavs, while recent declarations on our part have recognised their 
claims to dispose of their own future, the decisive sentence 
remains to be spoken, the ‘Exit Habsburg,’ without which 
nothing has been done or ever will be changed from the dreadful 
past. Let us remember that the Austrians and Magyars give no 
quarter when ‘rebels’ of Italian or Slav origin fall into their 
hands. Laws of war, indeed, put little check on the insolence 
of Huns at any time; but I say for our learning that the Central 
Empires do not make prisoners of those whom they charge with 
bigh treason. If the Western Allies accept Austrian subjects in 
legions attached to their own fighting line, they do thereby 
commit themselves to a definite policy; they are bound to see 
it through, and they must make an end of the Dual Empire as at 
present constituted. Otherwise, what have they done except to 
pass a sentence of death on their confederates, and on the kith 
and kin of those who are helping them at such frightful hazard 
to win the War? Since we take their service we cannot in 
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equity refuse to pay the price. That price, in plain terms, is 
the dissolution of Austria, which to be real and effective must 
include the deposition of the House of Habsburg from all its 
dignities save the duchy of its old inheritance. It is extremely 
ditticult to see how the crown of St. Stephen could be united 
with a small principality on the Upper Danube, especially should 
the Magyar proletariate rise up and overthrow their tyrannical 
magnates. But the logic and the justice of our late dealings 
with Serbs, Slovenes, and their kindred in the Monarchy require 
that the Emperor Karl do from the day when peace is signed 
give up all authority, as well as the name of it, over these millions 
of Slavs. Instead of the Habsburg nominal union and unpitying 
tyranny, the new world calls for a great and free combination of 
them all in a series of States, not one of which shall be governed 
by a Teuton prince. It is impossible to imagine Poland or 
Bohemia converted into kingdoms under the new conditions, in 
spite of their monarchical past. The Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, it is well known, desire to be united under the sceptre of 
King Peter and his dynasty. The Trentino waits for redemption 
at the hands of Italy, victorious and for ever independent of the 
Teuton. In pledging their arms and resources to liberate Serbia, 
the Allies have surely promised that they will maintain her 
freedom against every foe. We need only look at the map of 
Eastern Europe to perceive that we cannot be true to our word 
unless the whole Slav confederacy, including Poland, becomes a 
mighty Power, in league with the Entente. If we spare 
Habsburg we prepare the ruin of Serbia. There is no 
alternative. . 

And so the Allies stand committed to Belgium in the West, to 
a Greater Serbia in the South-East, and to Poland with Bohemia 
fashioned anew when delivered from the Austrian succession. 
A vast programme, formidable in fact, yet more terrifying in 
fancy. The British public never dreamt of such a world-shaking 
scheme when they drew the sword in defence of Belgium. Three 
years ago, they would willingly have made a separate peace with 
Austria, getting some verbal assurances about the future of 
Poland, while taking no heed whatever of the age-long quarrel 
between Slav, Teuton, and Magyar. But how much did Britons 
know then of the world-problem they were called upon to resolve? 
Their own Empire was chiefly a name to most of them. Little 
by little the scene has drawn out far and wide, with increasing 
complexity of detail and a growing sense of responsibility, because 
the sense of risk has grown too. And now, says M. Chéradame 
boldly, ‘the question of Austria-Hungary is the crucial point of 
the whole problem.’ To speak as might Victor Hugo have 
spoken, contemplating our danger to-day: ‘ Hohenzollern aims 
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at dominion of the world ; take care that Habsburg do not secure 
it for him.’ The situation is without a known parallel. With 
Prussia remains the driving energy; but Austria gives her the 
open field. Change the conditions along the Danube, straight- 
way you have thrown round Germany a steel net which she 
cannot break through. Leave the Central Empires combined in 
any sort of alliance, military, economic, dynastic; the one link 
draws the entire chain : from Hamburg or Antwerp to Baghdad, 
to Persia, to India, the path lies clear. We can never get away 
from this argument. It has all the force of reason, and reason 
will conquer in the end. 

Were the House of Habsburg chivalrous and humane, the 
Magyar magnates lovers of freedom for others besides them- 
selves, and Parliamentary institutions in the Dual Monarchy as 
real as they are in England, this danger to the world’s peace and 
security would never have arisen. But the double-headed eagle 
is a bird of prey; Hungarian liberty is the privilege of an. 
entrenched class of slave-owners; the Assemblies founded on 
election are chaotic Babble-shops; and if chivalry signifies con- 
sideration for the weak or defence of the oppressed it is yet a 
stranger at the Austrian Court, neither does the Emperor-King 
practise it towards his own subjects, thousands of whom his 
Ministers and Generals have spoiled, tortured, and executed 
against law. The Golden Legend of Austria must be given 
up. ‘These loose ideas prevalent in England,’ remarks 
M. Chéradame emphatically, ‘ are very difficult to eradicate. It 
is these ideas which lie at the source of the mistakes into which 
our British Allies have fallen in regard to the Balkans and 
Salonika ; whereas England, with her immense stakes in Egypt 
and India, was far more interested than all the rest of the Entente 
in the rapid success of that expedition.’ 

Without Austria the Pan-Germans are already defeated ; with 
Austria, the world is in their grasp, however triumphant our 
armies and though our Navy be invincible. When we speak of 
Austria thus, we should always understand it as meaning the 
Imperial and Royal House, the small company of high-born 
families, so long as they exploit the whole Empire, and the officials 
that act as their instruments. The vast mass of the people, compris- 
ing even many Germans, eight millions of Magyars and perhaps 
thirty-two millions of other races, are serfs and dependents, groan- 
ing under hard masters, eager to throw off their chains, and as 
much opposed to Prussian supremacy as any French, Italian, 
American, or British lovers of liberty ever could be. Our task 
seems far more unpromising than it is. We are called upon in 
the name of freedom and for the preservation of our Empire to 
pull down an effete dynasty from its pride of place. When it 
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falls, the German and Magyar oligarchy falls with it. Did an 
Italian army win its way, as Moreau did after Hohenlinden, to 
within sound of the bells of St. Stephen’s, the Habsburg would 
go out as twice he fled before Napoleon ; Pan-Germanism would 
be an exploded dream ; and the United States of Central Europe 
would make a hopeful beginning of the League of Nations. Italy 
must go forward and the Allies support her to the utmost, while 
she breaks Austria. 

To this consummation the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States are now at last formally 
bound, if public declarations have any meaning. On the 
24th of May, 1918 the Italian Prime Minister associated 
himself in the. great ceremony on the Capitol, whereby 
his nation promised to aid with all her forces the triumph 
of the Yugo-Slavs. On the 30th of June the President 
of the French Republic made solemn bestowal of their 
flag on the Czecho-Slav regiment fighting for the deliverance of 
France from her German invaders ;-and in doing so he recognised 
that the independence of the down-trodden peoples was a neces- 
sary aim on the part of the Allies. M. Pichon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, while conveying the same assurance to M. Benes and the 
National Council of the.Czecho-Slavs in the name of his Govern- 
ment, explained it as. signifying ‘independence within the his- 
torical boundaries of your provinces, set free at length from the 
oppressive yoke of Austria-Hungary.’ To these affirmations of 
M. Pichon full assent was given by Mr. Balfour in a telegram 
dated July 1, 1918. The military event of June 30, he 
said, was ‘a forward step in the great struggle for the liberty 
and security of the smaller nations, and in particular of those 
which, in all parts of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, were living 
under the tyranny of a foreign minority ’ ; and he rejoiced in the 
presence not only of Czecho-Slavs but of Yugo-Slavs and Poles, 
on the Ailied Fronts. To a similar effect Mr. Balfour spoke in 
a memorable gathering at the Mansion House on the 25th of 
July last. The whole is summed up in Mr. Lansing’s message 
from Washington :.‘ The attitude taken by the United States 
comes to this: all members of the Slav race must be set com- 
pletely free from the Austro-Hungarian yoke.’ So far have we 
advanced in a few short months on the straight and simple road 
of common-sense in dealing with the House of Habsburg. It 
remains for the Allies to fulfil their engagements. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 









A SWISS JURIST ON THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


IF anything is to come of the League of Nations a much more 
definite meaning must be given to it than it possesses at present. 
As yet it is only a phrase lightly used in several different senses 
and confusedly applied to different and even incompatible con- 
ceptions. Before it can become a reality its nature, purpose, form 
and functions must be clearly apprehended and accurately defined, 
so that the nations may understand what they are doing and why 
they are doing it. For this task precise knowledge and clear 
thinking are indispensable, and these must be supplied in the 
first instance by professional students of the subject—by historians 
and jurists. ‘The scheme must have a sound technical basis. An 
ideal aspiration is easy ; it needs nothing but a little imagination 
and a telling phrase. But its conversion into an effective reality 
is another matter, demanding hard work guided by a thorough 
grasp of principles and of practical details. The Socialist Inter- 
national had the aspiration but contented itself with phrases and 
never grappled with realities ; in the hour of trial it collapsed like 
a bubble. The League of Nations will have no more success 
unless it is built on sure foundations. 

It is necessary to insist on this because swarms of amateur 
world-makers are rushing in with their projects, which generally 
reveal a very hazy conception or total misconception of the problem 
and the conditions of solution. They apparently think that no 
particular study is needed. Mr. G. N. Barnes, lecturing recently 
on the subject at Cambridge, referred with some scorn to the 
‘ rinsings of historical dust-bins.’ It is a foolish scorn, as inappro- 
priate to serious discussion and a University lecture as rinsing 
would be to a dust-bin ; Mr. Barnes rinsing out his dust-bin would 
be a good subject for Punch. A great formal advance in inter- 
national relations and solemn compact, which the League of 
Nations is intended to be and must be if it is to have any real 
influence, cannot be made without an exact knowledge of the 
position from which the advance proceeds; and that is a matter 
of history. One might as well undertake to preserve a tract of 
land from floods and begin by deriding engineering formulas as 
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the rinsings of mathematical dust-bins. There is, moreover, a 
special reason why technical knowledge should be brought to 
bear on the problem of the League of Nations in this country. 
It is essentially an international problem, to be solved only by 
agreement among nations; and in other countries, where the 
principle of solvitur ambulando, popularly known as ‘ muddling 
through,’ finds less favour than with us, the need of a sound 
-technical basis is fully recognised, and those who by knowledge 
and training are competent to supply it have long been busy at 
the task. We have our own students of history and law not 
inferior to others, and Cambridge itself has a tolerable collection 
of dust-bins, from which some useful rinsings will, it is to be 
hoped, be forthcoming in due time, in spite of Mr. Barnes’s stric- 
tures. But hitherto writers of authority, with some few exceptions» 
have left the field too much to others whose facility of utterance 
is not impeded by an excess of knowledge. It is time to redress 
the balance. This does not mean that the creation of the League 
should be left to.Professors. It must be the work of responsible 
statesmen; but in order to do it well they need the light of 
knowledge which only experts can provide as a guide through the 
doubtful, intricate and delicate, but all-important, questions with 
which the problem bristles. Those who do not know that have 
never seriously approached the problem at all. 

Mr. Barnes has a sense of humour and will not mind a little 
banter about his unfortunate metaphor; but his own lecture 
illustrates more seriously the need of such study as I have indi- 
cated. He touched upon a question involving the whole char- 
acter, form and functions of the League and disposed of it lightly 
in a fashion revealing unconsciousness of the elements of his 
subject. I refer to the question whether Germany should be 
included in the proposed League. He argued that Germany must 
be included, as burglars and thieves are included by the law. 
That is to say, he confused the League with the laws it is going 
to make. Burglars and thieves do not make the law; it is made 
against them without their consent; and its effect, so far as 
it goes, is to outlaw them and exclude them from society, which 
does make the law. Germany, then, is to join a society in 
order to be excluded from it, according to the argument. It would 
be more rational to exclude her until such time as she ceases to 
occupy the position of Mr. Barnes’s burglars and thieves, and that 
is, in truth, the logical conclusion of his argument. But to 
approach the subject in such a loose way leads to nothing but 
confusion of mind. The representatives of this country must be 
equipped in a very different manner when they speak with our 
friends in the gate, or shoulders will be shrugged. As for our 
enemies, whose inclusion is recommended by Mr. Barnes and who 
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have signified their readiness to be included, they are, as is their 
wont, amply provided with a whole armoury of profound and 
subtle arguments in favour of their own objects, which are diame- 
trically opposed to ours. Are they to make fools of us again in 
the council chamber as they consistently did at the Hague and 
so retrieve their military failure? 4 

The point I am trying to establish—the futility of dilettante 
discussion and the need of competent guidance—will appear more 
clearly, I hope, in what follows. The main substance of this 
article will consist of an analysis of the views of an eminent Swiss 
jurist, Professor Nippold of Berne, set forth by him in a recent 
book. As an interested but ignorant looker-on, seeking instruc- 
tion, and not getting it from the rambling speculations of amateurs 
as ignorant as myself, I feel deeply indebted to Professor Nippold 
for real enlightenment; and I believe that others will be glad to 
share the debt. Whether one agrees with him or not, he lays out 
the issues, theoretical and practical, with complete mastery, so 
that the reader can grasp their significance, view the problem as 
a connected whole and follow both controversy and the course of 
events with intelligence. He is a leading authority on Inter- 
national Law, has been for five and twenty years actively engaged 
in promoting its development, and has published several standard 
works on the Hague Conferences, the conditions of permanent 
peace, neutrality and other aspects of the subject. His position 
in @ neutral country has given him the advantage, denied to belli- 
gerents, of comparatively easy access during the War to the 
current literature of all of them; and the present volume reveals 
its extent and controversial character, particularly on the German 
side. His book, which is written in German, is entitled Die 
Gestaltung des Vélkerrechts nach dem Weltkrieg—‘ The 
Framing of International Law after: the World War.’ It was 
originally intended to form the conclusion of a larger work to 
appear on the restoration of peace ; but he has been led to publish 
it separately by. the consideration, which is amply justified, that 
it may have a particular interest just now during the War. It 
professes only to offer a general survey of the problems presented 
by the future of international law, and to lay down broad lines 
indicating the direction of advance ; for the author holds that what 
is needed before all things at the present juncture is a firm grasp 
of the principles governing the evolution of international law. 

This may sound rather academic and remote from the League 
of Nations ; but when we proceed to details it will be seen to lead 
to a clear view of that conception, and of the conditions requisite 
for its realisation. Professor Nippold naturally approaches the 
question from the point of view of international law, and that is 
the best way of treating it on systematic lines; but for practical 
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purposes it does not much matter whether you arrive at the League 
of Nations by way of international law or the other way about. 
The relation of the two remains the same and is quite clear. The 
League of Nations is a part of international law; it is a particular 
apparatus or instrument for creating, maintaining and developing 
international law as a system. The final object is to improve the 
relations between States and to prevent war, which is the settle- 
ment of differences by force. But since differences will arise there 
must be some alternative method of settling ‘them, and that can 
be nothing but what is called law, by which differences between 
individuals in civil life are settled without recourse to physical 
conflict. The idea of international law is to apply the same 
method to States, and the League of Nations is a particular instru- 
ment for carrying out that object. It therefore falls properly into 
place as part of the system of international law.' With this 
explanation we can proceed to Professor Nippold’s exposition. 
The whole War, he says in opening his survey, has had one 
great lesson for mankind—namely, that they were wrong who 
put their trust in force and despised the legal and moral factors 
in international affairs. The War has shown that force leads 
nowhere and in the end is merely destructive. Signs multiply 
pointing to a growing recognition of the truth that the future must 
be built on something different and higher, if mankind is to rise 
and not sink. This can be nothing else but Law (Recht fre- 
quently rendered ‘ Right’). Leading statesmen of the most 
various countries have recognised that the advance of international 
law will be one of the weightiest duties of States after the War. 
It is folly to see future security in the constitution of frontiers 
alone. It will be the business of statesmen to determine the 
precise form of the advance, but they must base it on the materials 
provided by the experience of the War, and it is the task of science 
to prepare the material for them. The advance must be in the 
nature of a development. But there are tendencies in the opposite 
direction. For instance Professor Eltzbacher’s Totes und leben- 
des Vélkerrecht (‘Dead and Living International Law’) is suffi- 
cient evidence that the danger of a retrograde movement is by 
no means remote. The present work, which is a continuation of 
@ previous one, deals mainly with new points of view and aims 
at practical objects. It discusses only one theoretical question— 
the relation of international law (Vélkerrecht) to the laws of war 
(Kriegsrecht). Hitherto the science of international law has 
1 It is a pity that we have no word in English equivalent to the Latin jus, 
French droft, and German Recht, which signifies Law in the abstract or the 
ethical basis of formal law (Lex, loi, Gesetz). The word ‘ law’ has to de 
duty for both which tends to confusion. ‘International law’ suggests the 


legal apparatus of courts and enactments, and does not convey the sense of 
jus gentium, droit des gens, and Vélkerrecht. 
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taken too benevolent a view of war. In the attempt to bring war 
as far as possible within the domain of law theory has tended to 
give it the character of a legal institution. Theorists overlooked 
the fact that law could never fully embrace and regulate war for 
the simple reason that war is in itself a negation of law and the 
governing motive in its conduct is not consideration for Iaw but 
military necessity. It is better to stand by facts, and the fact is 
that war is not a legal institution but the application of force. 
That is the definition of it given by military science, from which 
it follows that though war may be regulated by a code of military 
law it stands in itself and as a whole outside the sphere of Law 
and does not fit into the system of international law. The normal 
condition for the latter is peace. Only this condition is 
open to legal order, and only init is areal reign of Law 
in the relation of States to one another conceivable at all. 
International order by law can only be the ordered relation of 
States in a condition of peace. The difference between this ideal 
and unqualified ‘ pacifism’ is that the latter places peace above 
right and goes in for peace at any price, whereas international law 
seeks fulfilment of the idea of right and does not see the best 
solution in any and every peace concluded. It normally seeks 
to assert itself in disputes between States, but when it fails and 
self-help or conflict takes the place of law then the legal order 
ceases. Self-help thus appears as an appendix to the ordinary 
system of law, a survival from the age of defective order. So the 
laws of war (Kriegsrecht) may be represented as an appendix to 
international law. The fact that it is a comparatively large 
appendix does not alter the principle ; it merely means that legal 
order between States is less advanced than between individuals 
and therefore self-help occupies a larger space in their relation. 
This clearly indicates where the future task of mankind lies; 
evolution must proceed in favour of law and against self-help, and 
therefore it is more important to develop international law than 
the laws of war. Certain German authorities hold a contrary 
opinion and argue that rational development lies in improving the 
conduct of war, not in avoiding it by arbitration, the decisions of 
which there is no one to enforce, or by general disarmament, for 
which there is no standard of measurement. 

I may here observe that these arguments bring out very clearly 
the logical basis and true meaning of ‘militarism.’ It is the 
doctrine—nationally adopted, carried out and put into operation— 
that war is a proper and desirable method of settling international 
differences, falling within the province of Law, and that the 
advance of international law is to be sought, not in avoiding or 
preventing war, but merely in regulating it. This is the doctrine 
taught by German jurists, acted on by the German Government 
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and acquiesced in by the German people. It legitimatises wars 
of aggression and aggrandisement—for which a pretext can always 
be found—and imposes the duty of preparing for them. The 
professed aim of regulating the conduct of war has no practical 
value ; for the same doctrine maintains that in war military neces- 
sity over-rides all other considerations. Those who hold it, there- 
fore, are free to exercise their own judgment in regard to the 
observation of any rules ; and the Germans have consistently acted 
on that principle. It follows that the policy of regulating the 
conduct of war is for them quite safe; agreed rules may hamper 
an enemy who observes them, but have no such effect on those 
who hold themselves free to act according to circumstances. 
These are the principles which have guided German policy in the 
Hague council of nations and unless repudiated would guide it 
again in a League of Nations. ‘Pacifism’ is the opposite 
extreme. It condemns war altogether even in self-defence. The 
two extremes obviously meet in practice, and ‘ pacifism ’ becomes 
the ally of ‘ militarism,’ which has only to threaten war in order 
to gain anything demanded. The advocates of law in inter- 
national] relations, such as Professor Nippold, occupy a middle 
position. They aim at the substitution of law for war and seek 
eventually to abolish the latter by developing the former; but 
until that is accomplished they recognise that force, which lies 
outside of law, must be met by force, and do not preach non- 
resistance. The aid to a clear understanding of these questions 
afforded by examining their juridical basis seems to me well 
demonstrated by the foregoing. 

To return to Professor Nippold. After the preliminary obser- 
vations given above, he proceeds to a more detailed examination 
of the problem and divides his material into two parts, which he 
calls (1) old postulates and (2) new postulates. The former belong 
to the period before the War and have to do with the position as 
developed by the Hague Conferences ; the new postulates take up 
the argument and continue it in the light of the lessons taught 
by the War. The principles of advance are contained in the first 
part ; their present and future application, which has been much 
affected by the experience of this War, is the subject of the second. 
The two stand in logical connexion. 

Old Postulates.—The prevention of war is the chief task of 
international law, and the most effective means towards its 
accomplishment is the legal process between nations for the settle- 
ment of differences. The main thing is to keep on legal ground 
as long as possible, with the ultimate aim of not leaving it at all. 
This is identical with strengthening the idea of law in inter- 
national relations and strengthening the supremacy of law in 
national life. Consequently the development of legal procedure 
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in international disputes is the true line of advance—the creation 
of @ judicial system for international affairs. This has been 
recognised at the Hague, and the most important of the Conven- 
tions deals with the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
There are three modes of proceeding—(1) mediation, (2) inquiry 
by @ commission, (3) arbitration. Mediation is only a friendly 
attempt to compose the dispute and is in no way binding on the 
parties ; consequently it is applicable to cases of such a serious 
character that the parties will hardly submit straight off to arbi- 
tration or a purely legal judgment. It can be resorted to in all 
the more weighty disputes. The same holds good in general 
of @ commission of inquiry, which is an attempt to promote settle- 
ment by setting forth the facts, but leaving the parties to take 
what consequential action they please. Arbitration goes a step 
further ; it not only sets out the facts but pronounces a judgment 
on them, and with the intention that the parties shall be bound 
by it. Here we have law created between States as a judicial 
decision creates law between individuals. And hitherto 
States resorting to arbitration have always accepted the judgment 
though the tribunal has possessed no means of executing it ; they 
have done so voluntarily. By the Hague Convention States are 
free to choose when to avail themselves of the procedure and 
which of the three methods to adopt. There is no compulsion ; 
the Convention is confined to a platonic recommendation or 
purely moral obligation. States may withdraw altogether and 
betake themselves to self-help if they choose. 

Such was the state of international procedure at the outbreak 
of war. But earnest efforts had previously been made to develop 
it further and the two Hague Conferences were largely devoted - 
to this problem. It was recognised that the first thing was by 
some means to ensure recourse to judicial procedure in order to 
avoid resort to self-help. Guarantees were sought for compelling 
such action and were thought to lie preferably in the creation of 
a so-called obligatorium or real legal duty to pursue one or other 
of the three courses. It was to be made obligatory within certain 
limits. That was the problem in a nut-shell. A strong majority 
was in favour of accepting a proposal for compulsory arbitration, 
but it failed through the well-known opposition of certain States 
(Germany and Austria). The problem to-day is still how to ensure 
recourse to the procedure. The author in a previous work has 
gone more fully into the question of creating guarantees for the 
application of each method. He found that the task confronting 
the States, expressed in general terms, lay primarily in increasing 
their legal duties, and that not only for parties to a dispute but 
also for neutrals, since only in a full recognition of the duties 
to be assumed by the community of States can the legal principle 
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of common interests find its desired expression. Elsewhere he 
has insisted on this assumption of legal State obligations as the 
indispensable condition for all advance in international law. If 
the underlying principle of international law in the past was that 
States, insisting on their sovereignty, claimed rights, that of 
modern international law is in the direction of recognising duties— 
duties towards other States and the Community of States. . . 
This is now, once for all, the trend of our time, and herein the 
power of the legal community first reveals itself. From the 
political point of view it is intelligible that Governments should 
tread this path with rather reluctant steps, but tread it they must, 
one and all who are members of the Community of Nations. None 
can withdraw itself from this development of law, though partici- 
pation in it demands a substantial measure of renunciation on the 
part of sovereign States. 

In setting up duties a distinction must be drawn between those 
falling on parties to a dispute and those of neutrals. The primary 
thing is of course that the parties be required to make use of the 
legal procedure. They must appeal either to arbitration or to 
inquiry or to mediation. This is the ‘party initiative,’ which 
must be laid down by fixed rules. States must bind themselves 
to make use of one or other procedure. The duties of neutral 
States must accompany those laid upon the parties. ‘ Invitation’ 
is the complement of appeal, and this is the initiative of neutrals 
or of the international community. By the Hague Convention 
neutral States possess a legal right to take this action, and they 
particularly have the initiative in mediation. Further elaboration 
of the initiative of neutrals is one of the chief tasks of the future. 
Summarily stated, the aim is the provision of a guarantee that 
recourse to self-help shall in all cases be preceded by an attempt 
at peaceful settlement, whether by disputants or third parties. 
It follows that a regular system of procedure must be created and 
the several methods developed on parallel lines—not one alone. 
No method meets all cases. A warning is not superfluous against 
the tendency to develop one as a panacea. That has been the 
case with the Court of Arbitration, which has been over-rated as 
@ palladium. The true course is the harmonious elaboration of 
all the methods of legal procedure into a complete system. The 
author has recommended, instead of a list of unreservedly arbitr- 
able cases, the establishment of a general obligation to arbitrate 
with reservation of vital interests. Thus the Arbitration Court 
would be regarded as a standing institution, possibly competent 
to deal with any cases that arose ; and where it was not competent 
recourse would be had to other methods. He was opposed to the 
total elimination of the reservation clause on the ground that it 
was impossible to get a general arbitration treaty without it. 
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In this-connexion he quotes the opinion of the German jurist 
Triepel in The Future of International Law (1916) that if the 
Great Powers were foolish enough to conclude a general arbitration 
treaty without the clause reserving vital interests and questions 
of honour, such a treaty would be scattered like chaff before the 
wind at the first severe test of its stability. Nippold doubts that 
and remarks that those who do not intend to observe a treaty 
should not sign it; the worst thing in such matters is the breach 
of faith. However, abandonment of the clause is not necessary 
since in many cases another method of procedure will be more 
‘suitable. The more recent American policy is to refer to arbitra- 
. tion all ‘ justiciable’ matters, and all others to a commission of 
inquiry. It is questionable if much is gained practically by the 
conception ‘justiciable.’ Most differences contain legal elements 
which allow of a legal decision ; in other words, they are ‘ justici- 
able.’ But the real criterion of what is submissible to arbitration 
lies in the political, not the juridical, sphere. 
The gaps left by the inapplicability of arbitration will be filled, 
up by the other methods ; particularly by mediation, and that in a 
collective form, as advocated by the Austrian jurist Professor 
Lammasch, who has urged its establishment on a basis as far as 
possible independent of the disputants. This basis is the interest 
of neutrals who take no direct part in the dispute but are indirectly 
menaced by it. LLammasch observes that the experience of the 
War has put neutrals in quite a different position from their 
former one in regard to the question of offering mediation or not. 
- Their interest in the avoidance of war has proved so immeasur- 
ably great that they must always answer the question in the affir- 
mative and say to themselves that the circumstances are suitable 
to mediation because they positively demand it. After the present 
experience no State will ever again be in a position to regard a 
war between Great Powers as res inter alios acta. The same 
consideration applies to the commission of inquiry, which has 
of late come particularly into the foreground in America. In the 
treaties drafted by Taft in 1911 it was provided that differences 
of opinion as to whether a dispute was arbitrable or not should 
be referred to 4 mixed commission of inquiry, and further that m 
non-arbitrable cases such a commission should be summoned on 
the request of one of the parties. In short this method was 
employed in a sort of mediating capacity. In the so-called ‘ Bryan 
treaties’ on the other hand the chief weight was laid exclusively 
on the commission of inquiry. These treaties denote a decided 
advance in the sphere of particular international law. The essen- 
tial point in them is that the parties pledge themselves to submit 
all differences, of whatever kind, not diplomatically settled, to 
an. international commission for investigation and report, and 
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during its labours neither to declare war nor to commence any 
hostilities. After the commission has reported the parties are 
free to act as they please. Since August 1913 thirty States have 
concluded such treaties with the United States ‘for the advance- 
ment of peace,’ and in November 1915 sixteen were ratified. In 
addition, the so-called A.B.C. treaty between the Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile of May 1915 provides for a standing commission 
of inquiry. 

These commissions of inquiry differ materially from those of 
the Hague Convention in that they are standing bodies, to which 
differences of whatever kind must be referred, and consequently 
have a much wider field of operation and are in a position to exer- 
cise the functions of a mediator. But mediation, no less than 
arbitration, can be coupled with inquiry ; and this is in keeping 
with the policy of not relying on a single method but of developing 
legal procedure in general. As a whole the different methods 
form a system which makes it possible in all circumstances for 
every case of dispute, no matter what it may be, to find a suitable 
Toad to settlement. What is lacking is the legal obligation to 
make use of this system, also in all circumstances, whether in 
this form or in that. And hand-in-hand with the extension of legal 
procedure must go extension of the Hague Arbitration Court. 
In this we must be careful ndt to run up against such a funda- 
mental principle as the equal sovereignty of States. There is no 
reason why Great Powers should be more represented in a standing 
international court than small ones. On the contrary represen- 
tatives of the latter seem a priori much better fitted to be impartial 
judges than the subjects of Great Powers which more often take 
part in disputes. 

New Postulates.—Such was the position and the line of 
advance before the War. It has undoubtedly undergone a 
material change, but not in the sense that pre-war aims have 
now no validity or importance. Nothing of the sort. Every- 
thing described as necessary for the progress of international 
law remains so. The difference is only that new points of view 
have arisen and that after the experiences of the War the former 
objective no longer suffices. The foundation, as laid down above, 
remains the same, but it needs a wider superstructure than was 
thought necessary before the War, and this is far more practicable 
than it was then. For the whole world to-day demands guaran- 
tees for international law. The time has come to take seriously 
in hand the building of the legal edifice. New tasks are joined 
to those previously recognised as demanding fulfilment. What 
are these new tasks and new points of view? In the forefront 
are two in which the lessons of the War, in their purely practical 
bearing, seem to be concentrated : (1) The advance of international 
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law must be carried out in all circumstances without regard to 
those who oppose it. (2) It is not sufficient to ensure the main- 
tenance of the legal status between nations and especially the 
employment of the legal procedure by setting up legal obligations 
surrounded only by a moral guarantee; we must also endeavour 
to compel observance of law by the creation of real guarantees. 

With regard to the first of these propositions, all previous 
efforts to create a general state of law, namely at the Hague Peace 
Conferences, were governed by the principle that unanimity or, 
at least, quasi-unanimity was required for the acceptance of any 
decision. Consequently the veto of one Great Power or of some 
secondary and small Powers sufficed to wreck even such advances 
as were favoured by the great majority of States. An instance 
was the resolution on compulsory arbitration discussed at the 
second Hague Conference. It was accepted by a majority of 32 
votes against 9, with three abstainers (Germany and Austria, 
with seven small States, voting against it). An attempt was made 
to save it by referring it to a Special Convention, or by giving the 
agreed States at least an opportunity of declaring in an appended 
clause their submission to compulsory arbitration in certain 
defined cases, such clause to be binding only on those who signed 
it or assented to it. But even this could not be carried through. 
Unanimity was insisted on as the first principle of the Conference. 
In particular the representative of Germany declared that his 
Government would hold by the customary usage for international 
conferences and would not accept the principle that the majority 
decide and the minority accommodate itself to their decision ; 
such an arrangement would jeopardise the future of the Con- 
ferences. The representatives of England and the United States 
spoke in the opposite sense, arguing that after a large majority 
had accepted the motion they could not simply renounce the object. 
The voting on the motion proved that a certain number of nations 
had studied the question sufficiently to be ready to conclude a 
general arbitration treaty. The Commission had expressed its 
will by a crushing majority ; it was impossible to allow a minority 
to prevent the majority from acting and compel them to abandon 
what had so far been achieved. Nevertheless the Conference held 
firm to the principle of unanimity. 

The author does not believe that this course will be maintained 
in the future. If single States will not keep step with the general 
advance of civilisation and law, that is no reason why the rest 
should also renounce progress. Otherwise no large advance will 
ever be made, since there will always be single opposing States 
less advanced than the rest. Frankly, those whose gaze is cast 
backwards instead of forwards, and who live in the ideas of the 
Middle Ages and the time of club law (Faustrecht), will not care 
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to hear much about international law. But is this to be a ground 
for slackening the pace of evolution by the rest also? Surely not. 
They who earnestly desire an advance must carry it out regardless 
of the fact that perhaps single States will not accompany them 
but will linger behind the rest. It is not the advancing but the 
backward States that will suffer for it. 

It is questionable if this principle of disregarding opposition 
can be carried out on Hague Conference ground, but that by no 
means disposes of it. Certainly it is desirable that progress 
should be as general as possible and one cannot but wish the 
Hague Conference to be in the centre as before, but if that does 
not appear possible it is no reason for retarding development. 
What cannot be done at the Hague must just be done somewhere 
else. Those States which desire to have effective guarantees for 
international order must just come together among themselves 
and take the business in hand. The War has made it clear to 
everybody that the days of false consideration are gone for good 
and all. He who really desires Right must make it his business 
to see that the reign of Right becomes a fact. 

In case no agreement on the point in question is reached at 
future Hague Conferences or at the Congresses that will take 
their place, a special League of Nations may be formed to carry 
out a progressive international programme. Certain jurists argue 
that there is not the slightest reason to leave this unfinished 
building (the Hague) standing, in order to erect a new one in 
quite another place; they fail to see that want of confidence in 
those who have broken international treaties might be a reason. 
The author, though opposed to treaty alliances in general as 
always containing in them the germs of war, is in favour of 
creating such a league, which would be quite a different thing. 
The displacement of the old system of alliances by a league of 
this kind would undoubtedly be a blessing for mankind. One 
cannot expect an immediate end to the era of separate alliances 
and their politics, but it can do no harm to point out how entirely 
superfluous and questionable they are under modern conditions ; 
and it may further be said that the transition to a different system 
of State politics can never be easier than just after a war which 
has given the whole world a more or less new aspect. But be 
that as it may, the objections to the whole policy of alliances in 
no wise apply to a league which has for its programme the deve- 
lopment and security of legal order among States and conse- 
quently represents an organisation of Law; and all the less 
because such a league would undoubtedly bear within itself the 
tendency to establish a general union, to which admission would 
be open to all who have the progress of legal order really at heart. 
The last condition must be made an indispensable qualification 
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for admission ; only those States which are thoroughly in earnest 
about it would and could join the league. 

Passing on to the second proposition laid down above, the 
author insists on the need of providing real guarantees to enforce 
observance of international law; there must be compulsory 
measures. He has come reluctantly to this conclusion, which he 
formerly opposed. He would prefer to do without compulsion 
in the sphere of international law, but the War has been a hard 
school. Previously sufficient security for the normal state of 
peace was thought to be provided by setting up rules; and often 
enough they contented themselves with bare recommendations or 
the recognition of definite moral duties. Where they succeeded 
in establishing a legal obligation it was thought they had done 
everything necessary; this appeared to be the acme of develop- 
ment. Further guarantees or sanctions seemed to most of them 
superfluous both in theory and in practice. They took the stand- 
point that a modern civilised State deserved to be trusted to fulfil 
the obligations it had entered into by treaty. Lammasch, the 
Austrian jurist previously quoted, rightly insists in the Austrian 
Journal of Public Law that the holy name of Right must not be 
abused and that the right to break a treaty in certain circum- 
stances cannot be recognised. The author took that standpoint 
before the War and maintained, on the question of special sanc- 
tions for securing fulfilment of an arbitration judgment, that a 
State must be trusted to carry out its obligations. He believed 
in the moral force of Law and the given wofd, especially in the 
international sphere, for which history offers a wealth of material. 
The experience of arbitration, in particular, has been most 
encouraging ; no State has yet refused to carry out a decision, 
and he argued that none would. That was before the War. 
Subsequent experience has in a manner inevitably shattered this 
belief. The War has confronted us with the inexorable fact that 
international treaties have been broken. In connexion with the 
violation of Belgian neutrality an international treaty has even 
been described as a ‘ scrap of paper.’ This case is happily with- 
out precedent in the history of international law,’ and it is to be 
hoped that it will remain a solitary instance. But faith in the 
moral force of international law has thereby received a shock 
from which the civilised world will not quickly recover, and it is 
intelligible that a demand for more real guarantees should be 
everywhere audible. He holds that this demand ought not to be 
ignored ; it expresses a general conviction shared to-day by the 


2 I particularly commend this observation by a competent neutral authority 
to Mr. Snowden, and the Independent Labour Party, who have persistently 
made light of Germany’s action on the ground that treaties have often been 
broken before. Not a treaty of this kind—an international compact. 
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whole civilised world. The basis of international law has hitherto 
been trust, and unfortunately one can entertain no doubt that 
to-day trust is lacking. But where trust fails the only basis is 
compulsion. That is the sad consequence of this War! 

But of what are the ‘real guarantees’ to consist? In what 
way can one hope to compel observance of law? The first point 
to be emphasised is that the new guarantees must of course stand 
on legal ground. It is necessary to say this because unfortunately 
there are still in particular countries numbers of persons so com- 
pletely and one-sidedly dominated by militarist suggestion that 
they believe security and guarantees of peace can be derived from 
military conquests. Among their ‘war aims’ a great part is 
played by the positively idiotic idea that one can contribute to the 
maintenance of peace by fixing geographical frontiers between 
States. In view of modern technique such an idea is truly 
childish. Are there any frontiers or fortified places at all capable 
of resisting modern artillery and other technical means? The 
whole of this mentality, which still believes to-day that guarantees 
can be got by way of extended frontiers and military positions, 
can only be described as pathological. It is the result of sugges- 
tion emanating from military circles and a Press devoid of judg- 
ment, and it bears witness to a totally obsolete way of thinking. 
Belief in frontier security, logically followed out, leads to the 
continual extension of frontiers without ever reaching any end. 
In truth frontier extensions do not serve peace and law; they 
serve nothing but the imperialistic lust of power. (In a long 
note Professor Nippold quotes from numerous German writers 
proofs of the militarist mentality denounced above.) 

By real guarantees something quite different must be under- 
stood, and it can only be of a legal character. To create guarantees 
of this nature one must start from the conception of international 
solidarity, which rests on the common interests of States and is 
the foundation of modern international law. The co-operation of 
third parties, discussed above as a necessary step, is based on 
the fact of solidarity of interests. This is the leading thought to 
which definite form and expression must be given in the future 
legal edifice. One will be able to speak of effective real guaran- 
tees only when the community of States shall have recognised 
the obligation to intervene in all cases in which contending States 
seek to withdraw from the legal procedure and begin hostilities 
before having made use of it. Here, then, we have two things : 
(1) the basic principle on which real guarantees must be reared— 
namely, solidarity of interests; (2) the court from which they 
must proceed—namely, the community of States. Such a com- 
munity can be understood in a wider or a narrower sense ; prefer- 
ably, of course, in the wider. The ideal would be for all States 
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united in a legal community to participate in the real guarantees. 
It has found its first expression in the Hague Conferences; and 
the Hague Community of States might be the court required. 
But the hope that the Hague Powers will go so far as to enforce 
the fulfilment of the proposed obligations is rather Utopian. 
Possibly the Congress of States, which will conclude peace, may 
itself provide the court ; and this has perhaps the greatest degree 
of probability provided that there is a real Peace Congress at all, 
which cannot as yet be foreseen. Failing these two, a narrower 
meaning must be given to the term ‘Community of States.’ 
Mention has already been made of a particular League, formed 
by all those States which undertake the task of carrying out a 
progressive programme of international law. The author believes, 
in point of fact, that the enforcement of legal procedure could 
be accomplished only by such a League. Uncertain members 
would seek to make such a radical step at least illusory. One 
can obviously introduce such a revolutionary innovation only 
between States which are firmly resolved to make every sacrifice 
for its realisation. There is no doubt that there are to-day States 
which have this desire and also the determination to put it through. 
That fact relieves the idea of its Utopian character and promises 
the prospect of realisation. 

One may therefore reckon in all seriousness on the possibility 
of establishing real guarantees after the War. The advance may 
be realised at first only within a narrow circle; but that does 
not exclude a gradual extension. The idea that a special League 
of Nations is a necessary condition for the creation of real sanctions 
in international law is no new discovery, though earlier projects 
had rather the execution of arbitration judgments than the com- 
pulsory employment of legal procedure in view. They aimed 
at creating an international court, whose judgments could be 
compulsorily executed; but it was clearly perceived that such 
compulsion could take place only within the framework of a 
federation of States. And so it is in fact. The introduction of 
an organic system of compulsory protection needs a special organ- 
isation. Now this organisation of States is a conception of which 
endless misuse has been made. The central idea in innumerable 
projects is that of a more or less universal league of States. Many 
have dreamed before the War of a World State League or World 
State. Since the outbreak of war projects for the organisation 
of States have appeared like sand on the seashore, but one cannot 
honestly say that the problem has been much advanced thereby. 
The earlier projects before the War were distinguished by far 
greater thoroughness than many productions of war literature 
which often bear all the signs of dilettantism. 


The proposal of a League of Neutrals, however, deserves 
2x2 
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particular mention. It embraces two totally different things 
according as the general interests or the specific interests of 
existing neutrals are contemplated. Such a League as that indi- 
cated above would be nothing else but a veritable League of 
Neutrals in the wider sense of the word ; it would serve the interest 
of all neutrals in both the narrower and the wider sense, and 
would so far render a league of specific neutrals superfluous. 
Whether they should in addition have one to defend their specific 
interests is another question. But the whole position of neutrals 
and the rights and duties of neutrality need reconsideration. We 
have learnt in this War that neutrality and even guaranteed 
neutralisation in no wise secures sufficient protection of itself. 
However highly one may prize neutrality in a neutralised land 
like Switzerland, one must after the present experience ask if 
there is not something which in practice furnishes a still higher 
degree of protection and which one must therefore value even 
more than bare neutrality, because it lends the latter a real 
guarantee. This can only be recognition of the solidarity of 
interests with the practical consequences. When this is attained 
one will no longer write merely Neutrality on the national banner 
but: also Solidarity. The former stands for isolation, the latter 
for co-operation. 

Having discussed the basis of the proposed real guarantees 
and the court that is to provide them we pass on to consider the 
guarantees themselves. A preliminary requisite is the recogni- 
tion of collective action on the part of the States forming the 
League as the basis of the system of guarantees. In collectivity 
the principle of solidarity ‘against breaches of international law 
finds its proper expression. The question of special sanctions or 
actual means of compulsion was raised before the War and dis- 
cussed, by a number of writers. The author cites the suggestions 
made before and during the War by French, English, Belgian, 
American, and other writers, and notably by the Chinese jurist 
Tschéou-Wei, whose Essai sur l’organisation juridique de !a 
société internationale, published in 1917, deals with the question 
in. a remarkably clear and vigorous manner. These, together 
with the declarations of leading statesmen and.even some German 
utterances, are proofs of the general tendency towards compulsion 
and agreement in the choice of means. But Professor Nippold 
deprecates, in the theoretical treatment of, the subject, the mis- 
take of laying too much stress on the analogy with ordinary law. 
It.is apt to obscure the right, point of view because the deter- 
mining factors are not the same. The problem for international 
law is. to enforce observance, and the practical question is what 
means are at the disposal of the community of States for this 
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end. Whether. they are of a ‘civil’ or ‘criminal * character. in 
the ordinary legal sense is of no consequence. 

The means may be divided into (1) economic, (2) military. 
Under the first heading the following come specially under 
consideration : 

(1) The deposit of a pecuniary caution by the participating 
States. 

(2) Economic boycott. 

(3) Seizure of property, claims etc., belonging to a resistant 
State abroad. 

(4) Adjudication of an indemnity to an injured State. 

(5) Payment of a pecuniary penalty or fine to the League. 

(6) The so-called non-military self-help measures—retortion, 
reprisals, embargo, blockade. 

(1) The caution might consist of a gold deposit by each member 
of the League in proportion to population, as proposed by O. Busch 
in his scheme of a ‘ Peace Trust.’ The League might play the 
part of Busch’s Trust and administer the fund for the common 
benefit with forfeiture of the share of a recalcitrant State. Or it 
might take some other form. Whether this would suffice is 
questionable. 

(2) The boycott would undoubtedly be a more effective means. 
If all the other members of the League ceased intercourse with 
an offender and regarded treaties with it as suspended, such a 
procedure would certainly not fail to produce an effect which 
would moreover be of a prophylactic character. Various degrees 
of boycotting would, of course, be possible. It might be limited 
to the non-exportation of goods or certain classes of goods to the 
boycotted country and suspension of commercial treaties. Or all 
intercourse might be stopped, so that the country boycotted would 
be cut off and placed in a condition similar to that which obtains 
in war. Obviously any State would be slow to incur this treat- 
ment. The boycott might also be accompanied by some of the 
further measures enumerated under (3), (4) and (5) in an 
ascending scale. In particular goods belonging to the offending 
State or its subjects in the territory of the League States might 
‘be seized and eventually confiscated, rights and privileges with- 

“drawn, businesses placed under compulsory administration. In 
this way the measures might be given a durable character so that 
the offender would have to reckon on lasting economic detri- 
ment. The payment of an indemnity (4) would apply to any case 
in which a State was injured by the breach of law committed by 
another ; the amount might be assessed by the Hague Arbitration 
Court or by the League itself. The payment of a penalty to the 
League (5) might be associated with the last-named measure. 
It would come into consideration in case the League did not adopt 
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the plan of a cautionary deposit ; but the latter may be regarded in 
general as preferable, because the penalty would then work auto- 
matically and require no compulsory execution. (6) There remain 
the ‘ non-military measures of self-help.’ Toa certain extent they 
may correspond with the measures already enumerated, but it is 
necessary to consider whether they are not in themselves proper 
measures for the purpose in view. A question of principle pre- 
sents itself at the outset. Self-help is the opposite of law, and 
there can be no question of giving it a larger sphere of operation 
in future international law than it had before. On the contrary 
the direct opposite must be sought. We must endeavour to limit 
self-help more and more and eventually make it impossible. That 
will happen in proportion to the extension of law, and the latter 
can only be effected in peace. It is in war that law loses ground 
and self-help triumphs. In considering these measures, there- 
fore, the object is not to call in self-help but to see whether the 
means, of which use is made in the exercise of self-help, are also 
suitable to be employed in enforcing international law ; for they 
lose the character of self-help as soon as they are employed, not 
for the mere benefit of a State, but on behalf of the corporate 
action of a common body of States in pursuance of treaty agree- 
ments. In ordinary law the legislative authority steps in and 
takes the place of self-help. In international law it is the treaty 
authority of co-ordinate States that does this. In the one case 
the right to interfere is given by the law, in the other by the 
treaty. In both the contrary principle to self-help is expressed by 
the co-operation of third parties. When a League of States has 
once been authorised by treaty to make use of compulsory measures 
in case of violation such measures at once lose the character of 
self-help. We can therefore inquire whether the measures in 
question, which have hitherto been employed for self-help, are also 
suited to our purpose. 

Reiortion hardly comes within the scope of the subject. It 
all takes place on existing legal ground, and the fact that a mere 
act of unfairness on one side entitles the other to reply with a 
similar act can hardly have any importance for a League of States. 

It is otherwise with Reprisals. These have always implied 
the premise of illegal conduct by a State, and are themselves 
defined as ‘acts of force, which objectively bear the character of 
unlawful conduct, but in view of their provocation are recognised 
by international law as legitimate compulsion, of which the injured 
State makes use in order to procure satisfaction for wrong suffered 
and recompense for any damage inflicted’ (von Ullmann). Our 
proposed system of compulsion also has illegal conduct for a 
premise, and the measures are similarly forcible ; they appear also, 
being agreed measures, as legitimate compulsion. Their aim may 
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be satisfaction and recompense, but beyond these also the main- 
tenance of international order, the enforcement of right and peace. 
Our system seems then to move on very much the same lines as 
reprisals, and the measures suggested may be identical in form 
with reprisals. Nevertheless nothing is gained by making that 
character prominent. Reprisals take place between two States 
and are essentially acts of self-help. Our system on the contrary 
is the expression of international solidarity for the furtherance of 
law, and its ideal value would be lowered by placing the new 
guarantees on the same footing as reprisals, which really belong 
to the laws of war. 

By Embargo is understood the seizure of mercantile ships; 
but this naturally falls under the head of seizure of goods and has 
no particular significance for the proposed system of compulsion. 

The Peace Blockade has more interest. It belongs to the boy- 
cotting system and would often be necessary to complete the 
latter. Its principles have been laid down in detail by the Institut 
de droit international, but these would require material modifi- 
cation for the new system. The desirability of an international 
boycott as a legal sanction has been examined by a Dutch Com- 
mission, which gives the preference to economic measures among 
the real sanctions, since the distinguishing mark of military sanc- 
tions or an international police is armed force, which is war. And 
the international boycott is pronounced an economic sanction in 
the highest sense. The Commission is of opinion that the measure 
must consist in stopping the whole external trade of the country 
concerned, imports as well as exports; but it should be applied 
only to very serious cases, in which the interest of the whole com- 
munity requires that an offender be brought to reason with all 
available strength. A universal boycott could not fail to be effec- 
tive. The Commission discusses however various objections, and 
concludes that it is not desirable to undertake the organisation of 
an international boycott as a compulsory measure for ensuring 
international law, but recommends a limited application, 
restricting the boycott to articles of contraband. The author 
agrees in many points with the Report, which he describes as 
excellent, but he fails to understand the inconsistent conclusion 
just quoted, though he agrees that a limited boycott is a measure 
to be kept in view. 

Tschéou-Wei, the Chinese writer already mentioned, has made 
a special study of the boycott, which was first developed by China 
in 1905 against the United States and used with great effect. He 
cites a number of other cases and distinguishes between (1) a 
popular boycott, (2) an official Government boycott. He says 
the efficacy of a popular or national boycott is incontestably great, 
especially when combined with an international boycott, exercised 
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by the States by agreement and officially; and he lays down 
detailed measures for an ‘international judicial boycott’ including 
the following : closure of financial markets ; annulment of loans ; 
cessation of trade; suspension or annulment of commercial 
treaties ; cessation of payments of credit ; suspension or annulment 
of all commercial, industrial and other privileges ; suspension or 
annulment of patents, trade marks etc. ; general interruption of 
communications (railways, vessels, roads, mails, telegraphs, 
telephones, cables). 

So much for compulsory measures. There may be others pro- 
posed, for the subject has only of late been seriously discussed 
and new ideas may yet appear. The author is further of opinion 
that when once compulsion is introduced it will go on to the com- 
pulsory execution of arbitration judgments. Before the War he 
was decidedly opposed to this step, but the situation has now quite 
changed in regard to this as to other matters. 

There remains the question whether these economic means will 
suffice or whether military compulsion should also be provided for. 
This eventuality must not be left out of account, though it will 
not be the business of the League to drive out war by war and 
military forces must remain in the background. He believes 
that the economic means will suffice and will render military 
methods unnecessary ; but when once compulsion is started it must 
be carried through at all costs, and conceivably circumstances 
may make it necessary to employ economic and military means 
together. So the League should have military forces at its 
disposal, since without this background the other measures will 
under certain conditions have more difficulty in attaining their 
end. The nature of such means is more a technical military 
question than a legal one. It was discussed before the War and 
various proposals made. That of an international police, advo- 
cated by the Dutch jurist van Vollenhoven, deserves mention. 
The author formerly opposed it but now thinks its practicability 
should be tested. He even doubts if a police would suffice and 
is inclined to think that if it is done at all it should be done 
thoroughly and the maintenance of a military force be contem- 
plated. Van Vollenhoven had in view at first only an inter- 
national fleet, apparently to be completed later by an executive 
army. The Peace Blockade would be in itself an international 
police measure. On the question whether the forces should be 
international or formed by the co-operation of different nations 
the author thinks the latter more feasible. 

Connected with this is the vital question of disarmament. 
Assuming that a Peace League is formed, it will, as a matter of 
course, set to work before everything else to make an end of the 
system of armaments. Removal of the existing militarist system 
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will be a conditio sine qua non for admission to the League, as 
President Wilson expressly declared in his Message to Congress 
in January 1917. That system is the antipodes of international 
law, and the state of military preparation carried by it to an 
extreme height is a standing menace to peace. In the place of 
over-militarism, which threatens peace, a rational defensive 
system, which serves it, must be installed; and the first step is 
to get rid of excessive armaments. Sceptical as he was before 
the War of any agreement about armaments he now believes that 
when a powerful League of States has once come into being the 
moment will have arrived to put out of action the endless screw 
constructed by militarism. The institutions of the League will 
be a substitute for armaments, and the end of competitive arming 
will involve the actual end of the militarist system in general. 
Its removal will also, we may hope, be gradually followed by the 
disappearance of the militarist mentality. The situation at the end 
of the War will be extraordinarily favourable for the solution of 
this problem, for it will usher in a new political era. Among the 
‘real guarantees’ to be demanded for the enforcement of law the 
removal of the militarist excrescences will stand in the front rank. 
But to-day mere paper agreements will no longer be held to 
suffice ; here too real guarantees will be required. Such might be 
. an international commission of control, international supervision 
of the manufacture of explosives, ammunition, weapons, war 
ships, the disposal of certain fortresses etc. 

There remains the question of the attitude of the League 
towards States which stand outside. In the author’s opinion it 
should be similar to that towards the members with this difference, 
that the demand for the observance of law and the maintenance 
of peace would not rest on the treaty of union but on the general 
principles of international law, on standing conventions and inter- 
national usage. The League would have the right to challenge 
outside States to make preferable use of legal procedure. 
It would have the right to seek the enforcement of law 
from these States; primarily, indeed, from them, because 
it may be assumed that just such States would be the first 
to imperil peace. The legal title to do so would be that the League 
acted as the mandatory of the incorporated community of States. 
And the employment of compulsory means against outside States 
would be all the more justified because this is the most hopeful 
way of convincing them that it is to their own interest to submit 
to the general rule of law by joining the League. 

Finally, what prospect is there of realising the scheme out- 
lined above? The author is convinced that it is by no means 
Utopian and he bases hopes of realisation on two facts, apart from 
the firm intentions declared by the leading statesmen of different 
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powerful States. The facts are the marked general advance of 
the democratic idea, which is the most favourable political soil 
for the purpose, and the effect of the War in smoothing the way 
for its further progress. The future belongs not to the forces of 
militarism and imperialism, which are hostile to international law, 
but to democracy which desires law and peace. The great majority 
of States are to-day democratic. Why should they not carry out 
their desire for law and peace? Why should they not be able to 
realise the call for sanctions, for a League to maintain peace? 
Space does not permit me to follow Professor Nippold on the 
present occasion through the rest of his book, which deals with 
the laws of war—including economic war, freedom of the seas, 
neutrality and other questions of the highest importance—and also 
contains a number of projects for a League of Nations formulated 
by various societies and jurists. But the purpose of this article 
has, I hope, been sufficiently fulfilléd by the foregoing. It was 
to put before English-speaking readers a study of the problem 
presented by the League of Nations in its main outlines from the 
pen of a distinguished neutral jurist who has made the subject his 
own and is a thorough master of its intricacies and of the cosmo- 
politan literature upon it. The advantages of his systematic 
treatment seem to me self-evident. It puts the whole thing in its 
proper historical setting, develops the details in logical sequence - 
and provides first principles for determining the numerous doubt- 
ful and controversial points that arise. What I have tried to do 
is to reproduce his survey in brief, not to criticise it. I leave that 
to more competent hands. But I may summarise the effect of 
his arguments on two controversial questions which lie at the 
threshold of the subject. In the first place the contemplated 
League would not be a Super-State or Supreme Power, sovereign 
over the existing States ; he dismisses that conception as not worth 
discussing. In the second place Germany would not be admitted 
as she is, because the League must be based on mutual trust and 
Germany has destroyed all faith in her word. -Only those States 
can be admitted which are in dead earnest about the object, which 
is the substitution of law for force in the settlement of inter- 


national disputes. 
A. SHADWELL. 





TELEPATHY AS A NATURAL MEANS OF 
. COMMUNICATION 


TELEPATHY, or the transference of thought from one person to 
another without the agency of the recognised organs of sense, is 
a branch of experimental psychology which opens up a vast and 
unlimited field of inquiry. 

The late Mr. F. W. H. Myers held the opinion that this mental 
action, being independent of the physical body, indicated some 
hope of the persistence of mind and memory after death, and 
considered that a fuller understanding of laws governing tele- 
pathic communication would lead to a better comprehension of 
the spiritual side of things. 

That same direct influence of mind on mind, which we show in minimis, 
would, if supposed operative in mazimis, be a. form of stating the efficacy 
of prayer, the communion of saints, or even the operation of a Divine 
Spirit. 

The majority of people have not given sufficient study to the 
subject in order to possess a complete justification of such a wide 
outlook, but there is considerable interest shown in the questions 
that frequently arise as to the validity of telepathic communication 
which are outside their own experience. It is apparent that 
many are still at the stage which demands more evidence to demon- 
strate clearly that thought is a faculty that man may exercise 
perceptibly on others, with the hope for further evidence that may 
eventually lead, without undue credulity, to the supposition that 
a faculty so essentially a mental (or spiritual) part of man’s being 
may persist and be practicable after the mind is divested of matter. 

In early days of psychical research, the fact that communi- 
cations believed to be from the unseen world could be traced 
sometimes to the mental action of a human being, upset certain 
preconceived ideas that all similar communications originated in 
@ spiritual source or from a discarnate entity. Some people went 
further and declared that, this being the case, all these communi- 
cations originated in the minds of other human beings, whether 
we could prove it or not, and swept away the hope that there was 
ever any likelihood of a conscious, though discarnate, personality 
at work. Now, it is more generally acknowledged that, if we are 
to give a fair consideration to a succession of telepathic experiences, 
it is necessary to admit the possibility that some of them may 
originate in the thoughts of discarnate personalities equally with 
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those of the incarnate, otherwise a great deal of evidence which 
cannot be traced to a human or incarnate source is cast aside as 
inexplicable, and the value of investigating and comparing the 
possible origin of such evidence with other more easily proved 
is lost. 

In everyday life, an elementary form of telepathy is indicated 
by a mental anticipation of what someone else is going to say next ; 
or by an impression that such and such is the case which is 
perhaps verified later on by a correspondent. An individual with 
clairvoyant or clairaudient powers will receive a more definite 
revelation which will be respectively of a visionary or of an auditory 
nature; while a by no means uncommon occurrence is a vivid 
dream of the exploits of an intimate friend or relation in extreme 
danger at or about the time of action. 

Children are often unconscious experts. I have one small 
friend who used to win prodigiously at a game called ‘ Happy 
Families.’ The game consists of guessing what cards are held 
by opponents, and attempting, through an accurate conjecture, to 
gather the various members of these Happy Families into united 
groups, success depending on the number and the speed with which 
the object is attained. I asked the child how it was she invariably 
guessed right. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I just think ‘‘ Where is Mr. Bun 
the baker?’’ for a second, and then I know who has him.’ I 
tried to stop this by omitting to arrange my cards at all, and 
refrained from even a glance at them before she made her requests, 
and by so doing arrested her progress successfully. Her mother 
tells me that she has often tried an identical experiment and has 
been equally successful, but adds the information that the child 
would invariably ask aloud for what she wanted, pause for a 
moment while everyone instinctively looked at the cards they held, 
and then add the name of the person who had it. 

To what extent the concentration of thought can be carried 
depends entirely on the individual. In two cases personally 
known to me, students have seen, in a dream, the contents of 
examination papers on a certain subject a short time before the 
day on which the examination was held, although not before 
the questions were decided. Both these people are highly intellec- 
tual, and this foresight, which was undoubtedly valuable, crowned 
months of exceedingly hard study, and, in one case, absolute 
necessity for success was an additional impetus. But, anyhow, 
such concentration is exceptional, and the action of another’s 
personal thought with results ensuing is more commonly 
demonstrated. 

My own experiences lead me to believe that a thought directed 
to a certain individual will fall in the mental environment of that 
individual as an arrow from the bow of a good marksman. And, 
should the thought be powerful, the vibrations will continue for 
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some time after, according to the force with which the thought 
was projected. 

Possibly because inspirational writing has been a means chosen 
for me as @ suitable method of receiving communications from 
another world, I sometimes receive messages from people in this 
world in the same manner. A feeling comes over me to make 
a note of something, and before I have quite realised what I am 
doing a sentence is rapidly written, occasionally in characteristic 
handwriting. 

In ignorance of the value of these thought messages, I have, 
in the past, omitted to get many of them properly attested, and 
have, unfortunately, cast aside much that, taken as tiny bits of 
a great whole, would build up quite a strong wall of evidence for 
critical readers. But I have a few verified examples which I am 
at liberty to give with the full permission of the people concerned. 
They are for the most part trivial and, with two exceptions, spon- 
taneous, but they are chosen from a succession of similar messages 
which should obviate the stigma of chance coincidences. 

The life of an average human being is composed mostly of 
insignificant details, but what to others is trivial may be of supreme 
importance to the person in question. At one time I was receiving 
messages from a man who was in the midst of incessant fighting, 
all of which were exclusively personal. It was remarked, why 
did he not send me some news worth having from such an impor- 
tant part of the line, and let me know the result of the fighting 
before it’ became common property? I can only say that his 
desire to acquaint me of his safety in the midst of great danger 
was far more natural than the wish to give information of the 
German advance, and my interest in the actual events of war was 
considerably less than my anxiety for his personal safety. 

There are several of my intimate friends with whom I am in 
constant mental communication, but friendship in itself is not 
the determining factor in all cases. There appears to be a natural 
psychological element which may mentally attune two persons, 
which is capable of development, but which, if non-existent, I 
believe cannot be acquired. 

One instance of a natural attunement between almost complete 
strangers and myself was shown in the following message, which 
was as unexpected as was the suggestion it contained. ‘ Would 
you like to see a friend this afternoon at four o’clock. Fleetwood?’ 
There was no reason to expect these people, but they did call 
on their way. to another house in the same vicinity, and discussion 
subsequently proved that I received the message about the same 
time that they were making their plans. To quote a line written 
in corroboration by Miss Fleetwood : ‘ We-called on Miss Monteith 
—we decided it during the morning. D. H. Fleetwood.” . 

Another. message of a later date from a member of the same 
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family was equally accurate, but the thought it conveyed was only 
in the mind of the individual and had not been uttered. ‘I am 
going away and want to see you before I go. N. Fleetwood.’ I 
must acknowledge that further acquaintance with this family led 
to a most sympathetic relationship between us. 

A very common occurrence is the anticipation of letters to 
myself and their contents when, from the date, they must have 
been on their way to me by post. One had an unprecedented 
beginning, a familiar nickname being used in place of the cus- 
tomary ‘Miss Monteith.’ The handwriting of the automatic 
message denoted whom it was from, and the date of this premature 
communication coincided with that of the day after the letter had 
been posted, and nearly three weeks before it arrived at its 
destination. 

A different form of telepathy has asserted itself more than once 
by the actual feeling of a definite physical injury. In one case 
this was accompanied by a strong impression that a certain friend 
on active service was wounded. My hand became momentarily 
painful and disabled in a similar manner to that described in his 
letter which reached us the following day. This experience 
verges on psychometry in its effect, but I had nothing in my hand 
that belonged to him to justify that theory, and the only 
explanation is the energy of thought vibrating for some days, the 
vibrations being strong enough to affect me with a vivid ‘ feeling 
of otherness,’ as Sir William Barrett so aptly describes it. 

This ‘feeling of otherness,’ which invariably discloses the 
identity of a communicator personally known to me, apart from 
anything else, was fully indicated on another occasion when the 
actual message was good news and the feeling, misery. A very 
sympathetic woman of my acquaintance apparently sent me a 
communication to the effect that there was a certainty of promotion 
for her husband which would involve a change. This was not at 
all unlikely, but, as it was by no means to be deplored, I was 
astonished at the impression I received simultaneously of extreme 
unhappiness on her part for which I could not account. For 
many years telepathy between us had mutually proved extra- 
ordinarily correct, and the two impressions were so irreconcilable 
that I took the precaution of dating this experience and did not 
write to her on the subject, knowing that she was certain to tell 
me of such an important step. Shortly after a third impression 
superseded the first, contradicting the original information. We 
met a few weeks later and discovered that, although she had quite 
unintentionally conveyed the message to me, it was correct. The 
date I received it corresponded to a day when the likelihood of a 
new and better appointment for her husband in the immediate 
future was made known to them privately. Before she was able to 
follow up her intention of writing to me, the appointment was 
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frustrated by @ most unusual circumstance which no one could 
have foreseen, and all the time she was suffering from nervous 
depression caused by a slight indisposition which had nothing 
whatever to do with the case in point. 

The first telepathic message from another friend proved itself 
useful and was the beginning of many others from her with equal 
success. This was written in the third person which, for some 
reason or other, was characteristic of her early communications. 
‘Mrs. W. sends her love and will meet you at the theatre.’ I 
came to the conclusion that, as there was no other way of letting 
me know, she had deliberately tried to impress me with the fact 
that her plans were unavoidably changed, and I acted accordingly, 
in spite of the arrangement we had made to travel together by 
a certain train and go to the play. But that was not so. She 
was worried because unforeseen circumstances prevented her from 
keeping to the original arrangement and hoped that not finding 
her at the station I should act independently and go on to the 
theatre where she intended to meet me. On another occasion her 
intentions were forestalled in the same way. ‘Mrs. W. fears— 
will you run round (one) afternoon’ was written and explained 
by Mrs. W., when I told her of it, by an overwhelming premoni- 
tion which came over her and which caused her such intense 
mental suffering that she decided to fix an afternoon without delay 
when we could talk it over. It was a most unusual course for her 
to take'and about the only exception I have ever known her make 
with regard to her habit of extreme reserve on any matter of 
personal feelings. 

These are typical illustrations of a close communion between 
myself and kindred spirits in the greatest sense of the word, but 
it does not follow that I am able to receive messages from anybody 
who chooses to try to transfer a thought, nor has any matter ever 
come to my knowledge without a full intention that I should know 
in the mind of the people themselves. It is not a faculty through 
which one may become aware of others’ inmost thoughts, which 
would undoubtedly lead to mutual discomfort, and I am of the 
opinion that a feeling of reserve on any subject acts automatically 
and closes the line of communication of thought as effectually as, 
in everyday intercourse, silence will cover innate reserve. I say 
this advisedly after many years of experiences, supplemented by 
experiments made by friends with whom this telepathy is most 
marked, to see if they could withhold matters that would eventually 
concern me personally until they chose to reveal them. And in 
this they were always successful. If they require my services it 
appears that I am ‘rung up’ sharply, so to speak ; if it is a question 
of personal intentions which can be carried out independently of 
me, whether I am included in the scheme or not, I am left in 
peace. The interest, I believe, however slight, must be mutual. 
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When messages take the form of characteristic handwriting 
which satisfactorily discloses the identity of the personality at 
work, it is advisable to arrange experiments whenever it is possible 
to have these demonstrated. It is seldom that two separate com- 
municators who have proved themselves to be capable of impressing 
their style of handwriting in addition to their thoughts are staying 
in the same town, but on one occasion this happened to be the 
case, and we seized the first opportunity that presented itself. 

There were just the two experimenters besides myself. One 
of them, ‘ Ella,’ often and successfully sent me thought messages, 
but the first that arrived was unintentional. ‘Have you any 
messages for me?—Ella’ was written one morning by me in 
the midst of ordinary correspondence and, although with extreme 
rapidity and with no expectation of any communication from 
her, in a replica of her handwriting. I met her the following day, 
and her explanation was that she was thinking of me at the time 
I got the writing, and anxious to know if I had good news from 
a friend of ours on active service who occasionally enclosed 
messages for her. 

On another occasion when I had not met her for a few weeks 
owing to a serious illness which prevented her from receiving any 
visitors, I wrote the following: ‘Vous pouvez venir me voir 
aujourd’hui, si vous voulez. Regu une lettre de Jack.’ I fully 
expected a note from her in course of the morning but none came. 
The next day I called to inquire and was allowed to see her for 
a short time. She then told me that, on the morning before, as 
she was feeling stronger, she wanted me to come and had every 
intention of sending her French maid with a message, but the 
Doctor’s visit intervened and he vetoed the suggestion as unwise. 
The message about the letter was also correct. 

As regards the other experimenter, Mr. D., he had from time 
to time sent me communications. They were invariably short but 
always very much to the point. Perhaps one of the most satis- 
factory I ever received from him was d propos of an incident which 
caused us all some anxiety. He had been given an important 
commission after much hard work and expenditure of personal 
effort to secure it. As his services were not required immediately, 
he left the country he was in and came over to his people, who 
were then in England. I was staying with the family at the 
time and saw for myself a private telegram from Headquarters 
advising him to return at once and explaining that there was 
danger of the commission being cancelled owing to his absence. 
This telegram had been delayed for four days and the earliest 
moment that he could possibly arrive and report himself was five 
days later still. Things looked black and he started on his 
journey fully expecting his dismissal. Of course we knew when 
he was likely to be at his destination and we were reassured by a 
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message I received late on the day he should have arrived—‘ I am 
not dismissed.” This was signed with his name. We all recog- 
nised by the handwriting from whom it came, and it was happily 
verified by a letter from him received in due course, and dated 
the same day as my message. 

Judging from these, and others equally satisfactory, we 
naturally hoped for great results immediately on settling down to 
the experiment. Both ‘ Ella’ and Mr. D. were as interested and 
enthusiastic as myself, but it took a little time before the pencil 
I had in my hand wrote anything at all. Mr. D.’s previous 
messages had been sent in moments of excitement, and at high 
pressure, and he was of the opinion that some strong impetus was 
necessary to give sufficient vibratory energy to affect me. But a 
few sentences were written, not the actual one which he was 
endeavouring to impress on me, and which was inconsequent, but 
indicating his hopes for the coming summer. They were, 
he confessed, uppermost in his mind, and the handwriting in 
the first instance decided their origin. 

‘My own idea is to get back to England this Summer, if 
possible. But I am not sure I can get permission. The only 
(way ?) will be to get the necessary --—. We have to get special 
permission to go over to England often, but family affairs can 
be pressing, and being a ——, ask on account of [name given], 
bring up an excuse and put it through. 4 

At this point, the writing became illegible ia changed. * Let 
me write. Is it possible that —— [name given] is trying to 
write?’ And the answer to my remark ‘ Is that you, Ella?’ was 
given mentally and recorded by the pencil ‘ Yes.’ The style of 
the writing, although much enlarged, resembled that of ‘ Ella’ ; 
and then followed immediately ‘I want to say something,’ which, 
although not so characteristically written as his previous com- 
munication, was correctly attributed to him by me before he spoke. 
A slight pause ensued, while I waited for him to say it, but the 
pencil wrote in ‘ Ella’s’ style, very much enlarged, the word 
‘Music.’ She acknowledged her thoughts had wandered to a 
musical composition that she intended to play the following day— 
a flagrant want of concentration—but one which accentuated the 
sympathy between us, as we were both concerned in that 
performance. 

These and other slight but equally correct results were the out- 
come of a single experiment with only a limited amount of time 
at our disposal, but were sufficient to convince us that the previous 
communications I had received from them, at distances which 
varied from five to five hundred miles between us, had not been 
a series of chance coincidences depending on mere conjectures. 
Nor was the distinctive handwriting, the chief point of the experi- 
ment, an insignificant test for distinguishing the personality. 

Vou. LXXXIV—No. 499 21 
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Another experiment was tried with the Mrs. W. I have already 
mentioned as having transferred her thoughts on many occasions 
to me, and another friend, Mrs. X., as an interested witness. 
Mrs. X.’s interest lay in the fact that we could never trace the 
slightest telepathic connexion between us, while her husband, 
who had passed over several years previously, had given numerous 
proofs of identity, many of which being known to her were accord- 
ingly considered of doubtful origin. 

There were incidents which suggested a possibility that my 
psychic perception of his presence was not at fault and that he 
continued his endeavours to prove that he retained a complete 
memory of his earth-life, but they were in the minority. One was 
the affirmation of a certain action unknown to me, and contrary 
to her supposition, which was verified at a much later date; 
another, a prediction he made concerning some business matters, 
the fulfilment of which might have been foreseen by him but was 
not even hoped for by any other ; and a third was a promise made 
to me privately that he would give a message for his wife the 
following Saturday. I fully expected him to communicate that 
message to me and was intensely disappointed not to receive any 
on the day mentioned, but he did better. He entrusted it to a 
mutual friend on the Saturday promised, who sent it to Mrs. X., 
who appreciated it greatly for the fact that neither of us knew that 
this lady possessed any psychic gifts nor had we ever discussed 
the subject with her. 

To return to the experiment, it was arranged for the purpose 
of getting evidential thought manifestations from Mrs. W. with 
Mrs. X. as a witness. I could get nothing at all from Mrs. X. 
except a bare ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ which she gave mentally in answer 
to some simple questions which we tried in desperation. Mrs. 
W.’s thoughts on the contrary were transferred immediately with- 
out delay, and my full attention became fixed on her and what 
she was going to think next. In the middle of a sentence there 
was a pause—my hand was arrested in mid-air for a moment and 
then went on writing, in a totally different style, ‘ My ’ and paused 
again. By this time my attention was thoroughly aroused, for 
I thought she was trying an experiment of her own and I waited 
until the pencil moved again, when there was written very deliber- 
ately—‘ Wife wants something R. F. X.,’ Mr. X.’s initials. 
There had been no indication of his presence until this moment, 
so far as 1 was concerned, but the message, although unexpected, 
was not improbable, and an explanation from Mrs. X. was forth- 
coming. She said that Mrs. W. and I were so absorbed in our 
experiment she thought she would try one of her own and resolved 
to attract my notice to her through a strong concentration of will, 
and was determined to arrest the stream of thought from Mrs. W. 
that was being registered by the pencil. Either this took the form 
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of a message from her husband or he had become aware of her 
desire and passed it on to me. It is impossible to prove, but ia 
drawing any conclusion it should be remembered that there has 
been evidence pointing to a close communion between Mr. and 
Mrs. X., and moreover, in messages which he gave relating to 
episodes known to her and tested in such a way as to prove they 
evolved from her mind, it was his persistence influencing me which 
proved stronger than her arguments every time. 

It is disappointing, but true, that even in the case of a great 
friendship the gulf of space is not always bridged naturally. In 
the case of one of my much loved friends, a Miss R., in spite of the 
fact that she was a highly evolved psychic and worked indefatigably 
with an old member of the Psychical Research who continues acti- 
vities from a higher sphere, we were never able to send or receive 
thought-messages to or from each other except with this discarnate 
spirit as a messenger. His personality was well established to 
several others besides ourselves, and of course both she and I were 
perfectly aware of his co-operation on many occasions. But, 
irritating as it is to be told by the physically blind and deaf critics 
that one cannot be sure of the identity of an ‘ unseen ’ personality, 
for the sake of the subject we were ready to work for some time 
in accordance with the rule that unconscious telepathy between her 
and myself explained everything. In one case, however, this 
supposition may be allowed to give way, as the communicator 
desired what to both seemed impracticable. The facts are as 
follows : 

T had left London, having said good-bye to Miss R. for, as we 
then thought, several months, but within a few weeks I was back 
again, just for a short time, on a business matter, and, knowing 
that Miss R. had arranged to spend that particular month in the 
country, I did not hope to see her. We seldom or never corre- 
sponded. I was desired one morning, by the spirit of her friend, 
to go to her at once, giving me an urgent reason for so doing. Not 
only was she ill, but difficulties had arisen in which I could be 
of assistance. Naturally, I demurred, my reason being that she 
was not within reach. He assured me she had not left town, and 
begged me to go. I went and found it was as he had said. She 
had remained in London longer than she had intended, she was 
not only ill but in difficulties which I was able to take off her 
hands. And, to the communication made to me was added one 
to her from him the same morning, telling her to send for me, 
and assuring her that I was near enough to call. This was only 
one of many similar experiences, and the story is known to others, 
who agree that the details of the difficulties that faced her were 
of so unusual a character as to preclude a surmise on my part, 
or an anticipation that might have arisen from unconscious 


telepathy. 2u2 
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Another case in which the transference of thought from a 
discarnate individual was again debatable, was an inquiry made by 
an officer, recently deceased, regarding a matter of which his 
widow declared he could not be in doubt. She herself was psychic, 
in an indefinable sort of way but sufficiently so to be sure of the 
persistence of his full personality and guidance, and had no desire 
for any further communications to supplement those that she 
received herself. During an afternoon call, it was evident to me 
that he was with her, and he impressed me to say that he was 
anxious to know if she had received all the money due to her. 
She informed me that he was most methodical, he had been careful 
to leave all his documents in perfect order in case of his sudden 
death, and there had been no difficulties in any of her monetary 
affairs. He impressed me further with the fact that it was some 
extra money which she ought to have, with respect to something 
that was now with other letters confined by a broad, red rubber 
band. She contested this hotly, but in spite of her certainty that 
he must know her business matters were all satisfactory, and a 
consequent disbelief in the validity of his message, I prevailed on 
her to bring down a dispatch box. She looked through it hurriedly, 
only to find a few bundles of letters, and all of them enclosed in 
narrow rubber bands, and she was quite decided that I had made 
a mistake. The next morning, however, she came to tell me that, 
after my departure, she found a small packet at the bottom of 
the box, the only one she had with the distinctive broad, red 
rubber band. It contained a few letters addressed to him, which 
had evidently been delivered on the day that he was killed, and 
were unopened. One was from her, acknowledging a cheque for 
a large sum of money which the Government had granted for 
some extra expenses that had been incurred, in answer to a request, 
made by him in a registered letter, to acquaint him of its arrival 
immediately. 

There was no desire made on either side for further communi- 
cation, nor were there any actual proofs of identity given. In 
this case, my perception of his presence was visionary, and as he 
was personally known to me a description was unnecessary. I had, 
however, a sensation of severe physical injury to a part of my body 
which, I was told some time later, was the locality of the wound 
to which he succumbed. 

Telepathy is indisputable. As a means of communication 
between the living it is by no means uncommon. The question 
remains : if this transference of thought cannot logically be con- 
fined to the living, being apparently independent of matter, is it 
not fair to suppose that such communion may be not only a possible 
but a natural link which the death of the physical body cannot 


destroy? 
Mary E. Monterra. 





THE CONSTITUTION IN THE CAULDRON 


The laws reach but a very little way. Constitute government how you 
please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon the exercise of 
powers, which are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of Ministers 
of State. Even all the use and potency of the laws depends upon them. 
Without them your Commonwealth is no better than a scheme upon paper, 
and not a living active effective organisation. EpmunpD BuRkE. 

En Angleterre la constitution peut changer sans cesse; ou plutét elle 
n’existe pas. A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Burke and Tocqueville are perhaps the greatest publicists 
produced by their respective countries. Each had profound 
knowledge of and reverence for the pervading spirit of the 
English Constitution, and the texts from their pens prefixed 
to this article aptly summarise, in Tocqueville’s case not without 
an element of paradox, certain important aspects of the faith 
which inspired them. Even a written Constitution may be 
little more than a cadre. Even a rigid Constitution may be 
subject to perpetual and subtle modifications. President 
Woodrow Wilson has shown in his Congressional Government 
that even the Constitution of the United States of America, 
perhaps the most ‘ rigid’ Constitution ever framed, is not exempt 
from this universal law, and has been profoundly modified by 
the men who have worked it. Much more, of course, is this 
the case in a Constitution so largely unwritten as is our own— 
a truth to which Burke was keenly alive. The constitutional 
law of England reaches but a very little way. The British 
Commonwealth does not even possess ‘a scheme upon paper.’ 
Here, in a peculiar degree, everything depends upon the prudence 
and uprightness of the members of the Executive. 

Tocqueville’s famous aphorism has long since become a 
commonplace with commentators upon the British Constitution ; 
but, true at all times, it has never been more strikingly demon- 
strated than in the last two years. For even in a Constitution 
which, like our own, is in a state of perpetual transition it is 
possible to note variations of pace. At no time has the pace 
been so rapid as during the Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George. 
A text-book of Constitutional Theory and Practice published in 
1816 would have been less out of date in 1916, than would a 
text-book published in the September of 1916 be out of date 
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to-day. In the twenty months which have elapsed since 
December 1916 changes have been effected in the machinery of 
the Constitution more fundamental than any which had occurred 
in the previous hundred years. It is proposed, in the following 
pages, to indicate a few of these changes, and to examine their 
significance, several and cumulative. 


I 


Perhaps the most significant is the fact that we are in a 
position to indicate the change, if not in full detail and with 
absolute precision, still with an approach to detailed accuracy 
hitherto impossible. Of all the characteristic features of the 
English Constitution none has stood out so prominently as the 
mystery in which its actual mechanism has been shrouded. At 
every turn it has baffled curiosity, even legitimate and scientific 
curiosity. Its secret workings have been as jealously veiled and 
guarded as the mysteries of Eleusis. The attentive reader of 
the Memoirs and Correspondence of deceased statesmen has been 
able to glean a few hints, and in a very few cases statesmen who 
have themselves held Cabinet offices— Lord Russell,’ Lord 
Rosebery,? and Lord Morley of Blackburn* are notable illus- 
trations—have condescended into the arena of constitutional 
commentary. But such authorities have thrown light, as a rule, 
only upon the working of the Constitution at some period of the 
past, be it recent or remote. Foreign commentators upon 
English institutions—Frenchmen, for example, familiar with a 
long series of written Constitutions, each self-contained, 
complete and coherent—are almost pathetic in their description 
of their efforts to grasp the elusive thing. Monsieur Boutmy, 
for instance, the accomplished author of Etudes de droit con- 
slitutionnel, picturesquely compares the English Constitution 
to un chemin qui marche, or ‘to a river whose moving surface 
glides away at one’s feet, meandering in and out in endless 
curves, now seeming to disappear in a whirlpool, now almost 
lost to sight in the verdure.’ And everyone will recall Burke’s 
famous admonition: ‘We ought to understand it [our own 
Constitution] according to our measure; and to venerate where 
we are not able presently to comprehend.” The admonition 
contains an implicit warning: we must not expect to compre- 
hend; admiration must be the measure less of our knowledge 
than of our faith. 

1 The English Government and Constitution. 

2 
s ye Walpole (‘English Statesmen’). To these should péflisps be 


added Lord Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ez-Minister, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Gleanings of Past Years. 
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But all this has been changed within the last year. The 
veil has been at last lifted. Curiosity vulgar or scientific may 
satisfy itself. The profane public is now admitted into the very 
arcana of the Constitution. The Temple of 10 Downing Street 
has been provided with a gallery. Revolution is in the air; 
otherwise we should surely have received something of a shock 
when there was issued as a Blue-book—in unconventionally 
convenient shape and at a modest price—The War Cabinet: 
Report for the Year 1917. The Report seems to suggest that the 
methods of the City have invaded Westminster ; we might be in 
Lombard Street rather than Whitehall. For here is a Board 
of Directors giving to the shareholders an account of their 
stewardship. Here is a Balance-sheet, though it is proper to add 
that it contains only the Credit side of the account. But, 
interesting and important as are the details of the Report, by 
far its most significant feature is the fact that it should have 
been published at all. It portends the passing of an era. And 
what of that which is opening? Is it to be marked by the 
substitution of Direct Democracy in place of Representative 
Democracy? The following words, which appear on page 12 of 
the Report, would seem to have some bearing upon the answer : 


In every country of importance the ordinary machinery of diplomacy 
has been duplicated by publicity bureaux and other methods of communica- 


tion with the peoples of the countries concerned, supplied with material 
from a very large publicity organisation, both cable and mail, in the 
British Isles. 


Propaganda and publicity are, if not to supplant, at any rate to 
supplement, the old-fashioned diplomacy. If the political 
sagacity of the new diplomacy is to be gauged by the subsequent 
reflections upon foreign affairs, a sceptic might be forgiven for 
preferring the older methods. Thus on page 13 we read : 

Though the establishment of a stable Russian democracy has been 
delayed by revolutionary anarchy, there is no doubt that the overthrow 
of autocracy in Russia has hastened the growth of democratic sentiment 
within the Central Powers and has thereby contributed to the final over- 
throw of militarist ideals. 


If the mass of the German people find the spectacle presented 
to them by the Russia of to-day so attractive as to weaken their 
allegiance to their own form of government they must surely 
be at once more simple and less docile than we have generally 
been led to believe. But no evidence of these changed sentiments 
has thus far been permitted to reach the outside world. 

It is not, however, for instruction in foreign policy that most 
people will turn to the Report of the War Cabinet, but for 
authoritative information as to the nature of the changes effected 
in our own administrative machinery and in the working of the 
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machinery. On those points the information conveyed to the 
shareholders is at once full, precise, and of profound interest. 
The old constitutional machinery had manifestly reached the 
verge of obsolescence even before the outbreak of the War. 
Neither the Legislature nor the Executive was equal to the call 
made upon it. The structure of the Legislature has remained 
substantially unchanged for more than a century. In the interval 
it has incurred immense additional responsibilities. The 
electorate to which it is directly responsible has increased forty- 
fold. A century ago legislative activities were virtually confined 
to the British Isles, and even there were on a relatively small 
scale. To-day Parliament is legislatively sovereign over one 
fourth of the people of the world. It is not, however, with the 
Legislature and its activities that the Report or this article is 
primarily concerned. 

If the Imperial Parliament had become hopelessly overweighted, 
much more had the Executive responsible to it. The Cabinet 
“system had long been regarded as the crowning example of the 
political genius of the British race, the outstanding illustration 
of their practical sagacity in state-craft. Half a century ago 
Walter Bagehot described it as the ‘efficient secret of the British 
Constitution.” Mr. Gladstone, comparing it to a ‘threefold 
hinge,’ praised it for ‘ its sublety, its elasticity, its manysided 
diversity of power.’ Yet this sacrosanct institution was, for some 
time prior to 1914, manifestly breaking down. For this break- 
down there were many reasons but the outstanding reasons were 
two: the rapidly increased complexity of administration and the 
corresponding increase in the numbers of the Cabinet. An 
English Cabinet Minister acts, or until December 1916 acted, 
in a fourfold capacity : he was a confidential adviser of the Crown ; 
he was a Parliamentary and Party leader; he was a member of 
the Executive Committee which ruled the United Kingdom and 
the British Empire ; and finally he was, with few exceptions, the 
temporary chief of a great administrative department. So long 
as Parliament sat for only six months out of the twelve ; so long 
as Englishmen were left to manage their own business in their 
own way unhampered by the ever-increasing encroachments of 
a bureaucracy, the Cabinet system deserved all the encomiums 
bestowed upon it by the publicists of the last generation. But 
as Disraeli shrewdly remarked ‘ Parliamentary government would 
be impossible but for the recess.’ The curtailment of the ‘ recess ’ 
to the modest limits of a short autumn holiday has coincided 
with, if it has not caused, the breakdown of a system which for 
two centuries had been the admiration and to a large extent 
the exemplar of the civilised world. The system finally went 
down under the sheer weight of numbers, Pitt’s first Cabinet—the 
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Cabinet responsible for the war of 1793 to 1801—contained ten 
members ; his second twelve; Perceval’s ten. During the rest 
of the nineteenth century Cabinets ranged, as a rule, from 
fourteen to seventeen members, though Disraeli’s Second 
Administration (1874-1880) consisted of only thirteen. Before 
the War the number had risen to twenty-two. The increase 
was due on the one hand to the multiplication of administrative 
offices and, on the other, to the idea that the political chiefs of 
those offices must necessarily be included in the supreme 
Executive. 

The War exploded this superstition. It gradually dawned 
upon the nation that however effective a Cabinet of the old 
type might be for the navigation of Parliamentary waters, ‘ you 
cannot run a war with a Sanhedrim.’ A new Prime Minister 
came into power in December 1916, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, without fuss or friction, without legislation, there was effected 
a revolution which may ultimately have results not less important 
and far-reaching than those effected by the ‘ Glorious Revolution’ 
of 1688. The scope of the later revolution may be described in 
a sentence: the restriction to the narrowest limits of the War 
Cabinet ; the expansion of the Ministry; and the creation of an 
Imperial War Cabinet. These three points demand further and 
fuller investigation. 

The War Cabinet consisted originally of five members, of 
whom all but one were to be exempt from administrative 
duties and to be free, therefore, to devote their energies to 
the prosecution of the War. The one exception was Mr. Bonar 
Law, who in addition to the duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to lead the House of Commons. It may be said, in passing, 
that although no one could have shouldered a threefold burden 
with greater courage and energy than the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it is difficult to resist the conviction that the 
principle of Treasury control, never more essential to sound 
administration than during a great war, has suffered from this 
triplication of offices. Mr. Bonar Law has had the assistance of 
an exceptionally efficient Financial Secretary, in the person of 
Mr. Baldwin, and of a permanent staff of the highest ability ; he 
has had, in his efforts to effect economies, the continuous co- 
operation, most cordially acknowledged, of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure; but, nevertheless, expenditure has 
increased, since he took office, by nearly 50 per cent. If it is 
essential, and it may be, that the Leader of the House of Commons 
should be a member of the War Cabinet, there would seem to be 
no more reason why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have a seat in it than, for instance, the Foreign Secretary or the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Since its original formation the 
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War Cabinet has been increased by the inclusion of two Ministers 
‘without portfolio’—General Smuts and Mr. Chamberlain (in 
place of Sir Edward Carson), while Lord Milner, originally 
member ‘ without portfolio,’ has, while retaining apparently his 
seat in the Cabinet, become Secretary of State for War. 

The War Cabinet has not, however, been permitted to con- 
centrate its energies upon the prosecution of the war: unrest in 
the world of labour ; incipient rebellion in Ireland ; interminable 
questions arising between one department and another, and 
ultimately referred for decision to the Cabinet, have necessarily 
engaged their attention. The ordinary procedure of the War 
Cabinet is fully described in the Report: it held more than 300 
meetings in the year ; every meeting was attended by the Foreign 
Secretary, the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff who ‘communicate the latest 
intelligence in regard to the War,’ and ‘ consult with the War 
Cabinet on questions that arise from day to day * ; and in addition 
248 persons—experts on Foreign, Colonial and Indian affairs, on 
Finance, Education, Shipping, Agriculture, Railways, etc., have 
attended its meetings. Attached to the Cabinet is a secretariat 
of eleven members who keep the minutes, prepare agenda, circulate 
reports, and attend to correspondence. The institution of this 
secretariat and the functions performed by it constitute con- 
spicuous innovations. 

Side by side with the War Cabinet there is the Ministry—a 
galaxy of the political chiefs of ever-multiplying departments. 
Some of these Ministers appear to be a little uncertain whether 
they are members of the Cabinet or not; in fact, they are con- 
stantly ‘in and out of the Cabinet’; called in for consultation 
when matters relating to their several departments are under dis- 
cussion, or when, as not infrequently happens, disputes between 
one department and another have to be referred to the War 
Cabinet ; but they are not continuously or technically Cabinet 
Ministers. 

As regards the position of these Political Heads of Depart- 
ments a constitutional change of vast importance has silently 
taken place. Down to December 1916 there was political 
solidarity and mutual responsibility among all the members 
of the Cabinet. The system of which they were parts 
involved the acceptance of these principles. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was, technically, no less responsible than 
the First Lord of the Admiralty for any deficiency in the Navy ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was equally responsible with the 
President of the Local Government Board for a muzzling order, 
and soon. All this is changed. Mutual responsibility has dis- 

* Page 2. 
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appeared : administration has become frankly departmental. The 
new system soon revealed its characteristic weaknesses and incon- 
veniences. Of these the most obvious were overlapping of adminis- 
trative functions and inter-departmental disputes. ‘l'hese defects, 
involving as a rule gross waste of public money, have necessarily 
come under the purview of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure and in many cases the appropriate remedies have 
already been applied. But they are defects inherent in Depart- 
mentalism, and it is not therefore strange that a demand for 
something in the nature of a Domestic Cabinet should very quickly 
have arisen. The demand ignored the anomaly of having two 
parallel Cabinets equally responsible to a single Legislature, and 
the more closely this difficulty was examined the more formidabie 
did it appear. A solution of the problem is, at the moment, being 
sought in the formation of a Committee for Home Affairs, under 
the presidency of the Home Secretary, but for details of the new 
arrangement we must presumably await the issue of the next 
‘Report.’ Meanwhile, the opinion may be hazarded that the 
arrangement can be regarded only as a temporary makeshift which 
may perhaps serve until Peace brings the opportunity for that 
more drastic overhauling of our constitutional machinery, which 
has been long overdue, and of which the revolution of December 
1916 must be regarded as only an instalment. 


II 


Already one step has been taken towards constitutional recon- 
struction, the significance of which cannot be exaggerated. The 
War Cabinet is, ex hypothesi, a temporary expedient. If it be 
subsequently discovered to contain the germ of a much larger 
and more permanent development, that will be in complete har- 
mony with the best traditions of English constitutional evolution. 
In its present form, however, the War Cabinet ought not long to 
survive the termination of the crisis which called it into being. 
Far otherwise should it be with its twin-sister the Imperial War 
Cabinet. That also was devised to meet the insistent needs of 
the moment. But the experiment in some form or another can 
terminate only with the dissolution of the Empire, of whose unity 
it is at once the outcome and the symbol. The essence of the new 
experiment is, in the words of the British Prime Minister, 


that the responsible heads of the Governments of the Empire, with 
those Ministers who are specially entrusted with the conduct of Imperial 
policy, should meet together at regular intervals to confer about foreign 
policy and matters connected therewith, and come to decisions in regard to 
them which, subject to the control of their own Parliaments, they will 
then severally execute. By this means they will be able to obtain full 
information about all aspects of Imperial affairs, and to determine by 
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consultation together the policy of the Empire in its most vital aspects 
without infringing in any degree the autonomy which its parts at present 
enjoy. 

The words were chosen with precision, and will, it may be sur- 
mised, become historic. 

The first meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet took place on 
the 20th of March 1917, and in all fourteen meetings were held. 
So valuable was the experience mutually gained by its members, 
and so serviceable to the Empire were its deliberations that at the 
last meeting on the 2nd of May it was unanimously resolved that 
meetings of an Imperial Cabinet should be held annually, and that 
it should consist, in addition to the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom and such of his colleagues as deal specially with Imperial 
affairs, of ‘the Prime Minister of each of the Dominions, or some 
specially accredited alternate possessed of equal authority, and of 
a representative of the Indian people appointed by the Government 
of India.’ This decision was announced by Mr. Lloyd George to 
the House of Commons on the 17th of May, and was cordially 
acclaimed. Conformably to this resolution meetings of the Imperial 
War Cabinet have been held during the present summer, and it 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to anticipate that the hope expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George in 1917 may be fulfilled and that the holding 
of an annual Imperial Cabinet will become ‘an accepted conven- 
tion of the British Constitution.’"*> Two points may be noted in 
connexion with the second session just concluded : first, that to 
the general satisfaction a representative from the Australian Com- 
monwealth, which owing to a political crisis at home was unre- 
presented in the meetings of 1917, was able to be present in 1918, 
and, secondly, that the Indian Government was, by invitation, 
directly represented not only by the Secretary of State ‘ accom- 
panied ’ by native assessors but by native gentlemen directly repre- 
senting the Government and the ruling Princes of India. General 
Smuts, it is unnecessary to add, had remained in England, as a 
member of the War Cabinet, ever since the meetings of 1917, to 
the conspicuous advantage of the Empire. 

It is not easy for contemporaries, least of all perhaps for 
Englishmen, who are not in the habit of pulling up their Constitu- 
tion by the roots to see how it is growing, to see passing events 
in true perspective and to measure with accuracy their significance. 
But in relation to this new experiment Sir Robert Borden has (not 
for the first time) uttered words which will awake an echo in many 
hearts and brains : 

With the constitution of that (Imperial War) Cabinet a new era has 


dawned and a new page of history has been written. It is not for me to 
prophesy as to the future significance of these pregnant events, but those 


® See Postscript. 
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who have given thought and energy to every effort for full constitutional 
development of the oversea nations may be pardoned for believing that 
they discern therein the birth of a new and greater Imperial Common- 
wealth. 


And as to the future. Ardent imperialists may well be satis- 
fied with the pace of development during the last two years. No 
one would be so foolish as to hazard a set-back by impatience. Yet 
it is none the less important to insist that although we may grate- 
fully accept all that has been done and acknowledge to the full 
its significance, we cannot regard the development of our Imperial 
Executive as sufficient, except for the day. It would indeed be 
contrary to the genius of British constitutional development if an 
Executive were to be permanently divorced from connexion with 
and responsibility to a Legislature. As a fact, we do possess an 
Imperial Legislature in embryo. Side by side with the meetings 
of the Imperial War Cabinet during these last two years we have 
had the sessions of a deliberative body—the Imperial War Con- 
ference. Its sessions are necessarily private, and the record of 
proceedings which it is customary subsequently to publish is admit- 
tedly partial, but even the published record® is sufficiently indi- 
cative of the importance of the proceedings, and there is reason to 
believe that the deliberations of the present year have been of 
even greater significance. Be this as it may, it cannot be fanciful 
to discern in the Imperial War Conference, not less than in the 
Imperial War Cabinet, the acorn which in time may grow to the 
amplest proportions of a monarch of the forest. 

Alike in Cabinet and in Conference, India, it will be noted, has 
this year taken her place en an equal footing with the self- 
governing Dominions. Her war-effort, though hardly comparable 
with theirs, entitled her to thiscompliment. But if the Domestic 
Constitution of the United Kingdom is in the cauldron, if the Con- 
stitution of the Empire is in rapid transition, India has a problem 
of her own to solve, certainly not less difficult and, at the moment, 
even more insistent. 


Til 


On the 20th of August, 1917, the Secretary of State for India 
made, in the House of Commons, a memorable declaration : 


The- policy of His Majesty’s Government [said Mr. Montagu], with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of increas- 
ing the association of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India, as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps in 
this direction should be taken as soon as possible. 


* For 1917. 
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The form of the announcement was, it may be said in passing, a 
trifle brusque. After all it is the King in Parliament, and not 
the King in Council, still less the Ministry, who, is legally 
Sovereign throughout the Empire, and to say that the Executive 
had ‘ decided’ that steps should be taken was hardly respectful 
to the Sovereign Parliament with whom the decision must rest. 
But let that pass. Far more important than the form of the 
declaration was its substance. That portion of the Sovereign body 
to which the announcement was immediately addressed is, 
generally speaking, as ignorant of India as it is impatient of all 
discussions about it. 

It might have been expected that every Englishman who takes any 

interest in any part of history, would be curious to know how a handful 
of his countrymen, separated from their home by an immense ocean, sub- 
jugated in the course of a few years one of the greatest empires in the 
world. Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is to most readers not 
only insipid, but positively distasteful. 
Thus wrote Lord Macaulay in one of his best-known essays. What 
he said of Indian history is true of Indian politics. The distaste 
for Indian affairs arises partly from intellectual apathy, partly 
from lack of imagination. India is remote not merely geogra- 
phically but politically and intellectually ; Indian affairs are excep- 
tionally complex ; Indian history and Indian politics can scarcely 
be approached still less mastered without a serious effort; nor 
have they always been fortunate in their expositors and exegesists. 
Consequently the average member of the House of Commons, like 
the average Englishman, is frankly ‘ bored’ by Indian affairs, and 
an Indian debate means empty benches. 

Foreigners see the matter in a perspective denied to most 
Englishmen. Thus Tocqueville wrote : 

There never has been anything so extraordinary under the sun as the 
conquest and still more the government of India by the English; nothing 
which from all points of the globe so much attracts the eyes of mankind 
to that little island whose very name was to the Greeks unknown. Do you 
conceive that a nation which has once filled this amazing space in the 
imagination of our race can withdraw from it with impunity? For my 
part I do not think so. I think the English are obeying an instinct which 
is not only heroical, but true, and a real motive of conservation in their 
resolution to keep India at any cost. 

Nor was Tocqueville mistaken in: his estimate of English 
‘instinct.’ Any menace to India from without would arouse 
to-day as it has frequently aroused in the past the most obstinate 
resistance in England. The advance of a European Power towards 
the Persian Gulf or the frontiers of Afghanistan would be certain 
to create a general commotion in this country. But problems 
connected with the internal government and administration of 
India are a different matter. Those who are willing to approach 
them at all are apt to do so, on both sides, from an 4 priori stand- 
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point. The simple who cherishes a touching faith in ‘ democracy ’ 
as @ panacea for all the ills to which man is born heir, asks in all 
sincerity ghy the Indian people should not, like the English 
people, enjoy the blessing of ‘ self-government.’ The learned has 
his own a priori prejudices of another kind. He knows that the 
art of self-government is difficult to acquire, and demands deft and 
delicate handling ; that the peculiar form of government known 
as ‘ representative democracy ’ is a relatively modern experiment ; 
that the experiment has never really succeeded except in cases 
where the people have served a long and arduous political appren- 
ticeship : that among men of English blood the requisite experience 
has been gained not only in local government, but in an immense . 
variety of voluntary associations; that the men ultimately called 

to political responsibility have first learned to conduct their own 

affairs in Guilds, in Friendly Societies, in Trade Unions, Co-oper- 

ative Societies and similar ‘communities.’ The few to whom 

India is not a sealed book have been taught that it is an elementary 

blunder to think or speak of ‘ India ’ ; that the vast territory which 

we designate as ‘ India’ is the home of many peoples, belonging 

to various nationalities, speaking many languages, holding anta- 

gonistic creeds, tenacious of widely diverse traditions. They have 

learnt maybe from Seeley that ‘ India ought not to be classed with 

such names as England or France which correspond to nationali- 

ties, but rather with such as Europe marking a group of nationali- 

ties which have chanced to obtain a common name owing to some 

physical separation.’ If chance has brought them into contact 

with young Indian gentlemen studying at one of the Universities 

or the Inns of Court they are apt to generalise hastily upon the 

ill effects of the imperfect digestion of Western ideas by Eastern 

minds, and to quote one or two familiar tags from Kipling. 

To such as these, fairly representative of educated Englishmen, 
it must, therefore, come as something of a shock to be invited even 
to contemplate the possibility of developing in India self-governing 
institutions, still more if this be avowedly a step towards ‘the 
progressive realisation of responsible government.’ Nor can 
a priori prejudices fail to be fortified by the @ posteriori advice of 
experienced and sagacious administrators. To such-as may be 
disposed to enter with a light heart upon the stupendous task of 
democratising the government of India I would venture respect- 
fully to commend the weighty words addressed to the House of 
Lords on the 6th of August by Lord Sydenham of Combe. Lord 
Sydenham, not less than Mr. Montagu, regards ‘ self-government ’ 
as the ultimate goal of our policy in India, but he predicates that 
before the goal can be reached there must come into being ‘ an 
Indian nation to which we can hand over our responsibilities.’ 
That goal is as yet far from attainment and Lord Sydenham quotes 
with approval the following opinion : ‘ The India of that far-off 
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day will wish its institutions to conform to the genius of the Indian 
peoples, not to the borrowed notions of a denationalised intelli- 
gentsia.’ That may be so; but how, it may be asked, &n nation- 
hood be attained except by allowing the apprentices in the craft 
of self-government to learn from their own blunders and to 
struggle through the morasses of political tribulation on to the firm 
ground of political responsibility? ‘ Suffering,’ says Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, ‘ there will be, and it is only by suffering, self-inflicted and 
perhaps long endured, that a people will learn the faculty of self- 
help and genuine electorates be brought into being.’’ And else- 
where : ‘ You must have the nerve to see Indian electorates hurt 
others—the helpless, as well as themselves.’* Such a prospect is 
indeed appalling, more particularly to the highly trained and 
capable administrator to whom efficiency is the criterion of success 
in government. Well may Lord Sydenham be dismayed by the 
attitude of those who ‘ believe that in deliberately disturbing the 
placid pathetic contentment of the masses they are working for 
the highest good of India.’* 

Is it really necessary to run so great a risk? The case for a 
large measure of constitutional reform in India rests fundamentally 
upon one fact : for good or evil British rule has created an intelli- 
gentsia—denationalised if you will, but likely to prove exceed- 
ingly dangerous unless you allow them to try the experiment of 
translating the political theories which they have imbibed from 
your text-books and your teachers into political facts. The 
superior Englishman is apt to smile at the glib repetition by 
Western-educated Indians of aphorisms culled from the works of 
Milton and Locke, of Bentham and Mill : just as he smiles at the 
enunciation of the crudities of Marxian Economics by Socialist 
orators in England. But there is more of the pathetic than the 
ridiculous in the naivetés of the half-educated ; and the element 
of danger outweighs both the pathos and the ridicule. For the 
intoxication of political or economic theory there is only one 
remedy ; it needs nerve to apply it, and it may not succeed ; but 
there is no other; the only remedy is to permit the intoxicated to 
put their theories to the test of practice. 

This is the dilemma—though unavowed—by which reformers 
are faced in India. They dare not stand still: but they know as 
well as their critics that a step in any direction may carry them 
over the precipice. What are the steps proposed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report? A brief summary is all that can be 
attempted here. The authors propose : (i) to give to the Imperial 
Parliament a more direct participation in Indian government by 
(a) putting the salary of the Secretary of State upon the Parlia- 
mentary Estimates; and (b) setting up at the beginning of each 


? Letters to the People of India on their possible Government, pp. 159, 160. 
* Page xvi. * Report, p. 120. 
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session @ Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
shall present an annual report to the House on Indian affairs; 
(c) providing for a formal review, at stated intervals, of 
Indian policy; (ii) to keep the (Central) Government of 
India responsible to Parliament alone, but to i 
the Government by (a) enlarging the Legislative Council to 
100 members and giving it a majority of elected members; 
(b) setting up a Council of State or Second Chamber, half 
official, half non-official, which in matters certified as essential 
by the Government shall ‘have the last or the only word’; 
(c) instituting a Privy Council of India ‘as a means of honouring 
and employing ripe wisdom or meritorious service’; (d) giving 
greater elasticity ‘both in respect of size and distribution of work 
to the Governor General’s Executive Council and admitting thereto 
a Second Indian member,’ and finally (e) instituting a Council 
of Princes as a permanent consultative body, which should be 
invited to appoint annually a small Standing Committee to which 
the Viceroy might refer any difficulties affecting the Native States. 

Thus far the proposals are such, I conceive, as are not likely 
to provoke any violent controversy. Those which refer to the 
functions of the Imperial Parliament and to the position of the 
Secretary of State are wholly admirable, nor is anyone likely to 
cavil at the institution of an Indian Privy Council ; still less, pro- 
vided the Princes are willing to enter it, of a Council of Ruling 
Princes. More disputable are the means which are to be taken to 
secure to the Government of India the affirmative power of legis- 
lation. Should the Legislative Assembly, with its elected 
majority, be unwilling to assent to legislation which is deemed 
essential by the Government, then the Government will be able 
to obtain it from the Council of State or Second Chamber, in 
which it is proposed to retain the official bloc. To an @ priori 
critic such a device would seem to be cumbrous, otiose and almost 
deliberately provocative. You call into existence an Elective Cham- 
ber, but at the same time inform them that if they presume to 
thwart your will, your will shall nevertheless prevail. It is eminently 
desirable that it should; and that being so it may be well to 
‘employ the method now familiar to Indian institutions of main- 
taining such a number of votes upon which the Government can 
in all circumstances rely as to ensure the passage of the legislation 
that it requires.”*° At the first blush it is not, however, obvious 
why it is necessary or desirable to erect a Second Chamber to effect 
this purpose, and why it could not be effected with less friction by 
maintaining the official bloc in the First Chamber. If the Indian 
intelligentsia have learnt from Western democracies the lessons of 
political agitation half as well as we are led to suppose, we may 

1° Page 223. 
Vou, LXXXIV—No. 499 2M 
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anticipate the inauguration, at an early date, of a vigorous cam- 
paign against the ‘irresponsible’ Second Chamber. 

But this difficulty pales into insignificance as compared with 
those which seem to lurk in the proposals for the reorganisation 
of the Provincial Governments. Here we reach the core of the 
whole scheme. Here it is that the great experiment is really to 
be launched and the first steps towards ‘ responsible government’ 
in our narrow English sense are to be taken. ‘Narrow English,’ 
for let it be parenthetically observed that of ‘ responsible govern- 
ment ’ in this peculiar sense—an Executive responsible to a Legis- 
lature—the great democracy of the United States is completely 
ignorant, nor does the device anywhere obtain except in Britain 
and in Constitutions which are direct imitations of ourown. But 
the principle is to be introduced forthwith, if Parliament so 
ordains, into the Provincial Governments of India. The applica- 
tion of the principle is, it is true, to be carefully guarded ; it is to be 
checked and balanced by devices which are worthy of the ingenious 
brain of the Abbé Sieyés. The functions of the Provincial Govern- 
ment are to be divided into two categories : reserved departments 
and transferred departments. Over the former the Governor, it 
would seem, is to remain, with his Executive Council, supreme ; 
the latter are to be under the control of Ministers selected by the 
Governor from the elected members of the Legislative Council and 
responsible to it. By degrees, and as the several Provinces demon- 
strate their ability to discharge the functions of government, the 
‘reserved ’ subjects will be transferred to the other category, until 
in time the autocratic Council will be left high and dry and will 
ultimately disappear, all its functions having been taken over by 
the ‘responsible’ Cabinet. Meanwhile the unfortunate Governor 
is to have a dual executive: in part responsible to a Legislative 
Council which is to have ‘a very large elected majority ’ : in part 
responsible only to himself. And this ‘ diarchy’ is reproduced in 
the Legislature. Space fails to deal with these proposals in detail 
in the present article ; nor are the details, I should trust, essential 
to the realisation of Mr. Montagu’s general conception, for, as at 
present advised, I should be disposed, as regards the Provincial 
Governments, to agree with Lord Sydenham that ‘ it is difficult to 
conceive anything more complicated, cumbrous and unsuited to 
Indian conditions.’ Two observations ought, however, in fairness 
to the authors of this Report, to be added : first, that they frankly 
invite and will presumably welcome ‘ full and public discussion ’ ; 
and, secondly, that the arrangements suggested are avowedly 
transitional. 

Hybrid executives, limited responsibility, assemblies partly elected 
and partly nominated, divisions of functions, reservations general or par- 
ticular are devices that can have no permanently abiding place. . . they 
are temporary expedients for training purposes.” 

1 Page 280. 
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Such an avowal clearly takes much of the sting out of any @ priori 
criticism. 

It is well however that we should realise not only the magni- 
tude of the proposals adumbrated in this Report: but still more 
the unique characteristic which belongs to them : they do not pro- 
pose to supersede a bad Government by a better, but an admirable 
Government by one which must, in many respects and for some 
time to come, be worse. The test and pride of British government 
in India has hitherto been efficiency—efficiency resting upon the 
twin foundations of justice and power. Our rule in India has been 
strong because it is just, and just because it is strong ; and efficient 
because it is both. That which we now propose to sub- 
stitute for it will be less efficient because less strong and less just 
between man and man. It is, therefore, no light thing that we 
are invited to surrender ; we are called to sacrifice the immediate 
well-being of the voiceless millions we have ruled so well, and 
we are called to sacrifice the honourable pride of those who have 
ruled them. The government of India is to be flung into the 
cauldron : we know not what will emerge therefrom. According 
to the issue History will acclaim the experiment as an act of 
supreme faith ; or condemn it as an act of supreme folly. In either 
case it is a Gargantuan gamble. 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 


Postscript.—Even since this article was returned for press a 
further and ‘very important stage in the development of the 
Imperial War Cabinet has been registered. It was officially 
announced on the 18th of August that the meetings of the present 
year have proved of such value that it has been thought 


essential that certain modifications should be made in the existing channels 
of communication so as to make consultation between the various Govern- 
ments of the Empire in regard to Imperial policy as continuous and 
intimate as possible. It has therefore been decided that for the future 
the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, as members of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, shall have the right to communicate on matters of Cabinet im- 
portance direct with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom whenever 
they see fit to do so, 

It has also been decided that each Dominion shall have the right to 
nominate a visiting or a residendeMinister in London to be a member of 
the Imperial War Cabinet at meetings other than those attended by the 
Prime Minister. These meetings will be held at regular intervals. 
Arrangements will also be made for the representation of India at these 
meetings. 


A more perfect illustration of the thesis which I have en- 
deavoured, in the foregoing pages, to maintain, it would be 


impossible to find. J. A. R. M. 
2m 2 
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THE RATEPAYER AND THE LOCKWARD 


Morality consists in the realisation of our duties towards a community. 
Bishop Butter. 


WHEN, after a two years’ inquiry, the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Diseases issued their epochmaking report in 1916, the 
ratepayer was staggered at the findings and the figures given. 
He also saw that large sums of money were being paid by him 
annually, to support the flotsam and jetsam of humanity, broken 
on the wheel of life by preventible illness. The Report pointed 
out that deafness, blindness, paralysis, defective vision, diseases 
of the blood-vessels, and numerous other afflictions were the 
result of venereal diseases, the penalty being paid in full, not 
only by those who break the laws of chastity, but by innocent 
victims, who unknowingly transmit this scourge to their children. 

As Rudyard Kipling has paraphrased the well-known saying : 
‘The fathers have eaten_ forbidden fruit and the children’s teeth 
are notched.” 

We gather from the figures given by the Royal Commission 
that the total number of the general population affected by these 
diseases is over 20 per cent. The amount spent on insanity caused 
by syphilis alone amounts to 150,000/. annually. The economic 
drain on the nation’s finances, without considering the loss of 
potential man-power and energy or human suffering, caused by 
this scourge, is incalculable. As a result of this Report, the Local 
Government Board have carried out many of the recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission, and at present all over England 
there are free clinics where patients suffering from these diseases 
can be treated with absolute secrecy. The expenses of this scheme 
are borne principally by imperial funds (75 per cent.) and partially 
by local rates (25 per cent.). At the same time an extensive 
educational campaign, to all sections of the community, by means 
of lectures and literature, is being carried out by the authority 
recommended by the Royal Commission and recognised by the 
Local Government Board, the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases. , 

The great World War has taught us among others one lesson 
of supreme importance pointing to the close relation existing 
between domestic ethics and national prosperity. Once more we 

1 N.B.—Notched teeth are one of the recognised signs of syphilis. 
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have seen that the home life of the people is as essential to the 
welfare of the nation as the bloodstream is to the health of the 
body. To quote the words of His Majesty King George the 
Fifth : 
The foundations of national glory are set in the homes of the people. 
They will only remain unshaken while the family life of our race and nation 
is strong, simple, and pure. 


We have learnt to our cost that a mistake in our domestic 
ethics has gravely influenced the welfare and prosperity of our 
Empire. At a time when every able-bodied man is needed to 
defend his country, many are incapacitated from doing so, owing 
to diseases which could have been prevented. The steps which 
have been taken to combat this menace to our nation are in the 
right direction, though large sums of money are needed to equip 
and maintain the free-treatment centres. The ratepayer has 
realised this, but he has overlooked one factor which influences 
the problem, namely the Poor Law Lockward. At present Local 
Authorities have no legal powers of detention, and patients in 
these wards can leave when they please. In spite of this, speaking 
generally, practically no steps are taken to make these wards 
attractive in order that patients, many of whom are innocent 
victims, may be induced to remain until their cure is completed. 
On the other hand the words ‘ Abandon hope all ye that enter 
here,’ if not printed on the walls, are mostly inscribed on the faces 
of the inmates. 

Let me take you to a Lockward situated in one of the richest 
towns in England, attached to the Union. Some five girls are 
sitting on straight-backed chairs, some knitting or crocheting, 
others gazing listlessly before them. The bare, whitewashed walls 
have no pictures, the tables no flowers, a general air of discom- 
fort reigns supreme. You ask if anyone visits this ward. Ina 
hushed whisper the nurse replies: ‘ This is a Lockward.’ You 
meet one of the Guardians, an admirable woman, distributing 
flowers and comforts in the other wards; you ask her if she visits 
the girls you have just seen. She raises surprised eyes: ‘ But 
that is the Lockward,’ is the answer. 

If you care to do so you may ascertain some details of the 
cases. Yes, that one in the corner, she is only 16. The mother 
was leading an immoral life and one night at ten turned the girl 
out and shut the door in her face, telling her she could go where 
she liked. The girl indignantly turned away and slouched out 
into the dark streets. The inevitable happened, a man offered 
to spend the night with her. The next morning the girl was 
richer by ten shillings, enough she thought to keep her for a 
week, while she searched for some work. At the end of the week 
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she felt too ill to think of any exertion and applied at the workhouse 
hospital for medicine, when it was found that she needed treat- 
ment in the Lockward. This girl though living in immoral sur- 
roundings had never before succumbed to the temptations that 
beset her. 

You ask what is going to happen to her. ‘ Well,’ says the 
nurse, ‘we recommend her to stay until her cure is completed.’ 

‘Recommend her to stay !’ poor, erring, high-spirited child, used 
to the free life of the slums and the free and easy companionship 
of her neighbours, imprisoned in this godless, miserable-looking 
room, facing a blank future and hopeless prospects. What rational 
idea should present itself to her save to leave this hated abode 
of gloom and desolation at all costs, as soon as she feels physically 
able to do so, and, if no alternative offers, to continue to sell her 
womanhood in the streets? ' 

Next to her is a young woman very soon to become a mother. 
She has a gentle, sensitive face and you learn that she was 
engaged to a soldier. She lived with her father, who objected to 
the marriage until after the War, in case ‘ his lass should be tied 
to a cripple.’ After some months of anxiety the fiancé returned 
wounded and also infected with syphilis, and after a long con- 
valescence resumed his duties abroad. A few months later news 
came that the soldier had been killed im action, and not long 
after this the girl’s father died suddenly. A little later the girl 
finds herself in the Lockward, bereft of home, and about to become 
@ mother. Truly a human tragedy in a nutshell. 

A little further down sits an older woman with patient, tired 
eyes, who is paying the penalty of an erring husband. Opposite 
her are two girls leading the life of professional prostitutes ; one 
of them is 16 and has been in the ward periodically for the last 
two years. Can you wonder that these patients, one and all, 
want to leave as soon as possible, often long before a radical cure 
is completed ? 

‘Could these girls not go into a rescue home?’ you ask. The 
nurse looks surprised. ‘ They will not take a case from the Lock- 
ward, it would not be fair to the others,’ is the answer. What 
alternative is there then to offer an inmate of these wards under 
the present conditions? With the exception of the Training 
Home in connexion with the Lock Hospital, Harrow Road, and 
the Medical Home, Liverpool, in both of which the accommo- 
dation is limited, there is, to my knowledge, no institution where 
they will take these cases, unless they have been absolutely cured. 
We must remember that an absolute cure may take some time 
to accomplish, and long before then the patient is able to under- 
take ordinary light occupation and is not necessarily infectious 
to her neighbours. What then does there remain for these unfor- 
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tunate women, save willy-nilly to re-enter the maelstrom of life 
and there pursue their pitiable trade until death shall end ‘its 
terrors? At present we are offering no inducements to the women 
to remain in these wards and at the same time we have no legal 
powers to detain them against their will. 

You pass on to other wafds in the same building, bright and 
cheerful, with pictures on the wall and flowers on the tables and 
visitors at the bedside of the patients. You meet the doctor who 
has come up for a special case. In this bright ward, where every- 
thing is calculated to provide the patient with cheerful surround- 
ings, your attention is attracted to two cases on whose chart is 
written aneurism of the aorta and locomotor ataxia, and you ask 
if both these cases are the results of syphilis. ‘They are,’ says 
the doctor ; ‘ here in this and in the other wards we have numbers 
of cases that represent the tertiary symptoms of this dread scourge.’ 
‘ Yet these patients suffering from subsequent symptoms are placed 
in humane and cheerful surroundings, and those afflicted with the 
first symptoms of these diseases—if they be women—are placed 
in the prison-like atmosphere of a Lockward.’ 

The doctor smiles. ‘The inconsistency of human nature,’ he 
says, and he points to a bed in the corner. ‘There, that man 
with locomotor ataxia sitting on the chair beside his bed, he has 
been on the rates for twelve years, and is likely to remain there 
for some years to come. He is a typical case. It was the old 
story, he was infected with syphilis before he was married. As 
he was a member of a sick benefit club, he dared not notify his 
condition, for according to the short-sighted policy practised by 
these institutions he would receive no sick pay if suffering from 
the early stages of venereal diseases, though by those same rules 
he would be entitled to a full benefit if suffering from the later 
manifestations of these same diseases, because they are not 
associated with the true cause. Therefore this man elected to 
be treated by a quack, and believing himself cured he married. 
Had this individual been efficiently treated when he exhibited 
the primary symptoms, he could have been cured and could have 
been prevented from handing on the scourge to his offspring. 
However, this was not done and what is the result? His wife 
had ten pregnancies. Two were miscarriages, one was a still 
birth, two died in early infancy, one child was mentally defective 
and thrown on the rates at the cost of 401. per annum, the other 
is a cripple and at an institution for cripples, costing the same 
money annually. The remaining three are at present more or 
less normal, but that does not say that they have escaped the dread 
heritage. Now just take the case of this man alone, the outcome 
of one cycle of infection, and see what this has cost the rate- 
payer. I have worked it ont for my own information. In the 
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pre-War days this man cost the rates 26/. 6s. annually. Since 
the War it has been 351. 12s. per year. This makes a total of 
3321. 16s. for twelve years’ maintenance. The child that is men- 
tally deficient has been on the rates twenty years and is likely 
to remain there another twenty ; this at a cost of 401. per annum 
means 800I. for twenty years. The cripple has been on the rates 
for fifteen years and is likely to remain there for another twenty 
or thirty years. So far, the cripple has cost the rates 6001., which 
means that up to date the total cost to the rates for this one family, 
the result of one cycle of venereal infection, has been 1732I., and 
an additional cost will have to be borne as long as these individuals 
live. This does not represent, in any way, the loss of potential 
man-power to the nation in the five pregnancies which resulted in 
death or miscarriage, nor the loss to the State in educating and 
maintaining a crippled and a mentally defective child, neither of 
whom can ever be a normal wage-earning citizen. It takes ten 
times as much to educate a deaf child as it does to educate a normal 
child, and seven times as much to educate a blind child; and the 
mentally defective and crippled children need not only educating 
but maintaining for the rest of their natural existence. Then, 
when this has been accomplished, the children can never become 
normal wage-earning citizens and merely go to swell the ranks 
of the permanently disabled that form part of the most tragic 
thing of all—the human scrap-heap.” The doctor sighed. ‘ Ah, 
if the country understood this, but it does not. Hitherto, in our 
folly, we have taken no steps to make the Lockwards attractive, 
and the women have left before they are radically cured, to start 
fresh cycles of infection. We have ignored the primary, while 
paying in full for the subsequent symptoms of venereal diseases.’ 

These facts make you think, and you ask yourself is there no 
way of mending this ‘leaking pail’ theory which we, as rate- 
payers, are at present pursuing? 

There are two suggestions which we can consider and which 
if taken together would do much to mend matters. 

The first is to make the Lockwards as attractive to the eye 
as the other wards, giving the patients congenial occupation and 
hobbies, and appointing special visitors, who by endeavouring to 
arouse the interest of the women could offer them some attractive 
alternative to a life of immorality. The main point to remember 
is, that the alternative we offer must be attractive. In some cases 
where this has been tried such visitors have worked wonders, 
but everything depends on the personality of the visitor in ques- 
tion. It is essential to success to realise that this is largely a 
psychological problem. 

The second suggestion is to start farm colonies, where cases 
from the Lockwards could go for one or two years’ training. The 
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objects of such institutions would be to bring women, many of 
whom are accustomed to a life of unbridled excitement, into an 
atmosphere more wholesome than that usually predominating in 
the penitentiaries. Instead of confining the girls to the monotony 
and heavy physical labour of laundry work, alternated by needle- 
work and prayers, one would seek to arouse their interest by a 
series of varied occupations and organised recreation, mostly 
carried on in the open air, developing a sense of order and respon- 
sibility. Such farm colonies should bear no stigma nor should 
they be a charitable institution, but be supported by imperial funds 
and subsidised by rates. With judicious management, after a 
couple of years such colonies should be self-supporting. Hgrb- 
growing for medicinal purposes, poultry and bees could all be made 
lucrative employments. Servants would be unnecessary ; but the 
superintendents of such farm colonies should be. well chosen, 
educated women, with broad sympathies, cheerful dispositions 
and administrative capacity. At present in almost every county 
there are untenanted houses with land attached, which could be 
obtained at a reasonable figure. These would make ideal centres 
for such colonies. By offering the girls an interesting round of 
varied occupation, supervising them with a strict and kindly disci- 
pline, combining a hopeful outlook with a strong moral appeal, 
mind and body would be stimulated, and by arousing the latent 
moral and spiritual forces it would be possible, in most cases, to 
make responsible citizens out of the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity. After a two years’ course such girls could take up 
some of the different occupations now opened to women, and 
entirely cured of their physical affliction could become the healthy 
mothers of normal children. On the staff of management a nurse, 
trained in the treatment of venereal diseases, a teacher in domestic 
science, and a trained woman-gardener would be essential. In 
some cases it might be necessary to have a créche attached, in 
others this might not be needed. 

By this means an attractive alternative to a life of vice would 
be offered to all who chose to take advantage of it. The term 
‘fallen’ women has become general, and yet for every such 
woman there is a ‘ fallen’ man, though society does not recognise 
this fact. There are, in our midst, many who are investing large 
sums of money, not to mention brains and energy, in order to 
make vice attractive, and yet so much is done by carelessness 
and lack of understanding to make virtue unattractive and prosaic. 
We cannot make people moral by Act of Parliament, but in some 
cases persuasive powers are greater levers than laws. 

As ratepayers it is essential that we should realise that the 
leaking-bucket theory, which we are at present pursuing in con- 
nexion with the Lockwards, is not only inhumane, but also exceed- 
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ingly expensive. The more cycles of venereal infection that are 
in our midst, the more is any one of us likely to become a 
victim of one of the direst scourges to which humanity is heir. 

Women of education, rejoicing in homes where they reign 
supreme as wives and mothers, these have not understood the 
full scope of their duties until they see that morality consists in 
the realisation of our duties towards a community, and. in this 
community the women of the Lockwards must be included. 
Especially so if we, as a Christian nation, would be followers of 
the Master, who had compassion on the sinning Magdalen, and 
taught us not to condemn but to lift the fallen, making it possible 
for ghem to sin no more. 

In these latter years women’s efforts have taken so many 
wondrous turns that we are justified in asking whether there are 
not some who. will take up this question of reforming the Lock- 
wards and undertaking the after-care of their inmates. If one 
such farm colony were started experimentally the chances are 
that, with judicious working, the success would be so great that 
it would justify each county in having a colony of its own. In 
order to prevent any stigma from attaching to such institutions, 
any troublesome girls could be admitted, who had come under 
the notice of the police, but had not been in prison. 

At the Front our men are fighting to maintain our birthright 
of liberty, and at home it is for the civilians to safeguard the 
birthright of the children, and for this purpose we need a clean 
fatherhood and a protected motherhood. Every thinking citizen 
worthy of the name must take up the crusade against venereal 
diseases, the foe within our shores that is striking at the foun- 
dations of our Empire by attacking the virility of our race, The 
work itself does not consist merely in dealing with pathological 
details, but also in restoring to the nation a lost ideal, in recon- 
structing the Vision Splendid of life, the true vision of sex, in all 
its mystic beauty and strength and purity. Then, the instinct 
of sex—this world-force which, controlled, produces life and, 
uncontrolled, causes disease and death—would fulfil that purpose 
for which it was ordained, becoming the dynamic force that 
ennobles, uplifts and sanctifies human life. 

The country needs not only Empire Builders, but Race 
Builders, in the widest sense of the word. We need these Race 
Builders specially among the leaders of thought and labour and 
among all those who have care of the young, for a nation’s strength 
lies in its thinkers, its workers and its mothers. 


Mary PENDLEBURY. 





MADAME DE STAEL AND GERMANY 


WHEN Sir James Mackintosh sent Madame de Staél a novel by 
Jane Austen, she returned it with a note contemptuously dis- 
missing it as ‘vulgaire.’ Despite his ardently expressed adnifira- 
tion for one just then the cynosure of all eyes, Sir James saved 
his honour as a literary critic by replying ‘There is no book 
in the world to which the word would so little apply.’ 

As the death centenaries of these two eminent women occurred 
in the same month of last year, it is permissible to glance at the 
striking change in their relative positions since Madame de Staél 
passed away upon the 14th of July 1817. To the undiscerning 
such a glance may appear irrelevant to the matter under discussion 
—the close links chaining Madame de Staél to Germany. Yet 
one conclusion is inevitable. The short and simple annals of Jane 
Austen make an uneventful record. Her books were her real life, 
and they live. The number of those appreciating them steadily 
increases, and the list is a constellation of great names. Editions 
of the novels multiply with an equal steadiness. We are all aware 
that one of Madame de Staél’s chief works was first produced 
in England in dramatic circumstances, and most of us that the 
Edinburgh Review was much concerned with her in its early 
halcyon days. She was a conspicuous figure in an age of giants. 
Yet in retrospect she looks less than half sublime, and more than 
half ridiculous, although the autocrat of the civilised world could 
never silence her, or drag her from the limelight which was her 
sunlight. Her noble, faithful friendships, her far less noble loves, 
ran their erratic courses during a period and amid people of unique 
interest. It is no wonder museum catalogues have pages devoted 
to the enumeration of biographies, criticisms and appreciations 
often cooling from boiling point to tepidness, though this is never 
the case with those made in Germany. Quite recently fresh 
searchlights have been flung upon the secrets of that insurgent 
heart her own vanity made secrets de Polichinelle. If one of the 
class of writers to whom Mark Twain’s remark that ‘ the funerals 
of such do not occur often enough’ frequently applies.were to 
advertise the ‘ real’ Madame de Staél to-morrow, there would be a 
public ready to devour the dish of hash if made savoury with the 
sauce of inventive surmise. As the woman who frightened 
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Napoleon, we rather respect Madame de Staél, and are somewhat 
attracted by her bizarre personality. If, however, we told the 
whole truth we might confess ourselves prone to draw the line 
at reading her books. 

Her spirit, speaking French with a surprisingly bad accent, 
is said to have lately made the questionable statement ‘Je suis 
Franggaise’ at a psychic séance. What would her ghost have felt 
could it have known that the books written with conviction that they 
were to be the gospel of posterity, radiant lights to lighten the dark- 
ness for all time, now gather dust upon neglected shelves? There 
may still be a vague impression that the educated are necessarily 
familiar with Corinne. But who quotes her improvisations? 
The sub-title De L’Italie is utterly misleading. Corinne only 
told Lord Nelvil what A. W. Schlegel had prosed to Madame de 
Staél about Roman antiquities. Augustus Hare’s Walks in Rome 
makes better reading than these results of the pilgrimages of 
Corinne and her lover, the latter as doleful as the youngest gentle- 
man at Todgers’. When they get into their carriage-and-four 
well provided with pocket-handkerchiefs, the reader can at best 
only feel resignation. The guide-book novel was, however, @ 
novelty when Corinne appeared. Since then many a pale imita- 
tion has made us incline to agree with Maria Edgeworth that 
‘ there is nothing half as tedious as a picture in prose.’ Few nowa- 
days are in at the death of the exasperating Delphine, though they 
may bear her a grudge for creating the vogue of the femme 
incomprise, and tempting such failures as the Edgeworth 
Leonora. Lady Susan is also written in letters, but Jane 
Austen never imitated, she only parodied, which is another and 
more delightful matter. It was the First Consul who ensured a 
German triumph for Delphine, described by Goethe as ‘ one of 
the publications which do honour to the age,’ though he forgot to 
keep his promise of reviewing it. For Napoleon persuaded the 
Elector of Hanover to forbid its publication, whereupon three 
different translations became insufficient to meet the demand. 
The prohibition of the Elector could only extend to Leipzig ; else- 
where Delphine carried all before her. 

It is always unsafe to generalise, but the attitude of critical 
France towards Madame de Staél is best indicated by the alleged 
lack of that édition définitive which serves here as the convenient 
hall-mark of aclassic. It is helpful toanswering the hard question, 
“Qu’est-ce qu’un classique?’ which even Sainte-Beuve did not 
quite solve in his illuminating essay. ‘Un vrai classique comme 
j'aimerais 4 |’entendre définir, c’est un auteur qui a enrichi 
esprit “humain, qui en a réellement augmenté le trésor 
qui lui a fait faire un pas de plus.” Probably few except 
Madame de Staél herself believe her fluent pen to have achieved 
any such tangible result, for we are none of us sufficiently in love 
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with her to be blind. She may be our brilliant acquaintance, she 
is never our friend. Even those who languidly enjoy scandal 
about the uncrowned queen yawn over most of her pages, mentally 
drawing a lazy parallel between her panegyrics regarding ‘ The 
Good, the True and the Beautiful,’ and those of Lord Lytton, her 
most devoted literary disciple. Candour compels the admission 
that she has worn badly. Her scenery and costumes look like 
theatrical properties viewed by daylight after along run. The 
spangles do not glitter. ‘False eloquence and true mixed to- 
gether, diamonds and paste,’ the verdict of Maria Edgeworth 
rings true. 

Germany is well within her rights in styling her ‘Frau von 
Staél, die Vermittlerin deutschen Geist in Frankreich,’ and she 
might claim more. This was the title of an appreciation of what 
Herr Paul Schmid called genius in 1878, but we, who use 
the golden word more sparingly, temperately assess as ‘un beau 
talent secondaire.’ Thiers took her measure accurately when he 
dismissed her as the perfection of mediocrity. Frau von Staél 
indisputably felt the call of the blood in no ordinary degree. In 
the teeth of clenched antagonisms which might have deterred a 
less stout heart, she conceived it to be her heaven-sent mission to 
spread the brand-new Kultur over the deserts of France and 
England, even before she had mastered— if she ever did master— 
the German language. There is an odd indication of her German 
leanings in Delphine, for it is to Baden of the seven hills and 
scented pine-woods the lachrymose heroine is to hasten when she 
has broken her convent vows. Divorce was easy there, and the 
moral code flexible enough to ensure the welcome for the ex-nun 
and her lover clearly regarded as their due! To seek freedom of 
thought in Germany sounds an anachronism to-day, and we need 
to be reminded of the origin of the Necker family to comprehend 
Madame de Staél’s points of view. 

Far less gifted authors ignored by their contemporaries have 
come to their own and retained their places tenaciously. Why 
is it obvious that Madame de Staél is an almost extinct volcano? 
Even her woeful lack of humour would not of itself be a sufficient 
reason. The clinging muslins of the Delphines who wore them 
damp still further té display the graces or disgraces of their 
contour, are all out of date, whilst for the homely petticoat of tne 
‘vulgaire ’ Miss Bates we can echo her thanksgiving that ‘it is 
still very strong and will last a great while.’ The source of 
Madame de Staél’s decadence lies far deeper, and it is one making 
it impossible for her to regain her lost ascendancy. For she was 
essentially a daughter of Kultur, and may well have been baptised 
Germaine, although a French authority, who were he still living 
might have been misled by association of ideas, persists in 
calling her Wilhelmina. 
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That her great-grandfather was a Prussian explains much, 
and if he left Prussia for Geneva it was with the time-honoured 
German notion of conjugating the verb profitieren advantageously. 
The Necker family was also of Irish descent, ‘ which is equivalent 
to saying they claimed noble blood although drawing the line at 
those royal honours which float in the brain of every Celt.’ 


The son of Martin Necker, a preacher in the parish of Wartenburg not 
far from Pyritz, became an advocate at Kistrin. His son named Charles 
Frederic, born in 1685, soon relinquished a similar narrow line of exist- 
ence though it had originally been his own choice, and first accompanied a 
Count Bernstorff [name of ill omen], a godson of George the First, to the 
Geneva University. .. . About the year 1724 he arrived in London with his 
pupil, and there the king rewarded his exertions with a yearly salary of 
a hundred pounds on condition he should organise a school at Geneva for 
young Englishmen. 


He cheerfully consented, prospered, made a rich marriage, and 
became a power in the city where despite its small size ‘ young 
and old were given up to politics.’ With typical Teutonic senti- 
mentality he called his country house ‘Germaine,’ but like too 
many of his compatriots made no effort to return to the 
Vaterland. 

For his second son, James, a surprising fate was reserved. 
He rose to a giddy height, adding to the record of foreigners who 
throughout her history have strangely swayed the destinies of 
France. Nay, for one dazzling moment something not unlike 
a sceptre seemed within his grasp. His union with the handsome, 
excessively ambitious daughter of a Swiss pastor had a marked 
effect upon his career, for she was tireless in urging him forward. 
Suzanne Curchod was jilted by Gibbon her first love, and avenged 
herself by patronising him in her day of splendour. Strait-laced, 
but intensely greedy of power, she hid her worldly face behind a 
mask of other-worldliness. Mr George Saintsbury ably sums 
up the relations between this ‘ précieuse,’ who was not ‘ ridicule,’ 
and the little girl born in Paris in April 1766 : 


The future Madame de Staél [he says] was from her earliest years a 
romp, @ coquette, and passionately desirous of prominence and attention. 
There seems to have been a sort of rivalry between mother and child for 
the chief place in Necker’s affections, and it is not probable the daughter’s 
love for her mother was increased by the consciousness of her own inferiority 
in personal charms. . . . Madame Necker was of a most refined, though 
lackadaisical] style of beauty, whilst her daughter was a plain child, and 
@ plainer woman whose sole attractions were large and striking eyes and a 
buxom figure. 


Madame de Staél used to weep when saying ‘ Nous étions alors 
jeune.” Was it at the memory of a hideous pencil-drawing of 
herself at the age of thirteen, still hanging up at Coppet? She 
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certainly made a strong case for those who believe that mixed 
blood brings brilliancy. Yet she always desired to be regarded 
as just what she was not—a genuine Parisienne. That she loved 
the gutters of Bac Street more than all the waters of Léman was 
no bar to her possession of traits alien to the land of James 
Necker’s adoption. A Parisienne, whatever her faults, is never 
a bore, and there is testimony that Madame de Staél at times 
deserved the dismal name which would have shocked her respect- 
fully adoring contemporaries. 

All her work has naturally been translated and widely read in 
Germany. Had her parents indeed accepted the overtures of an 
impecunious German princeling eager for an alliance with fhe 
heiress of the wealthiest banker in Paris, she might have been in 
her element in setting up a rival Weimar. For her early training 
gave her a liking for courts even Rousseau’s influence never 
eradicated, and her traditional German first love was by no means 
the only German thus favoured. It was not pure coincidence that 
made one of the first biographies of Madame de Staél professing 
to be complete, the work of a German hand. Thé book appeared 
in Berlin in 1889, too late for the heyday of enthusiasm for its 
subject anywhere else. Its author, the German Lady Blenner- 
hassett, by no means adds to the scanty number of illustrious 
biographers. Her style is turgid and discursive, nor does the 
vivid personality of Madame de Staél stand out centrally in the 
bold relief her salient points might have been expected to render 
inevitable. ‘There are three powers in Europe : England, Russia, 
and Madame de Staél,’ wrote Madame de Chatillard, but there 
is little in these portly tomes to incline moderns to echo that 
opinion. Very proud of the German origin of her heroine, Lady 
Blennerhassett glozes over the blots upon her ’scutcheon, drawing 
up an imposing catalogue of the famous Frenchmen who have 
‘lowered their flag before her.’ Villemain, Amiel, Guizot, 
Taine, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, are but a few of the stars in 
this firmament. ‘ Above all Sainte-Beuve, master of modern 
criticism,’ is not however a strictly accurate conclusion, as will 
be shown. 

Madame de Staél confessed one ardent desire: ‘Oh si je 
pourrais me faire homme, quelque petit qu’il fit,’ and there is 
much that is masculine in her political ability and breadth of 
view. She wins our esteem by her passionate championship of 
the cause of the slaves, and the strength of her appeal’ to the 
allied kings on their behalf. She had almost Sainte-Beuve’s 
own catholic admiration for the literary work of others, spoilt in 
her case by a Dickensian weakness for mediocrities. But Lady 
Blennerhassett is surely incorrect in believing the acid verdict of 
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Madame de Boufflers upon the bride of the Swedish ambassador 
to be dictated by mere feminine jealousy. 


Madame de Staél is so persuaded of her own superiority that it will be 
difficult to draw attention to what she lacks. She is obstinate and 
domineering, and possesses an assurance such as I have never come across 
in man or woman of her age, or in any society. 


What was written of the youthful Ambassadress remained true to 
the last. Yet her choice faculty of making and keeping remark- 
able friends of itself offered such charming chances to a biographer 
that curiosity asks excusably why none of the celebrated men 
who lavished homage upon her really painted her at full length. 
Surely it was because she was one there were many to praise 
and few to love. A nameless something about this woman 
made Sainte-Beuve cooler to her than to any within his delight- 
ful gallery of Portraits de Femmes; there often seems a faint 
note of half-disapproval between the lines, even in his critical 
preface to a later edition of Delphine. 

The Biographie Universelle does not repeat the laudations of the 
court preacher to the King of Saxony who enlivened the birthday 
of his sovereign by reading him a rhapsody on her he quaintly 
calls ‘ Die gute Frau.’ This gem of rhetoric is prodigal of. double- 
barrelled adjectives, amid allusions to the May flowers bursting 
forth, as the writer is careful to explain, for the express purpose 
of catching the royal eye on this auspicious occasion. ‘Die gute 
Frau ’ did much to aggrandise Germany in the eyes of the world, 
and gratitude is a pretty quality; this gentleman however pain- 
fully recalls the immortal objection of the Carpenter that ‘ The 
butter’s spread too thick.’ The Biographie believes Madame’s 
readers might feel their eyes damp, though it is certain they would 
never shed a tear. We are sceptical even over the dampness at 
@ period when ‘pearly fugitives’ are not regarded in the light 
of other days. Mr. Saintsbury justly remarks : 

It must be carefully remembered that she was the most distinguished 
and characteristic product of the age of sensibilité: the singular fashion 
of ultra-sentiment which required that both men and women—-especially 
women—should be always palpitating with excitement, steeped in melan- 
choly, or dissolved in tears. 


The able Frenchmen whose appreciations are always grace- 
ful, and often discriminating, seldom appear to object to 
Madame de Staél for trying to Germanise French literature, 
much as Prussian Frederick tried to Frenchify that of his own 
arid realm by writing such pamphlets as De la littérature 
Allemande, des défauts qu’on peut lui reprocher. Madame 
de Staél was certainly in the right when she inveighed against 
his queer dream of creating a literature in any language but that 
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of the country it represents. ‘The vapid verse. with which he 
strove to woo Voltaire, tootled upon his flute, was a flimsy exchange 
for the simple, natural strains of the harps of the Minnesingers. 
There is sound sense in the passage in De L’ Allemagne, bearing 
on this question : 


Frédéric aurait voulu que la littérature frangaise fit la seule de ses 
états. Il ne faisait aucun cas de la littérature Allemande. Sans doute 
elle n’était pas de son temps & beaucoup prés aussi remarquable qu’a présent, 
mais il faut qu’un prince Allemand encourage ce qui est Allemand. 
Frédéric avait le projet de rendre Berlin un peu semblable 4 Paris, et se 
flattait de trouver dans les réfugiés Francais, quelques écrivains assez dis- 
tingués pour avoir une littérature frangaise. Une telle espérance devait 
nécessairement étre trompée, les cultures factices ne prospérent jamais, 
quelques individus peuvent lutter contre les difficultés que présentent les 
choses, mais les grandes masses suivent toujours la pente naturelle. 
Frédéric a fait un mal véritable & son pays en méprisant le génie des Alle- 
mands. Il en a résulté que le corps Germanique a souvent congu d’inj ustes 
soupgons vers la Prusse. 


Madame de Staél was no doubt captivated by the idea of 
being the pioneer into an unknown land of romance, mystery, 
and above all philosophy. With refreshing feminine inconsis- 
tency she never reflected that she was but slenderly equipped 
for exploration. Her conviction of her own powers—a faith not 
at times without useful results—led her to rush in where Angles — 
if not angels—might have feared to tread, rendered modest by 


the wholesome sense of ignorance she never knew. 

Her earlier study, De la littérature considérée dang ses rapports 
avec les institutions sociales, was surely an over-bold attempt 
to compress a survey of universal literature from Homer to the 
French Revolution into the compass of two slim, rapidly written 
volumes. The first parts were analysed with meticulous care 
by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review for 1813, but he concludes : 
‘It is impossible we can find room to say anything of her 
exposition of French and German literature.’ Her‘ exposition’ 
regarding Germany in the chapters devoted to the literatures of 
the North amounts to practically nothing. She is far too busy 
with Shakespeare or with elevating her idol Ossian to his level. 
She just mentions Klopstock, thinks ‘Il se peut que Pétrarque 
ait été plus amoureux que l’auteur de Werther,’ and then sums 
up with her wonted authority : 


Enfin ce qui donne en général aux peuples modernes du nord un esprit 
plus philosophique qu’aux habitans du midi c’est la religion Protestante, 
que ces peuples ont presque tous adoptée. 


This is a statement which hardly holds water in the new Germany 

where Catholicism is said to have a slight statistical predominance. 
It is amusing to contrast the airy fashion in which De 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 499 2N 
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L’ Allemagne was thrown together, the padding freely used to 
fill any hiatus, with the grim sense of responsibility, the tedious 
preparatory study Carlyle brought to bear upon his colossal self- 
imposed task. His conclusions concerning the Germans are usually 
so false, read by the glare of the fires of Louvain, that if he only 
wrote the life of Frederick the Great to tell the truth about them 
for once he did well. In 1871 he could say in his blindness 
“Germany from of old has been the peacefullest, most pious, 
and in the end most valiant and terrible among nations. Germany 
ought to be President of Europe.’ But when he had by sheer force 
of concentration turned his illusions into chilling doubt whether 
the ‘ Protestant Hero’ with whom Barry Lyndon dealt heftily 
was a hero after all, he let fall a pregnant word. 

It was a good ten years’ work. . . . Sifting mostly a monstrous accumu- 
lation of lies, and of all the nations Germany lies with the most scrupu- 
losity and detail. 


In Madame de Staél’s case ignorance remained bliss, yet she saw 
Germany, as Lady Blennerhassett says gratefully, ‘in her hour 
of deepest political abasement,’ as a veritable Utopia peopled 
with literary gods, and affable philosophers, Solomons ready to 
welcome this wandering Queen of Sheba and to load her with 
gifts of wisdom, even if it was beyond them to impress her to the 
extent of having ‘no more spirit in her.’ What was there for 
her to consult before she set forth on her first quest of Kultur, 
in too much of a hurry seemingly to grapple with originals? 
Before the influence of De L’Allemagne flooded the market there 
was no great affluence of complete translations from German 
into French except from one or two writers not of the first rank, 
and more of no rank at all. The best of these was Klopstock, 
whose mystical Messiah she enjoyed, as did the learned Miss 
Linnet of Scenes of Clerical Life. She certainly read some of 
the novels which were in vogue in Bath circulating libraries 
when Miss Isabella Thorpe gave her dearest Catherine an 
accurate list of them with the seductive assurance they were 
‘all horrid.’ Like the Fat Boy, the prime object of these senti- 
mental Teutons was to make the flesh of their contemporaries 
creep, and they succeeded, although their laurels are now in 
the sere and yellow leaf. 

It is @ nice question how far any of the forty volumes of 
Kotzebue’s plays affected Madame de Staél. It would be rash 
to assume that the said forty volumes were the intellectual god- 
parents of De L’ Allemagne, inasmuch as it bears no trace of the 
influence of the handful of comedies which brightly redeem his 
gloomy reputation for the turgid tragedy once inexplicably 


popular. 
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La plupart des pidces de Kotzebue renferment quelques situations d’une 
grande beauté. La mort de Rolla ete, excitent ]’intérét le plus vif partout 
ou ces pidces sont joudes. 


Before we sneer at such praise as evidence of critical ineptitude 
it is chastening to reflect how long The Stranger held the British 
stage. Moreover we should be grateful to Kotzebue for enabling 
us to go to the Theatre Royal, Chatteris, to see Miss Emily 
Fotheringay play Mrs. Haller to the rapture of Mr. Pendennis. 
As to that dreary farrago of immorality, Lovers’ Vows, it 
becomes a pure joy when rehearsed at Mansfield Park. 

The principal factor in the genesis of De L’Allemagne was 
doubtless August Wilhelm Schlegel. Madame de Staél met 
him during her first visit to Berlin, and made him tutor to her 
sons at a high salary, and on the footing of perfect equality upon 
which he insisted. She was tireless—and tiresome—in extolling 
his ability, and in trying to make of him that impossibility—a 
German Sainte-Beuve. He accompanied her when she returned 
to the promised land of high thinking, and through him she 
eventually became a fair German scholar. How far he acted as 
her literary ghost is another story, and one without a definite 
conclusion. Monsieur Marmier in his uninspired preface to 
De L’ Allemagne gives no basis for his insistence that 


Madame de Staél s’était préparé & son voyage par une étude sérieuse 
de la langue Allemande. Ceux qui l’ont accusée de ne pas connaitre cette 
langue et d’emprunter & Schlegel ont commis vers elle une flagrante 
injustice. 


The Germanised Danish poet Oehlenschliger is called as chief 
witness of Madame de Staél’s alleged early proficiency in Ger- 
man, but if he and Monsieur Marmier are correct, why did she 
not air her knowledge more successfully in her first book on 
literature or even at Weimar, and why did she spell Wallenstein 
Walstein and make its hero Max, ‘Alfred’ Piccolomini? De 
L’ Allemagne itself looks as if Schlegel or some other interpreter 
had to come between her and the German masters and their master- 
pieces. Surely this explains her legion illusions or delusions. 
She saw Germany like a picturesque tableau vivant with groups 
of figures behind a rose-coloured gauze. She saw it basking in 
the light we are now firmly persuaded never was upon its sea 
or land. Her florid rhapsodies as to moral qualities clash start- 
lingly to-day with the plain, trenchant saying of Sir Robert 
Morier in 1871, when no one heeded the cynical croak of 
Labouchere in the chorus of praise for the conquerors: ‘The 
devil who inhabits the innermost soul of the German is brutality.’ 
It is entertaining to imagine with what a torrent of eloquence 
Madame de Staél would have denounced such a doctrine. 


2n2 
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One of the best records of her German visits is probably 
Coppet et Weimar, issued in Paris by Madame Le Normand in 
1862, and most friendly to Germany in its tone. It contains the 
long series of letters to the Grand Duchess, of which the originals 
are now in the Museum at Weimar. It is also valuable as a 
proof that Madame de Staél’s knowledge of German before she 
wrote De L’Allemagne was vastly overrated. If Weimar was 
not wholly delighted with her, she was entranced with Weimar. 
Always at home in a court atmosphere, her courtier-like flatteries 
created an intimacy with the Grand Duchess lasting until the 
death of the latter, and she rejoiced to preen it as leading ladv 
upon the crowded stage where the star of the company did not 
consider there was room for her. 


Tl est dans l’histoire des peuples, certaines époques brillantes ot: le 
génie et les talents abondent, et oi dans tous les genres & Ja fois les facultés 
de ’homme semblent atteindre leur plus complet développement. Cette 
glorieuse floraison littéraire a commencé pour |’Allemagne. . . . Klopstock, 
Lessing, Herder, Wieland et Winkelmann, Goethe et Schiller, Wilhelm 
et Alexander Humboldt, les deux Schlegels, Werner, Niebuhr, Rietschel, 
Overbeck, Cornelius Kaulbach, quelle belle liste de podtes, de philosophes, 
de savants, de critiques, d’artistes, moins d’un siécle les renferme tous. 


Thus she wrote in one of the long series of letters, rarely 
without adroit allusions to the superiority of Weimar in Kultur 
to every other corner of the globe, never without some neatly 
turned compliment to the Grand Duchess for contriving to 
be clever enough to bring it all about. Nor is the charm lacking 
of contrasts all favourable to the little homely capital beloved 
of Thackeray. ‘ Munich ne me plait pas du tout. C’est nous 
pétrifiés.’ As to Berlin, she railed against its frivolity as she 
railed against that of Vienna, with the additional objection : 
‘Berlin me fait l’aspect d’une immense caserne.’ Although 
beautiful Queen Luise made her an elegant speech of welcome, 
‘J’espére, Madame, que vous nous croyez d’assez bon goiit 
pour étre trés flattés de votre arrivée 4 Berlin,’ it was not a place 
where intellect was much in demand. She writes to her Grand 
Duchess : ‘ Berlin est une fiévre de plaisirs et de spectacles 
bruyants.’ She had to sit up until four in the morning to see 
the Queen dance in a ballet before two thousand applauding 
subjects. It represented the return of Alexander to Babylon, 
and Madame de Staél unkindly described Kotzebue, rigged up 
as a priest of Mercury, as the ugliest creature she ever beheld. 
She clearly resented not being comet-in-chief of that Berlin 
season, preferring Weimar where those of its mediocrities hailed 
by her by the title of genius were prodigal of incense. 

Their common passion for pre-eminence makes Goethe’s 
attitnde towards her no surprise. He was too completely an 
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autocrat to welcome encroachment, and her much-advertised 
powers of conversation were no merit with one who admired 
glorious flashes of silence, when he himself had finished speaking. 
He had begun by sounding a flourish of trumpets when he did 
her the honour of translating her letters to Rousseau. But he 
said he had ‘ tried to reconcile her French lack of precision with 
German style,’ and then and later girded at her own style as 
cumbrous. Curiously enough he was right. It is as rare for 
a French writer to be cumbrous as it is usual for this to be the 
case with a German, and once again heredity proved its persist- 
ence. Goethe, however, proclaimed L’Influence des Passions 
to be ‘ fuil of clever, tender, and dauntless remarks,’ her novels 
‘admirable and passionate.’ 

En Allemagne les idées sont encore ce qui intéresse le plus au monde. 

Les Allemands n’ont point une patrie politique, mais ils se sont fait une 
patrie littéraire et philosophique, pour la gloire de laquelle ils sont 
remplis du plus noble enthousiasme. 
Goethe was generous, but not insensible to flattery, and when 
she proclaimed Werther one of the two greatest books in the 
world, and insisted no one had ever shed as many tears over its 
pages as she had, it was natural he should feel friendly. 

Yet he did not hurry to Weimar to receive her, leaving 
Schiller to do the honours. They were apt to bicker when to- 
gether, despite their pretty profusion of compliments by letter, 
and when at last they met, it leaked out that Madame de Staél 
had expected Goethe to look more like her beloved Werther. 
She mistook Schiller in court dress for a General, but when 
Goethe rashly asked for whom she had mistaken him, she can- 
didly replied she had recognised him at once, ‘a cause de votre 
belle et bonne rotondité.’ He refused afterwards to go to Dresden 
to meet her, just as he had refused to go to Weimar, but con- 
cluded gracefully : 

Let us soon have your observations on us worthy Germans. We deserve 
to be cheered up by the goodwill of a friendly neighbour who is partly a 
countryman, and to look upon our reflection in such a charming mirror. 

Poor Schiller did not altogether rejoice at the advent of 
‘Die Franzésische Philosophine,* and though in the end he 
professed to have found her ‘really interesting,’ he said that 
she ‘chased poetry from him, much as she professed to admire 
hisown.’ Their difficulty to understand each other, coupled with 
Schiller’s honest regret he was weak in French, do not show the 
études sérieuses of German to have been productive. But her 
sentimental ancestor would have been pleased with one letter 
written from Weimar to Schlegel. ‘I am much disturbed about 
Germany. It has become through you and through the enthusi- 
asm of the people a kind of Fatherland to me.’ Jean Paul 
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Richter rhapsodised over her ‘ poetic German heart and French 
taste,’ with the penetrative postscript: ‘She is more at ease 
with German Gemiith than French irony.’ It was left to 
Prussia-hating Heine to discover Madame de Staél to be funny 
without, being vulgar. He burlesques her delightfully, letting 
the airy arrows of his wit, often dipped in poison, quiver about 
her philosophies. The ‘Sultana of thought, accompanied by her 
loyal cicerone Schlegel,’ takes a journey through ‘the attics of 
German literature.’ Heine mocks at the superficiality of her 
methods, which indeed recall those of Count Smorltork, and 
agrees with Knebel that ‘ her knowledge of and ideas concerning 
German literature are often very inaccurate.’ He could admire 
De L’Allemagne only 


when she is herself, but when she listens to others the book is wearisome 
and unenjoyable. .. . The good lady only saw in our country what she 
wanted to see, a misty land of spirits where human beings without bodies, 
wholly virtuous, wander over snowy meadows and discourse morals and 
metaphysics. . . . She does not see our barracks, our brothels, our peni- 
tentiaries. One might believe every German deserved the Montyon prize 
for virtue. 


In his admirable essay on Madame de Staél in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Mr. Saintsbury playfully suggests that Napoleon 
might not have made such a point of exiling ‘The Sultana of 
thought,’ had she been less certain her tremendous works would 
compel him to take the course which set rivers of ink a-flowing. 
They had their analogies. Both were aliens anxious before all 
things to be more French than the French, whether Corsican or 
Prusso-Genevese. Both believed firmly in their divine right to 
rule. Madame de Staél was far too plain, and too didactic to 
appeal to the man who fell in love with a Joséphine 
Beauharnais. She might—for her affection for courts never left 
her—have dreamt Becky Sharp’s dream of playing Pompadour 
to the Emperor. But whatever she did, or did not, she deter- 
mined it should be beyond even his power to ignore her. She 
infinitely preferred abuse to indifference, and she had it with a 
valuable addition. For Napoleon gave De L’Allemagne such an 
advertisement as the best seller in the world surely never had 
before or since. 

The puff preliminary, reduced to a fine art in Paris, predicted 
_ the coming of a wonder. She read it chapter by chapter, as each 
was finished, to a charmed circle at Coppet, where the orderly 
comfort and high-class cooking did honour to the chatelaine, and 
properly induced respect for her utterances. It was the golden 
age of heart-to-heart letters, and every mail carried reams 
of gilt-edged pages from Coppet, with more or less celebrated 
signatures, to be scattered among the elect throughout France and 
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Germany. The air was full of whispers that at last a woman had 
produced a chef-d’ euvre ‘ not for an age but for all time.’ Finally 
Napoleon heard that a stout volume was to be launched, without 
a single mention of the Imperial name in its six hundred pages. 
That he could at times be petty gave plausibility to the theory, 
accepted despite irrefragable evidence to the contrary, that this 
was his real reason for determining to suppress it. The truth is 
that his astute mind saw danger to France in further spread of the 
invading German spirit. The sequence was sufficient to give 
. Madame de Staél the excuse for posing as a martyr she was the 
last to be likely to neglect. 

For with Paris on tiptoe with the eager expectation literary 
concerns evoke nowhere else to the same degree, the fiat went 
forth condemning an edition of five or some say ten thousand 
to destruction. Guards were placed at the door of the Iuckless 
publisher lest any daring wight should escape with a stray copy. 
All were to be burnt, although De L’ Allemagne had been duly sub- 
mitted to the Censors, who displayed masterly ingenuity in twist- 
ing its meanings in the way Napoleon desired them to go. In 
many editions attention is drawn to the passages in question, 
underlining the fact that it was indeed a case of much ado about 
nothing. If Napoleon had secured the origina] manuscript for 
his auto-da-fé, then indeed there might have been excuse for 
lamentation. But Madame de Staél was far too clever not to 
have taken her precautions. The faithful friendship of the 
President of the Loir-et-Cher caused him to substitute a defec- 
tive copy, a daring action for which he fell into lasting disgrace 
with the Emperor when the publication of De L’Allemagne, rising 
like a phoenix from that tremendous bonfire, revealed the truth. 

It is irresistible to quote a few words from the famous inter- 
view between the son of Madame de Staél and the enemy whose 
persistency was the highest of indirect compliments. They met 
at Chambéry, where the boy was allowed the dubious privilege 
of pleading for a revocation of the edict of banishment issued 
against his mother. To read De L’Allemagne is to marvel it 
could ever have been thought of sufficient importance to raise 
such a storm in the political tea-cup. Napoleon decided other- 
wise, and chanced to be in one of his most disagreeable moods. 

‘D’ot venez-vous?’ demanda |’Empereur. 

‘Sire, de Genéve.’ 

‘Ou est votre Mére?’ 

‘ Elle est & Vienne, ou prés d’y arriver.’ 

‘ Eh bien, elle est bien 14, elle va apprendre |’ Allemand . . . votre mére 
n’aurait pas été six mois & Paris que je serais forcé de la mettre & Bicétre 
ou au Temple. Ainsi dites & votre mére que tant que je vivrai, elle ne 
rentrera pas 4 Paris. 
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He told another story when he gave her something like an invita- 
tion to return during the Hundred Days, but the inference of 
her ignorance of German remains a truly feline amenity. 

It was no wonder that when she succeeded in crossing the 
Channel, after surmounting numerous obstacles, England had a 
warm welcome for this victim of the Corsican upstart who 
blazoned her legitimate grievance abroad with such eloquence 
that it became of real market value. She carried all before her 
in society, where curiosity was at fever-heat, and high-born 
ladies clambered on chairs to see her pass. No doubt she enjoyed 
it all, forgetting with feminine lack of logic it was Napoleon and 
not her own genius raising her to this lofty pedestal. To be his 
foe was naturally to be the friend of England in 1813, and when 
Mr. Murray gave her fifteen hundred guineas he had no cause 
to regret his bargain. The long-expected De L’Allemagne flashed 
upon an enthusiastic audience. The universal interest in the 
matter is illustrated by Maria Edgeworth’s remark in a letter 
to Etienne Dumont : ‘The best pamphlet of the year is six letters 
in reply to Sir James Mackintosh’s review of De L’ Allemagne.’ 
Mr. Saintsbury thinks it the best book about a country ever 
written by one not a native, but he will find some bold enough 
to disagree, though none will dissent when he says ‘It is 
unoriginal, except for a few sentiments.’ Surely Gautier is 
right in insisting with Richter that hereditary German Gemiith 
is the mainspring of De L’Allemagne. To take it up today 
is to speculate how different its fate might have been had 
Napoleon made no effort to crush it under the iron heel. If a 
Job or Griselda faced the task of removing all the padding, what 
would be left? A general impression that Madame de Staél saw 
eye to eye with Carlyle when his ideals as to ‘sane, wise’ Ger- 
many were as yet untarnished. If she found fault with a German 
absence of the sparkling conversation she had been wont to find 
the chief pleasure—nay, the chief object—of her existence, it is 
a rare exception to her fluent notes of unalloyed admiration. 

She views Leipzig as a little paradise of learning. 


On peut juger par la quantité d’ouvrages qui se vendent 4 Leipzig, 
combien les livres Allemands ont de lecteurs. Les ouvriers de toutes les 
classes, les tailleurs de pierres méme, se reposent de leurs travaux un livre 
ala main. On ne saurait s’imaginer en France, & quel point les lumiéres 
sont répandues en Allemagne. J’ai vu des aubergistes, qui connaissaient 
la littérature frangaise [i.e. the translation of Delphine). 


Thus she generalises rapturously, but we too once had one 
* Roadmender ’ who read, and realise regretfully that one swallow 
does not make a summer. Both directly, and by constant im- 
plication, she re-echoed Dorat’s prophecy : ‘O Germania, our day 
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has passed away, yours is dawning.’ She reiterates tediously 
that French brains were too apt to work for practical political 
ends—cavilling at the triste utiliteé—ever her bugbear. 
Through her influence the sorrows of Werther became the 
tearful joys of Paris, and his story the favourite romance. 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 

Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. .. . 
Charlotte having seen his body, 

Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person 

Went on cutting bread and butter. 


Paris fashion for a happily brief season exchanged wit for 
sensibility, but Paris today would incline to smile at Thackeray’s 
light-hearted view of the tragedy. 

Madame de Staél especially belauded Saxony as a 
synonym for Utopia, where ‘Les écrivains allemands ne 
s’occupent que de théories, d’érudition, des recherches littéraires 
et philosophiques.’ These high-souled priests of Kultur were all 
single of purpose and pure of heart to such a degree ‘ Que les puis- 
sants de ce monde n’ont rien 4 craindre.’ ‘Es ist eine alte 
Geschichte, doch bleibt sie immer neu.’ Weimar and its stout 
duchess, ‘ véritable modéle d’une femme destinée par la nature 
au rang le plus illustre,’ came in for the handsome eulogy they 
did something to deserve. ‘ Les femmes, disciples aimables de 
quelques hommes supérieurs, s’occupaient sans cesse des ouvrages 
littéraires ’—written by the husbands of other women. The 
chapter upon Berlin tempts quotation as by far the most modern 
in tone. 

Les écrivains philosophes ont eu souvent d’injustes préjugés contre Ia 
Prusse; il ne voyait qu’une vaste caserne, et c’était sous ce rapport, qu’elle 
valait le moins. 


The eulogies of the spirit of justice and independence sup- 
posed to be common to all classes in Berlin fall upon sceptical 
ears to-day, but not her prescient warning that they will cease to 
exist if a tyrannical militarism is allowed full licence. 

Les punitions humiliantes généralement admises parmi les troupes 
allemandes, froissaient l’honneur dans ]’4me des soldats. Les habitudes 
militaires ont plutét nui que servi & l’esprit guerrier des Prussiens, ces 
habitudes étaient fondées sur de vieilles méthodes qui séparaient l’armée 
de la nation, tandis que de nos jours il n’y a que de véritable force que 
dans le caractére national. 


The prophetic value of this passage is marred by a close ironical 


in a day of frightfulness. ‘Ce caractére en Prusse est plus noble 
et plus exalté que les derniers événements ne pourraient le faire 
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supposer.’ It has indeed proved itself one of Madame de Staél’s 
many German chimeras. 

When she deals with German novels, inclining to rank them 
above those of England ( !), it is with that predilection for precisely 
what we find boring in her own. Here she is absurd, for in this 
branch of literary art our superiority is overwhelming. Behind 
her frequent raptures over England and its literature, ignorance, 
however, often lurks, as when in her minute and uncompre- 
hending analysis of Faust she says ‘Plusieurs auteurs Anglais 
ont écrit sur la vie de Dr. Faust,’ without naming Marlowe. As: 
she was a great lover of hypothesis she might have suggested 
Goethe found his first inspiration there. A British Goethe is at 
least more probable than a Teutonic Shakespeare. Whether her 
Faust translations are her own or Schlegel’s does not affect their 
scanty merit, and to say anything worth repeating about Faust 
was wholly beyond her power. She devotes much space tolengthy 
extracts from Schiller, giving Maria Stuart the first place among 
his plays, and succeeding much better with a French prose version 
of the last act than with Faust. Her soundest piece of criticism is 
her objection to Schiller’s stagey fictitious ending to the otherwise 
effective Jungfrau von Orleans. ‘Or, dans le sujet de Jeanne 
d’Arc, c’est le fait véritable qui a non seulement le plus de nature 
mais le plus de grandeur.’ But of criticism in the higher sense 
there is next to nothing. De L’Allemagne is an impressionist 
picture of this amazing pays du réve which might have been 
worth admiring, had it ever existed. 

Her obsession for mediocrity is again manifest in her respect 
for Werner, whose prolific output brought him strictly contem- 
porary fame. To try a course of Werner and Kotzebue now 
would lead to Gilbertian quotation. 


Oh horrible. 

From chest and cabinet there issued forth 

The mouldy spectres of ten thousand plays 

All dead and gone, and many of them damned. 


But Werner, fortunately for him, wrote when whatever was 
German was right; and this odd conviction has died hard, if 
indeed it be dead yet. That he had been three times divorced 
before he was forty was no bar to his social successes. Even 
Sainte-Beuve could not give the German movement its coup de 
grace by such light raillery as 


On rirait d’un auteur 

Dont les vers trop frangais, 

Ni @’un mot colossal le hardi barbarisme 

Au lecteur mécontent ne présentent jamais 
Ni d’un tour inconnu 1’élégant Germanisme. 
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‘ Toutes les délicatesses du coeur leur sont connues’ cries Madame 
de Staél in ecstasy over German drama, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

As was to be expected, however, her finest purple patches 
were reserved by Die Philosophine for those co-philosophers with 
whom she regarded herself as quite upon an equality. 


L’esprit philosophique par sa nature ne saurait étre généralement 
répandu dans aucun pays. Cependant il y a en Allemagne une telle 
tendance vers la réflexion que la nature Allemande peut étre considérée 
comme la nation philosophique par excellence. Elle renferme tant 
d’hommes en état de comprendre les questions les plus abstraites, que le 
public méme y prend intérét aux arguments employés dans ce genre de dis- 
cussions. . . . La nouvelle philosophie allemande est nécessairement plus 
favorable qu’aucune autre & l’étendue de l’esprit. 


She does her best to give a précis of the philosophy of Kant and 
Company, which like the little candle should throw its beams 
far enough to light France to the new school to become its most 
docile pupil. If she had permanently attained her end, sinister 
results might have added to the horrors of the Great War. The 
mind shrinks from the dreadful picture of two nations at strife 
armed by the spirit of frightfulness. 

Herself a Protestant after her own fashion, the Kaiser could 
hardly say more for the beauty of the religion of Prussia. 


Heureux pays que celui ot de tels sentiments sont populaires, et répan- 
dent jusque dans l’air qu’on respire je ne sais quelle fraternité religieuse, 
dont l’amour pour le ciel et la pitié pour Vhomme sont le touchant lien. 


A piquant contrast this with the Prussia of Barry Lyndon. Even 
Catholicism improves in her eyes when it is German. 


La religion catholique est plus tolérante en Allemagne que dans tout 
autre pays. . .. Il y a parmi les catholiques en Allemagne une piété sincére, - 
tranquille et charitable. 


Such praises read strangely beside the fulminations of Cardinal 
Mercier against the brutalities of Catholic Bavarians in Catholic 
Belgium. 

It would be easy—and futile—to multiply instances of 
Madame de Staél’s fervid answers to the call of her Prussian 
blood. Herr Paul Schmid does not exaggerate in insisting that 
when the fall of Napoleon was followed by the long-delayed 
publication of De L’Allemagne in Paris, it exercised a marked 
influence upon French thought. Charles de Villers, as ardent a 
pro-German as Grimm was a pro-Frenchman, acted as her pioneer 
in Germany itself, where she wrote to him ‘I am _ studying 
German diligently, for I am sure that there alone I shall find 
new thoughts and profound sentiments.’ Yet with feminine 
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inconsistency she was far from delighted when she at last got 
back to Calais. 

Les premiers hommes que j’apercus sur la. rive portaient 1’ uniforme 
Prussien, ils étaient les maitres de la ville. Ils en avaient acquis les droits 
par la conquéte, mais ils me semblaient assister 4 l’établissement du régne 
féodal. 


At the exact centenary of that letter Prussians were to try and 
fail to reign in Calais once more. 

During her life Madame de Staél calmly accepted as her right 
a sort of Greek chorus of praise breaking out into louder 
panegyrics over each successive book, and even Corinne for all 
its sub-title De L’Italie had German undercurrents. For when 
the heroine discoursed to her sentimental English lord of the 
glories of Rome, she glibly repeated the lessons Madame de Staél 
had learnt from A. W. Schlegel, that little tin god for whom 
she industriously but vainly strove to supply a niche in the 
Temple of Fame. 

That chorus is ominously silent now, and one shrill voice from 
America breaks the silence with an effect rather ludicrous than 
impressive. For in 1915 Madame de Staél and the Spread of 
German Literature—A Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Illinois, was written by a lady 
bearing the name of Jaeck, who is as careful as Vincent 
Crummles to assure us she is not a Prussian. This by no 
means uninteresting or unlearned book was founded on a 
bed-rock of Pro-Germanism which probably gave it a circu- 
lation in the distant-seeming days when German propagandists 
in America dreamt a dream from which they have had a rude 
awakening. 

Madame de Staél has created the art of analysing the spirit of nations 
and the springs which move them. This task she accomplished by her 
De L’ Allemagne, through which German literature became an active force 
in the world. 


The trumpet of the militant suffragette blares through these pages, 
but their zeal is unlikely to make new converts to the moribund 
creed of their apostle. 

History will doubtless repeat itself in France, and a sumptuous 
literary renaissance will crown the victory breaking the might 
of militarism. When Madame de Staél died there was surely a 
secret hope underlying directions that her body should be embalmed 
before its burial in the park at Coppet. Those who have visited 
the home of her exile may have been surprised to find it exactly 
as she left it, carefully preserved by reverent hands. The 
unpleasing, familiar portrait dominates the great salon, the paper- 
knife with which she toyed, to display the beauty of her arm, 
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seems to await the touch of the vanished hand. But no access 
is allowed to the monument set in the little copse which has 
become a thick wood where she sleeps like ‘la belle au bois 
dormant.’ Did she fancy a day would dawn when her coffin 
would make stately progress back to the land of heart’s desire, 
when room would be found in the Pantheon for the woman who 
outwitted Napoleon ? 

It is probable she solaced herself with some such vision splendid 
in those last days of suffering when she learnt the bitter truth 
‘Fame’s a pearl that lies beneath a sea of tears.’ Is it too 
bold to say that it will never be realised? Kultur still frowns 
over its realm like some gruesome deity upon a tottering shrine 
cleft by the lightning of the wrath of the world. No worshipper 
there can be admitted among the patriots of France. Madame 
de Staél’s title from posterity will be ‘Die Vermittlerin des 
deutschen Geist in Frankreich.’ Great minds will be set more 
and more securely upon the lustrous ideals of the Great Crusade, 
as distance lends enchantment to the view and Philosophy her- 
self obeys the divine command—‘ Whatsoever things are true, 

. whatsoever things are lovely, . . . think on those things.’ 


Linian Rowrnanp Brown 
(Rowland Grey). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POSITION OF NATURALISED 
BRITISH SUBJECTS 


THE following article has been submitted to me by Mr. August 
Cohn, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Cohn is a 
typical representative of the naturalised British subjects of 
German birth for whom he speaks. He came over here in 1889. 
Except for four years which he spent in South Africa and one 
year in Belgium he has lived here ever since. He was naturalised 
in 1901. Two of his sons have already served in the War, one 
has fallen, a third will shortly be called up. Mr. Cohn has taken 
a leading part in laying before the British and neutral publics the 
views and sentiments of the community to which he belongs. 
He was the author of a vigorous and valuable pamphlet on Some 
Aspects of the War as viewed by Naturalised British Subjects 
which the Government had the good sense to circulate officially 
as apiece of British propaganda. In the preparation of this 
article, which I have done very little to revise and practically 
nothing to alter, he has consulted many prominent British 
subjects of German origin, and what he says may, I think, be 
taken as reflecting the opinions of them all. 

I agreed the more readily to stand sponsor for the article 
because it struck me as a moving and needed and reasoned appeal 
not merely to British chivalry but to British common sense. That 
among the naturalised British subjects of German birth or origin 
there may be some who have broken their new oath of allegiance 
is true enough. But it is equally true—and the experience of 
the War has proved it—that the overwhelming majority are loyal 
to the country of their adoption. The position of these men 
during the past four years has been one of peculiar hardship, and 
it is all to the good that one of them should remind us, as Mr, Cohn 
does, first of the reality of their existence and secondly of the 
reciprocal obligations that are involved in the act of naturalisation. 
On this subject there have been some signs that we were falling 
into a loose way of talking and thinking that is consonant with 
neither cur best interests nor our best traditions. My hope as an 
Englishman is that Mr. Cohn’s article may do something to 
counteract the current hysteria and to restore a juster perspective. 


SypNEY BRooKs. 
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Over three years ago, when the sinking of the Lusitania shocked 
the conscience of the civilised world, a body of naturalised British 
subjects of enemy origin or descent put on public record their 
‘feelings of horror and shame et the callous disregard of the 
claims of humanity practised by the Germans.’ We felt then, as 
we feel now, that circumstances demanded from us, more than 
from any other class or section in the commonwealth of British 
citizenship, @ plain expression of our views and sentiments. ‘We 
owe it,’ we said in May 1915, ‘to the nation whose hospitality we 
have accepted and enjoyed, to the country in which we have made 
our homes, to our children who are British by birth as well as 
sympathy, and above all to our sons who are serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces, to declare, with all the emphasis at our com- 
mand, our deep indignation at the methods by which the enemies 
of the country of our adoption wage war.’ Knowing that this 
indignation was shared by all naturalised British subjects of 
German or Austro-Hungarian birth we called upon them to 
demonstrate in the most public and formal manner their loyalty 
to Great Britain and their detestation of the enemy’s crimes. 
The response to that appeal was immediate and spontaneous. A 
fortnight after the publication of our letter in the Press over 
thirteen hundred naturalised British subjects of German or 
Austrian birth or parentage met at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, and passed unanimously and enthusiastically the following 
resolution : 

We desire to identify ourselves with and fully share the national 
sentiments evoked by the War which has been forced upon this country. 

We express our horror and indignation at the methods of warfare em- 
ployed by the enemy. 

We again declare our faithful and true allegiance to His Majesty the 
King and affirm our sincere devotion to the country of our adoption. 

We gratefully acknowledge the recognition of our rights and privileges 
as British subjects. 

And, conscious of the duties and obligations of our citizenship, we un- 


reservedly place at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government any service 
which we can render in furtherance of an early and victorious conclusion 


of the War. 


What was the purpose of that meeting? Its motive was not 
fear, because we knew that we had nothing to fear. It was not 
to complain, because we had no grievances. It was not to 
render a hypocritical lip-service to either the country or the cause. 
It was simply to attest our pride in and our eagerness to assist 
the land which we loved no less sincerely and ardently because 
it was ours by deliberate choice and not by the accident of birth. 
We had never been a separate class; we had never had or desired 
or needed any distinctive organisation ; so completely had we as 
’ individuals shared in and been absorbed by the ordinary pursuits 
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and interests of the life around us that naturalised British subjects 
of German or Austro-Hungarian birth had never, until that 
meeting in May 1915, assembled or worked together for any 
common political purpose. Some of us had felt from the 
beginning of the War that it was a work of superfluity on our 
part to make any public or collective display of our loyalty or to 
reaffirm our oath of allegiance. We knew ourselves to be loyal 
and honourable British subjects who had been English in heart 
long before we became English in law and whose sympathies were 
instinctively and unreservedly on the side of Britain and her Allies 
and against Germany; and to some of us it seemed that even a 
voluntary declaration of our loyalty was tantamount to an admis- 
sion that there could be any doubt about it. But the sounder view 
prevailed that in the utterly unlooked-for circumstances of a war 
to the knife between the land of our birth and the land of our 
adoption it was right that we should make it known frankly and 
unambiguously just where we stood. That and the desire to be 
of use were the motives behind the Farringdon Street meeting. 
As one of the speakers put it: ‘Owing to the suspicion which 
has been resting on us we have been a source of weakness to the 
State. We know, and we want others to know, that we can 
and should be a source of strength. We are a body of loyal men, 
of average ability. We are not shirkers. We can perform our 
part. We say this to our British-born fellow-subjects : ‘* Let us 
share with you ; let us come in with you ; trust us; we shall show 
ourselves worthy of any trust you may place in us. Let us clear 
away the fog of suspicion, unworthy of you, degrading to us, and 
harmful to the cause. which we all have at heart.’’ We enjoy our 
rights safe in the keeping of His Majesty’s Government, but we 
want more. We appeal to the Government and the people to let 
us share in all respects the duties and obligations of citizenship. 
‘“‘Civis Britannicus sum’’ has been the proud boast of every 
one of us in the past. We do not want to surrender that position ; 
we want to retain it, with all it involves—honour and privilege, 
solemn duties and sacred obligations.’ 

In the three years that have passed since that memorable 
meeting we may fearlessly claim to have lived up to the spirit 
as well as the letter of these resolutions and declarations. Some 
of us have been privileged to render not inconsiderable services 
to the State; all of us have borne our share of the burdens and 
sufferings of the war. We do not on that account claim for our- 
selves any special virtue; we have merely tried to do our duty 
like any other British subjects. But our position has not been 
an easy one. If we can all testify to innumerable acts on the 
part of individual Englishmen that have shown the sympathy and 
kindliness and confidence of the British character at its best, 
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we have all likewise been made aware that in the general public 
attitude towards us there has been an element of doubt and 
questioning and distrust. In the case of certain bodies and 
institutions these fears and suspicions have borne fruit in action 
of an ostracising or discriminatory character. Some papers, 
again, have made a point of fanning them. But for the most 
part they have been vague and formless, and therefore all the 
harder to meet and combat. On that account we welcome the 
Departmental investigations that are now in progress into one 
aspect and another of the ‘Alien Question.’ They ought to 
clear the air. From our standpoint as naturalised British subjects 
of enemy birth or parentage no inquiry can be too strict or 
pertinacious into every branch of the alien problem. We have no 
more desire than any fellow-citizen of British birth to shield any 
person who is disloyal or a danger to the national cause in thoughts, 
words, or acts. The man who is not wholeheartedly on the side 
of the Allies in this War or who believes that sympathy with the 
Germans is compatible with loyalty to Great Britain is even more 
our enemy than he is the enemy of all who are British-born. In 
our view as loyal citizens three simple postulates should determine 
the national policy towards the ‘ Alien Question’: (1) The safety 
of the realm is the first and supreme consideration ; (2) To create 
a feeling of causeless panic and to undermine public confidence 
by speech or pen is as reprehensible as to fail to deal promptly 
and vigorously with any danger that is proved to exist ; (3) It is 
neither wise nor just, when there is not an atom of evidence that 
reflects on their character or loyalty, to penalise British subjects 
merely because they happened to be born in what are now enemy 
countries. 

On this latter point the example of America during the past 
eighteen months is illuminating. There exists in the United 
States a far larger, more powerful and incomparably better 
organised body of German-born citizens than is the case in Great 
Britain. But the Americans have not hesitated to lean upon and 
call to their assistance the patriotism and willing abilities of these 
men of enemy birth or descent. They have not judged their 
fellow-citizens by their place of origin, but by their character and 
conduct. They have not fallen into the stupid fallacy of supposing 
that because 2 man was born in Germany he must therefore 
embody in himself the perversions and brutalities and moral 
insensibility and the treacheries that the War has revealed in the 
German national character of today. They have learned—the 
whole experience of their history has taught them—that a man’s 
nature is not formed by blood or origin, but by environment. 
They have recognised that the right of a German-born citizen to 
speak of the United States as his country is as good as that of any 
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native-born American, and that it rests not on the chance of 
birth but on reasoned choice, deliberate preference, and true and 
faithful allegiance. It is not our fault, but it is very definitely 
our misfortune, that the same broad views do not obtain in Great 
Britain. We have done all we could to further the national cause, 
but our opportunities have been circumscribed by suspicions and 
prejudices. The United States Government has enlisted the 
services of hundreds of German-born or German -descended 
Americans for war-work of the first moment, and they have 
responded joyfully to the call. The response in Great Britain 
would be equally prompt and glad ; but the call is not made. We 
believe in our hearts that that is a loss to the common cause, that 
there are among us many men whose knowledge and abilities well 
qualify them for public service, and that the nation does not gain, 
while we appreciably lose, by not being permitted to pull our 
full weight. 

One service we have indeed been allowed to render, and we 
have rendered it proudly and promptly. Our sons, the sons of 
naturalised fathers, were among the first to volunteer; they did 
not wait for the Military Service Act to awaken them to a sense 
of their duty to their country. They have fought for Britain ; 
many of them have died for Britain; and the one consolation 
left to their fathers is that they fought and died for the country 
they loved. Yet speeches are made, articles are written, pro- 
hibitions or discriminations are practised, that seem deliberately . 
intended to convey to these stricken parents that their presence 
in Great Britain is not wanted, that their loyalty is so disput- 
able that it is unsafe to employ them or even their British-born 
sons in a Government office, and that not even the supreme 
sacrifice of a beloved life can wash out the stain of a German 
birth. That attitude is at once so cruel and so illogical that we 
are confident that the vast majority of our fellow-subjects would 
instantly and indignantly repudiate it. Some of the things that 
before the War made us happy to live in England and deter- 
mined us to become British subjects were the tolerance, the kindli- 
ness, the sense of justice for which the British people are famous. 
Those qualities still exist in them, as our own individual experi- 
ence can abundantly attest. But they have too often suffered 
an eclipse through the propaganda of a malicious or wrong- 
headed or purely mischief-making minority; and amid the 
distractions of the War this minority has at times been 
able to influence public policy and the public mind in ways 
that ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred, if they 
thought the matter out, would instinctively condemn. They 
would say at once that to withhold the fullest trust from 
paturalised subjects whose sons are voluntarily and with the 
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consent and encouragement of their parents serving in the 
British Army is ‘not playing the game,’ is, in fact, un- 
English. But those of us who have no sons or whose sons are 
not of military age stand on precisely the same footing as those 
whose boys are fighting or have died at the Front. Their spirit 
is the same ; they, too, are British subjects, stirred by the same 
hopes and anxieties, and subject to the same liabilities as their 
native-born friends and neighbours ; no sacrifice could be asked of 
them for the national good that they would not gladly make. 

In the first year of the War charges of disloyalty against the 
naturalised community were as general as they were vague. 
Then the accusations died down because experience proved them 
to be unfounded. Since their recent and largely artificial revival 
it ie often argued that, if we are not disloyal, we ought to be, 
that our loyalty to Great Britain proves us to be bad Germans, 
and that being bad Germans the presumption is that we cannot 
be good Britons. This is the logic of Alice in Wonderland that 
almost defies refutation by the ordinary processes of reasoning. 
But we plead guilty at once to the charge of being bad Germans. 
Otherwise we should not have voluntarily surrendered German 
and embraced British nationality. Had we remained Germans 
and in Germany we should doubtless have been very different in 
outlook and character from what we are. But, even with the 
utmost effort of the imagination, it seems to us incredible that 
we could ever have been so different as not to have condemned 
both the German authorities for what they have done and the 
German people for sanctioning and applauding it. In fact, 
however, we have long ago ceased to be Germans, we owe no 
allegiance to any German sovereign, our minds and natures have 
never been tortured into the moulds of Prussianism. Why, then, 
merely because we chanced to be born in Germany, should we 
be called either dishonest or contemptible when we express our 
natural and instinctive horror at the infamies committed by 
Germany in this war? But there is another answer to the taunt. 
We are all—the Governments, the papers and the political asso- 
ciations of the Allies—trying to enlighten the German people as 
to the men who rule over them and the system and influences to 
which they are subject. When a native-born German who has 
never renounced his nationality—a Lichnowsky, a Muehlon, a 
Harden or the author of J’Accuse-—takes a hand in this most 
necessary task, we acclaim him, and quote him, and support him 
as an honest man who sees the truth and is not afraid to publish 
it. Why, then, should we who have long since cut loose from Ger- 
many, who have chosen to live under England’s free institutions 
and to breathe her ampler air, who have imbibed her liberty-loving 
atmosphere which is the very antithesis of the forcing-house 
202 
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atmosphere of Prussianism—why should we be suspected of insin- 
cerity when we pray for and work for the downfall of the vilest 
form of government the world has known? 

But there is a parrot cry, ‘Once a German, always a German.’ 
Tt has often been answered ; its absurdity has been exposed over 
and over again; yet it is still repeated, sometimes dishonestly, 
sometimes ignorantly. There would seem to be two meanings 
attached to it. One is that a German cannot change his nature 
which is inherently bad; the other is that he cannot change his 
nationality. The first implies that every single person born in 
Germany has in him some of the characteristics of the ‘ Hun,’ 
that he is cursed with them from birth, and that no matter how 
early he may have escaped from his German environment and no 
matter what his subsequent life may have been, he is liable at 
any moment to develop in his own person any and all of the 
traits that during the past four years have branded the Prussian 
name with an eternal infamy. No sane man can possibly believe 
in such a monstrous incredibility as this. Yet this or something 
very like it is the doctrine that seems to inspire some of the most 
ignorant and most widely read papers in the kingdom. And the 
corollary to it is not less preposterous—that the German-born 
individual, even though he may have left Germany as a boy and 
have lived for decades in another land, is hankering after his 
discarded Fatherland, is secretly working for it, and when the 
opportunity comes will strike a blow for it. In the Titus Oates 
rnadness of the hour there are even those who pretend to believe 
that we, the German-born subjects of the British Crown, became 
naturalised that we might the better act as spies. | Honourable 
men and loyal citizens, such as we claim to be, would in normal 
times meet such a calumny with the silence of contempt. And 
even now, when the times are very far from normal, we feel we 
are almost insulting ourselves by taking any notice of it, by 
pointing out that, so far as we are aware, it has not been supported 
by a single shred of evidence affecting a single member of our 
community, and by putting on public record our detestation of 
the whole German spy system and our conviction that unless it is 
uprooted after the War, it will turn the whole world into a Bedlam 
of terrors and mistrust. As for the major question involved in the 
phrase ‘Once a German, always a German,’ we will only say 
that the experience of all countries has been that no settlers so 
quickly divest themselves of their old nationality and so completely 
merge themselves in their new surroundings as the Germans. 
Our own development in this respect, our absolute identification 
with English interests, English modes of life, and English 
standards of conduct, has been in no sense peculiar. It is 
phenomenon repeated and amplified on a gigantic scale in the 
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United States, and wherever else German emigrants have settled. 
It would indeed be far nearer the truth to say that no people so 
readily shed their national characteristics, or are so malleable to 
the impress of whatever land they elect to reside in, as the 
Germans. 

We are on even surer ground in exposing the erroneous suppo- 
sition that a German cannot legally change his nationality. Until 
January 1914 it was much easier for a German to divest himself 
of his original nationality than it is, or has ever been, for an 
Englishman. He could do it in two ways : (1) by formal discharge 
from German nationality, which was granted on application to 
any one not at the time under military obligations ; (2) by absence 
from Germany for more than ten years. The loss of nationality 
was as complete in the latter as in the former case, if the absentee 
had acquired a foreign nationality. He had then for all purposes 
become a foreigner who could only regain his German nationality 
by naturalisation. Apply this to the naturalised British subjects. 
They have, of course, all acquired (from the German point of 
view) a foreign nationality. The vast majority have become 
denationalised in Germany, either by the deliberate act of obtain- 
ing their discharge, or by effluxion of time. Now, in 1913 a law 
was passed in Germany, known as the Delbriick law, which 
became operative in Germany in January 1914 (a few months 
before the outbreak of War), by which a former German who has 
lost his German nationality may regain it even though he has 
acquired a foreign nationality, on his own application, which may 
be granted or refused as the German authorities think fit. In our 
judgment this is a thoroughly vicious provision, quite in accord- 
ance with modern Prussian statesmanship. But do not blame us 
for it! We had nothing to do with the law ; we had no voice in it ; 
there was not the slightest demand for it on our part ; and no one 
to our knowledge has taken advantage of it. If a law were 
passed in Germany to-day authorising polygamy, you would not 
say that we had all become polygamists. We are no more 
responsible for German laws, or liable to them, than any other 
British subject. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming majority of us have 
at this moment but one nationality, and that is British. It was 
granted to us in a document often referred to contemptuously by 
others, but never by:us. Attached to it is the signature of the 
Home Secretary of the day, with our own signatures at the foot 
of a solemn oath ‘to bear true allegiance to’ the reigning British 
Sovereign and his or her heirs and successors. Those of us who 
have kept our oath faithfully may fairly ask that the Secretary 
of State’s promise shall be kept with equally good faith. What is 
that promise? It is that we ‘ shall be entitled to all political and 
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other rights, powers, and privileges to which a natural-born British 
subject is entitled.’ If you touch our rights as British subjects 
you make of us outcasts, persons with no nationality. In Ger- 
many we are foreigners, indeed alien enemies. Were we there 
at this moment we should be interned as British subjects, as other 
naturalised men who were spending their holidays in Germany 
in the summer of 1914 have been, and still are. That, and the 
fact that factories and other businesses in Germany belonging to 
naturalised subjects of German origin have been wound up, is the 
best commentary on the actual working of the German law. 

The real meaning of naturalisation is perfectly clear to those 
who have become naturalised and also to the German authorities. 
It means in the great majority of cases the final and decisive act 
in the severance from the old and the adoption of the new allegi- 
ance. It has lately been argued in and out of Parliament that 
naturalisation is not a solemn act. We cannot help suspecting 
that those who use this argument feel that by their indiscriminate 
attacks on naturalised subjects they lay themselves open to, and 
that they wish to meet, the charge that they are proposing to treat 
obligations of the State as ‘scraps of paper.’ They say that 
because English law has made naturalisation easy it was deprived 
of the character of a solemn act. It is an astounding proposition 
that the sanctity of a treaty or contract depends upon the degree 
of difficulty or ease with which it is concluded. We have become 
naturalised under the English law as we found it. We may well 
regret that the law was not more stringent, but we cannot be made 
responsible for it; and 6o long as we observe its obligations we 
naturally expect the British Government to do the same. But 
in order to minimise or get rid of the liability which the act of 
naturalisation imposes upon the State some persons have prayed 
in aid the Delbriick law, not the actual law but their imaginary 
version. The Delbriick law however is not a recent discovery. 
It was published as a Parliamentary Paper for the purpose of 
the debates on the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act of 
1914, and those who were interested in the subject of natural- 
isation must be presumed to have known its provisions when 
they passed that Act. Nothing in the Delbriick law can affect the 
sanctity of the contract entered into between the British Govern- 
ment and ourselves years before it was passed. If that contract 
is broken or repudiated, it will not be by us. 

One of the features of this lamentable controversy that has 
most amazed and distressed us is the failure of so many English- 
men to understand why we have become, or ever wanted to 
become, British subjects. They persist in looking for some 
ulterior motive when none exists and when the true explanation 
lies on the surface. 
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Is not the average Englishman himself proud to be a citizen 
of this mighty Empire? Does he not value and cherish its free 
institutions? Of course he does and justly. Then what is it that 
prevents him from perceiving or imagining that others may wish 
to acquire what is his by birth, and that they, too, should desire 
to bestow on their children the status and title of ‘ British-born’? 
It is a curious patriotism which puts British nationality above 
any other and yet refuses to believe that others may honestly 
aspire, for themselves and their descendants, to its possession. 
And of all the aspirants to British nationality, for whom could it 
have had a greater attraction during the past half-century than 
for the young German, more especially if he was a non-Prussian ? 
If he was born in Bavaria, or in any other German State which 
was at war with Prussia in 1866, he was brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of dislike and distrust of Prussia. If he was born in one 
of the free Hansa Towns, or any of the other smaller States, he 
saw how their local ideals and aspirations were suppressed, how 
everything became permeated slowly but relentlessly with 
Prussian ideas, Prussian ‘ efficiency,’ Prussian materialism, and 
Prussian unloveliness. Germany became Prussia, the drill-ser- 
geant ruled supreme, reaction was rampant. What more natural 
than that young men yearned for freedom, yearned to escape from 
their stifling surroundings? What more natural than that they 
should look with envy and longing across the water to the country 
where a man of foreign descent and Jewish blood had risen to the 
highest place, where democratic principles were preached and 
practised, where a settler could be sure of a hearty welcome, 
where his path was not narrowed, much less blocked, by pre- 
judice of class, race, or religion, where the German Barings had 
risen to fame and distinction, where a Goschen, son of a German 
father and a German mother, held high office in the Government, 
where thousands of Germans had found freedom and happiness, 
where a man was judged by what he was? 

Many deliberately discarded their German nationality before 
they left Germany with the avowed intention of settling in Eng- 
land. Others again came here with no fixed intention, not knowing 
where they should make their homes but vaguely hoping to find 
somewhere the freedom and the opportunities denied to them in 
the land of their birth. They found it here, they grew attached to 
England, established their homes, became British. Where is the 
Englishman who would reproach them with their choice? Why, 
in the name of all that is reasonable and fair, should they be made 
to suffer for the development of the very spirit which drove them 
from Germany? Tt is the common experience of many of us to 
be assured by our English friends that they do not suspect ws. 
The objects of their suspicion are invariably ‘the others’—the 
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persons they do not know. There are men of German birth and 
of German descent in high positions of great usefulness in British 
public life. No one suspects them. They are known. It is 
always the unknown, unidentified man, in the public services and 
elsewhere, who is regarded with a vague and hazy suspicion for 
no reason except that of his descent. It is this lack of substance 
and definiteness that lends to the whole agitation an air of random 
artifice and unreality, and leads us to hope that eventually and 
before very long it may perish of sheer inanition. Quite clearly it 
is the outcome of the natural indignation and inevitable tension 
produced by the ghastly happenings of the last four years and not 
the result of a deliberate judgment based on a calm and accurate 
consideration of the facts. Quite clearly, also, it is repugnant to 
that fair-mindedness which we know to be ingrained in the nation 
to which we are proud to belong, which counts among its four 
hundred million subjects none more loyal than ourselves or more 
devoted to the Allied cause or more passionately convinced that 
only by the total overthrow of Prussian power can civilisation be 
saved. 
Avaust Conn. 





THE PRESENT-DAY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SIBERIA 


THERE is possibly no country in the world about which such 
concise ideas were held by the British public of this generation, 
nor in regard to which there has been such a complete change 
of conception within the lifetime of a generation, as in the case 
of Siberia. A land of gloom and exile, of long, dark winters and 
inhospitable snowy wastes—such was the Siberia of Lansdell and 
Kennan and the sensational novelist : 
Thence come we to the horror and the hell, 
The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell, 
The wide waste places, and the hugy plain, 
The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain, 
The sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan; 
Earth, air, and all, resounding plaint and moan.’ 


Previously to the War these ideas had been superseded by 
truer and more balanced views which associated the country also 
with bright summers, well-organised schemes of emigration, and 
fair expanses of tilled land. From being regarded as the moral 
cesspool of Russia, Siberia was slowly coming into recognition as 
the greatest Russian reservoir of food and raw materials. The 
progress of the War has emphasised this fundamental change in 
attitude, until it is realised now that no single economic element 
is likely to be so determinative with regard to the issue of the 
War as the control of Western Siberia. 

Under the name Siberia (Russian Sibir) are ordinarily included 
all the Russian possessions in Northern Asia, and the steppe lands 
to the south-east. These cover an area of some 5} million square 
miles, and support a population of over 14 million. Siberia proper 
falls very naturally into three more or less parallel, east and west 
zones. Of these the tundra is the most northerly, a practically 
treeless belt, extending inland to a depth varying from 150 to 400 
miles, with perpetually frozen subsoil—in the short summer a 


1 The Mirror for Magistrates, 1559. Detailed accounts of the convict and 
political exile system were given at different periods in Lansdell’s Through 
Siberia, Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System, de Windt’s The New Siberia, 
and the writer’s Sidelights on Siberia. 
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vast swamp, where forms like moss and lichen alone can maintain 
a grip on life. This passes imperceptibly into the taiga or forest 
belt, mountainous in part, and almost impenetrably covered with 
Siberian poplar, spruce, birch and alder. To the south is a more 
open, or agricultural belt, with an area suitable for cultivation 
and settlement about 2} times the size of France. Through it 
runs the old Siberian post-track, passing through the principal 
towns en route, and superseded to-day by the Great Siberian Rail- 
way which was begun in 1892 and completed ten years later. 
The most direct route from Tchelyabinsk to Vladivostok via 
Kaidalovo and Kharbin represents a distance of some 4000 miles. 
The total railway mileage in Siberia is not yet twice that figure, 
while the United States of America, with a superficial area half 
that of Siberia, has a mileage of a quarter of a million. The 
original aim behind the construction of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, in which the late Emperor took a very great personal interest, 
was primarily political, and only secondarily economic. 

Siberian history is ordinarily associated with the names of 
Yermak, and Stroganov his superior, the Perm merchant prince, 
at whose suggestion he undertook his first expedition towards the 
East in 1580. Fuller and more accurate research tends to show 
that the conquest of Western Siberia was more directly due to 
a process of peaceful penetration by a population moving from 
the Volga to the Ob from the eleventh century onwards. The 
history of Russia in Siberia, especially in its western part, thus 
dates from the time of the Novgorod Rus Republic. The later 
fighting of the adventurers, half-brigand and half-merchant, under 
Yermak and others, cannot really be said to have resulted in the 
conquest of territory, which was already Russian to much the same 
extent as the territory on the other side of the Urals, but rather 
in the substitution of the rule of a Tsar for that of a Tatar Khan. 
With the exception of a temporary check from the Chinese in 
the later part of the seventeenth century, the Russian movement 
towards the Pacific was unstayed in its gradual assimilative char- 
acter. In particular, General Muraviev-Amursky played a leading 
part in the work of annexation in Eastern Siberia during the 
progress of the Crimean War. 

So far however as the movement of different elements of 
population to Siberia came to be a direct affair of the State, it 
issued in results that are paralleled elsewhere and further are 
exercising a profound influence in Siberia to-day. About the same 
period in British history the Pilgrim Fathers left these shores 
and founded a colony across the sea, the strength of whose moral 
initiative has in no way diminished with the passage of the years ; 
representatives of a class nearer the other end of the social scale 
were sent in the opposite direction to occupy the lands around 
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Botany Bay; yet others went to India to carry on and, when 
necessary, protect an expanding trade, and in a few years gave 
us an empire. There were exactly the same movements away 
from Russia, with this difference—that they all tended in the 
same direction. The family of the Stroganovs received from Ivan 
the Terrible just such a charter of privileges as was granted to 
the British East India Company. From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards, religious dissenters and political exiles 
began to be sent across the Siberian border, while, if we include 
the relatives who have accompanied the convict bands, well over 
a million banned souls must have entered Siberia between 1833, 
when the deportation of vagrants was established by law, and 
1896. Every country has its Via Dolorosa, and the old post-road 
leading from Perm to Tiumen well merits that appellation. How 
did the situation work out in the long run? The original Russian 
population of Siberia was drawn mainly from three sources—the 
Cossacks who first conquered the country, and other adventurous 
elements ; the exiles, political and criminal; and the great band 
of dissenters from the Greek Church who were either banished or 
went into exile of their own accord. That is to say it consisted, 
broadly speaking, of men and women who were in some way, 
intellectually or physically, more active and more earnest than 
their fellow-countrymen who remained in European Russia. The 
result is that to-day the average Sibiriak or descendant of the old 
settlers is a more vigorous, intelligent, enterprising and up-to-date 
individual than the average European Russian. This is as true 
of his interest in the newest agricultural implement as it is of 
his attitude to the most modern political and social ideas. ‘ All 
the Sibiriaks are peasants and none of them is a peasant.’ These 
characteristics have entered at every stage into his relationship 
to his country. An interesting comparison could be worked out 
between Siberia and Canada, which would show, amongst other 
things, that in the matter of actual colonisation, under conditions 
much less favourable, the former has made relatively the greater 
progress, the difference in density of population between these 
two northern territories being merely fractional. Hence it is that 
of all the various Slav elements inhabiting the Russian State, the 
Sibiriak is the one who will best look after the interests of his 
own country when faced with the predatory designs of an invader. 
In Siberia the Bolsheviks have been least successful, and it is 
there that order could be most rapidly restored, and from that 
country spread westward into European Russia. 

The Sibiriak has very definite ideas about the economic and 
political future of his country. Never having been subject to the 
degradation of serfdom, though he was officially described in his 
passport as a peasant, he has really been something more in the 
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nature of a communal agriculturist or small-holding farmer. In 
addition, the abler business minds amongst them set themselves 
to the problem of facilitating routes of export, and stimulating the 
development of Co-operative Societies which have in Siberia the 
practical significance of trades unions. Whilst ever on the out- 
look for new capital and new markets, and even striving to create 
manufacturing centres in the Altai and elsewhere, they have been 
guided by recognition of the fact that the export of raw products 
and the import of manufactured goods were the safest principles 
to follow in the interest of the economic growth of Siberia. In 
short, the modern Sibiriak is a keen Free Trader, and wishes to 
establish the economic independence of his country on that basis. 
He is certainly anti-German, but economically he is also to some 
extent anti-Russian, for he realises how under the old economic 
system everything was worked to the disadvantage of Siberia. On 
the one hand the country’s raw materials were exploited ; on the 
other hand all attempts at the establishment of local industries 
were frustrated or crushed by the corresponding competitive 
interests in European Russia. The Sibiriaks would like to take 
the development of their country into their own hands, beginning 
with the restriction of promiscuous immigration, and encouraging 
the establishment of local industries with the assistance of foreign 
capital. This accounts for their peculiar antipathy to the projected 
Bolshevik repudiation of foreign loans.. 

The extent of the recent economic growth in Siberia has been 
very much better appreciated in Germany than in this country, 
and is probably an operative factor in the elaboration of German 
designs upon Russia. Before the war with Japan, even the Russian 
interest in Siberia was most casual. To produce this state of 
affairs several factors had co-operated—the instinctive aversion to 
the country owing to the circumstance that it was a penal colony ; 
the lack of desire on the part of the Russian Government to 
organise really sound progressive colonising work, due in turn 
to the fear that the result of this would be to weaken the position 
of the Central Government; the enormous distances and the 
severity of the climate. After that war everything was changed. 
Not merely did the Sibiriaks, owing to the qualities already 
referred to, feel acutely the repercussion of the revolutionary 
activities of 1905, but the Central Government, through its more 
intimate association with the country durimg the period of the 
war, realised the value of its vast resources for the recuperation 
of Russia as it had never done before. A decision was taken to 
send no more convicts to Siberia, and a new scheme of colon- 
isation, particularly for Eastern Siberia, was vigorously pushed. 

Before 1896 the total annual government outlay in connexion 
with Siberian colonisation was never more than one million 
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rubles, and sometimes it was less. In 1906 the expenditure on 
this account was about 5 millions; in 1909 it had risen to 223 
millions ; for 1914 the budget estimate was 30 millions. Again, 
in the three centuries previous to 1896 a total of about 3 million 
settlers, convicts etc. emigrated to Siberia, whereas during the 
decade 1896-1905 the total number of voluntary emigrants 
alone was 1,370,000. From 1905 to 1913 there have been 
3 million settlers. At the same time this rate of increase has not 
been progressive. The writer had the opportunity of accompanying 
the Secretary of State who was sent out to inquire into the disasters 
that attended the totally unlooked-for stream of emigration in 
1896, the year of the coronation of the late Tsar. As a result 
of these the stream subsided, only to reach a maximum again in 
1908 (759,000), from which figure it again receded for various 
reasons (occupation of most accessible lands, institution of restric- 
tions etc.) to 327,000 in 1913. 

The recognition of the Government’s failure to meet the whole 
situation is particularly clear in a Report of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture covering the period 1909-1913, in which it is admitted that 
although much had been done, yet much more must be attempted 
in the way of previous preparation of the tracts assigned for 
settlement, in constructing new roads, sinking wells, erecting 
hospitals, organising postal facilities, as also in a more definite 
and energetic encouragement of cultural relations in the regions 
already settled, by an increase in the number of schools and 
churches. The opinion was further expressed that better instruc- 
tion in agriculture must be provided for the settlers, that railway 
development must be hastened, particularly in connexion with 
the South Siberian trunk-line through the Kirghiz Steppe, and 
that generally a more scientific and less haphazard attitude must 
be adopted towards the whole question of the colonisation of 
Siberia. Much of this situation is reflected in the figures of the 
Siberian budgets which show a fairly progressive deficit rising 
from 72 million rubles in 1901 to 204 in 1911. The heavy outlays 
upon railways, roads, town development, land clearance and 
equipment of immigrants, necessary in a young country, could not 
be met by the revenues from the slightly developed industries. 

In every way the position of the Sibiriak is more advantageous 
than that of the European Russian. His land-holding is larger, 
averaging 8-15 dessiatines* as a member of a community, and 30-50 
as a separate private owner, as against the Russian average of 
4.5 dessiatines. A law passed in 1881 enacted that in the case 
of all family holdings representing more than 15 dessiatines per 
capita in any community, the surplus must be returned to the 


? Referred to in Through Siberia, by Fridtjof Nansen, p. 290. 
3 1 dessiatine=2.7 acres. 
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community for distribution amongst new settlers. Loans are 
granted to the settlers of from 250 to 400 rubles according to the 
locality, repayment of which does not begin till after 5 years, 
and then only by a process of instalments over a period of ten 
years. Further, the new settler is relieved from taxation during 
the first five years of his new life, and in the second quinquennium 
he pays half the rate : only after ten years’ residence is he put on 
the same plane as the old settlers in the matter of State taxation. 
For the local community dues he is, however, liable from the 
beginning. 

Siberia, as is well known, is rich in mineral wealth of gold, 
silver, copper, lead and iron: it furnishes some 85 per cent. of 
the gold production of the Empire. Coal beds have also been 
located, and petroleum has been found in Sakhalin. The wealth 
in forests and river fisheries is incalculable, but the real gold of 
Siberia is its ‘black earth.’ Dairy produce will probably be the 
dominant industry in Western Siberia ; the export of butter rose 
from 2,440,000 kilograms in 1898 to 140,870,000 kilograms in 
1909, of which Germany took over 385 per cent. Western and 
Central Siberia will be the grain area par excellence, where the 
average yield per dessiatine of the principal cereals is higher than 
in European Russia. Intensive culture would permit of the 
country supporting an immensely greater population, in addition 
to whatever quantity might be exported. For the moment these 
grain areas are of vital importance. The harvest of 1917 was very 
good. North European Russia needs the surplus, but Germany 
wants it even more. 























PoLITICAL DEVELOPMENT PREVIOUSLY TO THE REVOLUTION. 


For many years the Siberian towns have had their own muni- 
cipalities and consequent loca! self-government, but the same has 
not been the case with the country districts which have been 
directly under the State. Ever since the revolutionary activity 
of 1905 in particular there has been a strong movement in Sibiriak 
circles, having for its aim the introduction of the Zemstvo, so that 
all local affairs such as education, raising of funds for the con- 
struction of roads ete. might become the subject of direct adminis- 
tration on the spot by those acquainted at first hand with the 
conditions. The opposing view, that of the minority, followed the 
line that inasmuch as there was no class of nobility or large landed 
proprietors in Siberia—since on the contrary it was a peasant 
realm, the great majority of whose inhabitants were unfitted for 
self-administration—centralised government was much more 
suited for the country. It had not apparently meant much to the 
minority that conditions such as they describe are also found in 
the Governments of Viatka and even Perm in European Russia, 
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where the Zemstvo was introduced with good results. Although 
not very favourably received by the Duma in 1912, the proposal 
for the introduction of the Zemstvo on a limited scale was passed 
later. A logical development of the majority views led to a further 
demand for a Siberian Duma with local authorities responsible to 
it, whose task should be the formulation and administration of 
strictly Siberian affairs in which European Russia had no direct 
interest, whilst members from that local Duma would be sent to the 
Imperial Duma in Petrograd for the joint consideration of matters 
that affected the Empire as a whole. It is not surprising that 
this movement received no encouragement from the Central 
Government, who feared that it might lead to separation. In fact 
by a series of petty restrictions the Central Government deliber- 
ately set itself to the task of trying to eradicate whatever was 
distinctive in Siberian thought and custom, and endeavoured to 
bring the whole country under a thoroughly European Russian 
ascendancy of political and social practice. It is possible that the 
marked privileges accorded to new settlers in Siberia were part of 
this policy. Quite apart from the motives of jealousy on the part 
of the Central Government, such action, however, was unneces- 
sary. For the Sibiriaks are not a subjugated race; they are a 
part of Russia who will never wish to be absolutely independent 
of Russia, and who will always feel themselves in a certain measure 
opposed to the Asiatic peoples in the south and east of their terri- 
tory. ‘The real boundary between Europe and Asia has never been 
the Urals, whose highest peak is only some 5500 feet, and which 
always seem to occupy an altogether artificial and disproportionate 
place in both political and geographical thought, but rather the 
mountainous ranges of North China, Tibet and Hindu Kush. 


FRoM THE REVOLUTION ONWARDS. 


Accounts of the celebration of the Revolution of March 1917 
in different towns in Siberia, as e.g. Blagovestchensk, Khabarovsk 
and Vladivostok, show it to have followed a more or less stereo- 
typed orderiy programme, into which the usual elements of pro- 
cessions, divine service, speech-making and general holiday- 
making all entered. Comment is in particular made upon the 
enthusiasm and solidarity of the population in these celebrations, 
‘there were no spectators ’—as also on their complete freedom 
from any disorderliness. All materials in red were sold out; 
Eastern Siberia became familiar with ‘the Marseillaise’; the 
watchwords of the Petrograd processions were re-echoed in the 
streets of Irkutsk. 

One of the first results of the Revolution was to give a tremen- 
dous impetus to the old question of Siberian autonomy, which 
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was to have been made the subject of a demand at the Constituent 
Assembly. ‘The general idea entertained of the future Russian 
Republic was that of a Federated Republic of Oblasts or Provinces 
with broad measures of self-determination. There would, there- 
fore, be a Siberian Duma which would take over all matters of 
local legislation and administration—the distribution of lands, 
waters etc., in short all questions relating to the independent 
economic and cultural development of Siberia : on the other hand, 
all questions dealing with the united Russian army, foreign policy, 
posts and telegraphs, customs and State finance as a whole, would 
be left for the Imperial Duma. The Siberian papers about this 
period were full of letters from Siberian officers and men urging 
such a policy, saying that it had been won by the sacrifices of the 
Siberian troops, and pointing out in particular that something of 
this character must be done to save the country from the exploi- 
tation that had for long been going on. 

Resolutions along these lines were carried at a political con- 
ference for the Government of Tomsk held in the month of May 
of last year, although opposition declared itself on the part of the 
Social Revolutionary party and also the Cadets. Similar con- 
ferences in other towns showed a like feeling. The argumentation 
against it always proceeded on the familiar line that a Siberian 
Duma would lead to the weakening of the Central Authority, that 
it really meant setting up a State within the State, which logicaliy 
involves the disruption of the State. Opposition was also based 
on the denial of the existence of special Siberian interests. ‘The 
friends of Siberia are in the West, not in the East; whence does 
she get her trade and commerce? And soon. But the general 
trend of sympathy was with the view that too much centralisation 
was neither good nor expeditious, that it was impossible for the 
sixteen Siberian deputies in the State Duma to have a full under- 
standing of Siberian conditions, and that every proposal of legis- 
lation for Siberia should be elaborated on the spot before it was 
finally submitted to the State Duma. 

With the progress of anarchy in European Russia and the 
threat of its spreading to Siberia, there went an intensive deep- 
ening of the feeling amongst Sibiriaks that it was necessary to 
undertake the salvation of their own country by themselves. 
Accordingly a Congress was held at Tomsk in December 1917 
which was attended by delegates representing the provinces, 
towns, co-operative organisations, peasants, workmen, soldiers, 
Cossacks, and even the Siberian University of Tomsk. The work 
of its sessions culminated in the proclamation of Siberia as an 
autonomous republic within the Russian Federation under the 
presidency of Professor Potanin of Tomsk, a well-known botanist 
and traveller, who had taken a considerable part in the revolu- 
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tionary proceedings of 1905 in Siberia. The seat of the Provi- 
sional Government elected along with him was fixed at Omsk. 
Its main purpose in the first instance was to combat anarchy and 
re-establish order. It was hoped that a Siberian Duma might 
be convoked which would function as the Siberian legislative 
organ until the summoning of a Siberian Constituent Assembly. 

As it happened, the existence of this Provisional Government, 
which was Social Revolutionary in character, was comparatively 
short-lived. It became too extreme for the President, who resigned. 
Further, the results of the Bolshevik coup d’état of November 9 
gradually began to permeate Siberia. The European programme 
was followed east of the Urals. The real power was seized by 
the Military Committees of the Reds, acting in conjunction with 
the Petrograd authorities, and one morning the Government was 
arrested and conveyed to Krasnoyarsk, where it was imprisoned. 
Possibly owing to the less complicated conditions, the mutual 
understanding—at times the direct inter-play—between Bolshevik 
and German came out with unusual clearness in Siberia. In 
Krasnoyarsk at this time the only banks allowed to operate were 
the State Bank for official business, and the Siberian Bank, the 
capital of which was mainly German, for the conduct of ordinary 
commercial business. From this date also German prisoners of 
war (of whom, according to a statement of the Japanese Minister 
of War,‘ there were 94,000 in Siberia east of Lake Baikal and 
60;000 west of the Lake) began to be concentrated and armed, 
whilst raw materials were collected, presumably for transmission 
to Germany. Thus in the Tomsk region some 26,000 German 
and Austrian ex-prisoners were armed and organised in this way, 
while similar steps were taken at Kharbin, Irkutsk and Kras- 
noyarsk. In some ways more active and dangerous were the 
civilian prisoners of German origin who had been deported from 
Russia after the outbreak of war, and set down in the 
Central Governments of Siberia with only a pretence of imtern- 
ment. Many of these knew Russia better than the Russians 
themselves, and were now in a position to take peculiar advantage 
of that knowledge. 

The seizure of power in Siberia by the Bolsheviks was not, 
however, accomplished without great loss in life and property 
throughout the country. The assertion of their position indeed 
had begun before the formation of the Siberian Provisional Govern- 
ment. Circumstances like the results of the Vladivostok elections 
for the Constituent Assembly in November 1917, in which they 
polled almost half of the total number of votes cast (15,000 out of 
32,000), gave them a consciousness of power, and they initiated 
attempts to secure control in places so far removed as Omsk and 

* The Times, March 19, 1918. 
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Tashkent. These attempts always issued in fighting, in which 
Cossacks and Junkers (cadet officers) ranged themselves with the 
representatives of the Russian Provisional Government (and later 
of the Siberian Provisional Government) against the Bolsheviks. 
The success of the latter was very varied in the beginning. Thus 
at Kharbin the Chinese garrison arrested and disarmed the local 
Bolsheviks at the instance of an Eastern Russian Committee 
formed for the preservation of order, but this failure carried with 
it an extension of their activities with extreme violence to other 
centres, until Irkutsk, Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Tomsk, and other 
places passed under their control. The ranks of the Bolsheviks 
were recruited from the casual labourers, reservist soldiers 
stationed in the towns, railway men, miners and criminals. They 
alone had rifies and ammunition in quantity, with which they 
made requisitions from towns and extortions from individuals out 
of which they maintained their Red Guard. By January the 
Bolsheviks were about equal in strength to the Moderates in 
Trans-Baikalia, aithough gaining ground on the whole elsewhere. 
A time even came when the situation was almost completely in 
their hands, largely owing to their close association with the 
German and Austrian prisoners of war. It seemed as if the 
economic conquest of Siberia by the Germans was potentially 
secured. “For the policy pursued by the Bolsheviks was identical 
with that followed in European Russia, viz. the reduction of all 
economic and social relations to a state of anarchy, which gave 
the Germans the opportunity to reconstruct affairs in their own 
interests, and at the same time acquire merit in the eyes of the 
local inhabitants as the restorers of order. 

Nevertheless, it was not possible that Bolshevism should take 
@ very strong hold in Siberia. To the inherent character of the 
Sibiriak fall to be added the circumstances that there are no large 
industrial centres in that country. Further, there is no agrarian 
question since there is no scarcity of land, and there are com- 
paratively few large landowners. The theatre of the War was 
remote and the pinch of want was not so keenly felt. The country 
continued to produce, and the railroad disorganisation that hin- 
dered the norma] export in that degree helped the Sibiriaks. The 
reaction against Bolshevism came more quickly than in European 
Russia. 


ELEMENTS IN THE REACTION AGAINST BOLSHEVISM. 


Of these the principal is the utter failure of Bolshevism as 
practical politics or ordinary business. This has been equally 
true all over Russia. Its attraction lay in its promised bearing 
on the material improvement of social conditions generally. The 
army had been promised peace and the prospect of home; the 
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peasants had been promised land ; the workmen had been promised 
the ownership and running of the mines and factories. ll these 
promises were kept in a sense, yet the people had to be shown 
that their lot was improved thereby. Everything, however, 
worked out in exactly the opposite direction, owing to the com- 

plete disorganisation involved in such procedure. When on a 

certain day in January 1918 only four car-loads of ore were moved 

from a Ural mining centre in place of over fifty, simply because 

the demand had fallen, with the result that the Government was 

forced to provide funds for the pay-roll since the works had now 

been nationalised, the workmen began to be puzzled. When they 

realised that, owing to the failure of the national revenue under 

Bolshevism, this payment could not go on indefinitely even with 

debased issues of paper, they asked the owners to take over the 

works again. The genuine Bolshevik theorists and idealists are 

found in the cities and were always insignificant in numbers: in 

the cities for the most part also were the numerous criminal 

elements associating with them. The workmen and peasants who 

had been tempted by the specious promises were more long-headed, 

and in a certain sense materialists ; the political life of their country 

has been too short for them to be anything else. They judged 

Bolshevism by a materialistic standard, and found it wanting. 

Of personal elements, Esaoul Semenoff has been longest in 
the field. He, together with some brother-officers and perhaps 
a hundred Cossacks, seems to have made a declaration of hostility 
‘against outrages by irresponsible people’ in the Siberian 
ficntier station known as ‘Manchuria,’ towards the end of 
‘December 1917. It was his own idea to intimate himself 
as ‘under the Commander of the Chinese Eastern Railway ’ 
who at that time was General Khorvat. Whether in dealing with 
Bolshevik soldiers in process of deportation to Russia after some of 
their earlier failures, or in conference with other leaders at a later 
date, he always showed himself a man of action, resolute and fear- 
less, and ready to carry out his own interpretation of justice with his 
own hand. Lacking in organising power, he sought to overcome 
this defect by attaching General Shilnikoff to his growing forces 
as Chief of Staff, while a Trans-Baikal member of the Constituent 
Assembly was associated with them for the direction of civil affairs. 
Recruited from various sources, his very mixed command has 
never much exceeded 6000 men and was usually considerably less, 
yet in the district between Chita and Manchuria, now advancing, 
now falling back before superior numbers, he has been a constant 
menace to the Bolshevik plans during a period when there was little 
organised opposition to them in Siberia. 

Another element in the resistance to Bolshevism was General 
Khorvat, the Controller of the Chinese Eastern Railway, who in 
2P2 
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the month of March conceived the idea of setting up a new Pro- 
visional Siberian Government in the East after the collapse of 
the Potanin Government in the West. He worked on the assump- 
tion of the necessity of joint Allied intervention sooner 
or later, and hoped to be able to form an administrative 
body at Kharbin which could cooperate eventually with 
the Allies, and in the meantime serve as a support to 
Semenoff and as an organising centre for anti-Bolshevik 
recruiting on a large scale. The antecedent history of the 
group that he drew around him inevitably imbued his proposed 
Government with political tendencies somewhat to the Right of 
those represented by the Western Government, representatives of 
which had meanwhile succeeded in making their way east to 
Vladivostok, where they accordingly set up a rival Government 
under M. Derber. The sinking of their differences, and the 
formation of an administrative body representative of Siberia as 
it really is, constitute for Russian patriots in that part of the 
world the pressing need of the moment. This should not be 
impossible, for on such vital issues as the establishment of law 
and order, the overthrow of the Bolsheviks and the summoning 
of the Constituent Assembly, the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of Siberia with full political autonomy, support of the 
Allies and the defeat of Germany, they are at one. 

Owing to lack of unity amongst the opposing leaders and the 
uncertain loyalty of various Cossack elements, the Bolsheviks were 
still able to assert themselves by force in various parts of Siberia 
throughout the early summer, although the feeling of the country 
was more than ever opposed to them. Thus in the middle of May 
they dissolved the Zemstvo of the Maritime Provinces, and drove 
the Mayor and Municipality of Vladivostok out of office. Yet, 
by an undesigned arrangement, the third and immediately decisive 
human element in the reaction against Bolshevism was coming 
into action just about that time in the shape of detachments of 
the Czecho-Slovak ex-prisoners of war who were slowly crossing 
Siberia to be transported from Vladivostok to the Western Front, 
there to re-enter the War, but this time against their former 
overlords. Pledged to neutrality in matters of Russian internal 
politics, and unwilling in any case to use their arms against their 
kinsmen, the Czecho-Slovaks allowed matters to go very far in the 
direction of Bolshevik insolence and petty tyranny, before a final 
forcible attempt to disarm some of them in the Irkutsk district 
let the Bolsheviks realise that they had at last met men who were 
in a position, and of the mind, to resist. In this unlooked-for way, 
the necessity for Allied intervention was hastened, and the German 
bid for the East is henceforth challenged on the spot. 

Held in the grip of the Allies even now in relation to the 
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future acquisition for her industries of such staples as 
wool, copper, fats and oils (if only they can institute such 
unity in economic action as has been achieved in the military 
sphere), Germany could look in only two directions for replenish- 
ment—Siberia, and the Caucasus with the regions beyond it, 
like Persia and Turkestan. Hence their importance, and par- 
ticularly that of Western Siberia, because of its more negotiablz 
continuity with European Russia and so with Germany. To win 
the sympathy of the Sibiriaks by assisting them in the re-establish- 
ment of order and introducing such commodities as boots, 
machinery, agricultural implements and tools, which they require, 
to be bartered or sold in exchange for their grain and other pro- 
duce, will be a great step towards the re-establishment of European 
Russia, particularly if, in turn, part of these Siberian food products 
can be transferred for the relief of Northern Russia. Their ulti- 
mate desire, viz. that the political and governmental direction and 
control of their country shall be in the hands of Sibiriaks alone— 
under which term they would for this purpose include any who 
have lived there for not less than five years, and may therefore 
be presumed to have real knowledge of the needs of some part of 
the country—is a matter of internal politics, which is their own 
concern. 
J. Y. Smmpson. 
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GERMANY’S BID FOR SEA POWER 


HoweEVER great may be the satisfaction aroused in Germany by 
Ludendorff’s masterly ‘ disengagements,’ there is an uneasy feeling 
abroad among her shipowners. They have little cause to rejoice 
unless absolute victory comes their way, and if they consider the 
past they have abundant cause for reflection. In 1914, the 
Kaiser’s famous boast, that Germany’s future lay upon the 
water, seemed amply fulfilled. The handsome offices of the great 
German lines afforded indisputable evidence of prosperity. Day 
by day the idlers of London could gaze through plate-glass windows 
at the huge maps on which the position of the various vessels 
was shown : few sights were more familiar to the holiday-maker 
in the Solent than the black hulls and yellow funnels of the Ham- 
burg-America Line: our civil servants travelled to Mombasa by 
the German East Africa, and men from the Dominions were as 
familiar with German ships as they were with those of their own 
Empire. Luxury for first-class passengers; adequate accommo- 
dation for emigrants, careful and courteous captains, were the 
common characteristics of the German mercantile marine. 

And now the Germans are asking what the future has in store. 
When, and under what conditions, will Hamburg and Bremen 
resume their normal life? When will their basins be crowded 
with shipping, their quays laden with goods from every quarter 
of the globe? When will their offices be alive with lucrative 
clients, and their great sheds be crowded with emigrants seeking 
refuge in the West? 

Peace alone can solve these questions, and it is upon peace 
terms that the mind of the German shipowner is at present con- 
centrated. For he knows that his countrymen have violated the 
traditions of the sea, and he fears that the world may exact due 
reparation for all the crimes which have been committed by 
German sailors. 

Trusting that the peace conference will be pliable, the Ham- 
burg shipping magnate has pinned his faith upon the astuteness 
of German diplomacy, and has formulated a series of comprehen- 
sive demands. First and foremost is the restoration of the 
German colonies, which would give the mercantile marine its 
former bases and coaling-stations. Coupled with that, is the 
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unrestricted liberty of movement for his shipping. The ‘ freedom 
of the seas’ will be used in order that the sea-power of the British 
Empire may be whittled away. Neutral nations will be cajoled 
into supporting extravagant claims on behalf of Germany. 
Coaling-stations, the use of the world’s harbours, compensation 
for damage done to German shipping during the War, and the 
restoration of all the premises belong to German companies will 
coolly be demanded. In short, Germany wishes to rebuild her 
overseas commerce, and resume that world-wide prosperity which 
she interrupted by her invasion of Belgium. 

There is no clearer indication of Germany’s desire to regain 
her. former footing in the mercantile world than the intimate 
connexion which has been elaborated between the shipping, 
industrial, and banking interests. Before the War, the shipping 
magnate frequently opposed all attempts of the outside capitalist 
to acquire shares or directorships in any shipping company, how- 
ever unimportant. A recent article in the Vossische Zeitung 
comments at some length upon the changes which have been 
brought about : while the War has inflicted considerable loss upon 
the shipping world, industry has derived considerable profit, and 
has come in to redress the balance. Large concerns, which 
formerly confined their activities to coal or iron, have begun to 
acquire interests and to invest their capital in the Hamburg ship- 
yards and shipbuilding firms, and have assisted in the flotation of 
new enterprises. The most active participant in these various 
schemes of reconstruction is Herr Hugo Stinnes, the greatest coal 
and iron magnate in Westphalia, who will now have a voice in the 
affairs of Hamburg and Bremen. Together with Herr Thyssen, 
another industrial king, he has been appointed a director of the 
Hamburg-America, and the North German Lloyd : the former line 
has also added to its board Herr von Gwinner of the Deutsche 
Bank, and Herr Salomonsohn of the Disconto-Gesellschaft. In 
order to ensure the export of his minerals, Stinnes has acquired 
the majority of shares in the Woermann Line: and has given 
seats upon the boards of his different enterprises to the managing 
directors of the Hamburg-America and North German Lloyd. At 
the present time he is taking an active part in the prospective 
arrangements for the development of the Rumanian petroleum 
industry. 

By such a process of combination and reconstruction, the prices 
of raw material, the provision of shipping, and the provision of 
capital can be controlled and regulated. Krupps have also entered 
the circle : the directors of the famous armament firm have already 
diverted a portion of their capital to shipping concerns, and when 
peace is declared the inevitable reduction of work upon weapons 
of war will enable them to utilise their material, machinery and 
labour for the reconstruction of the mercantile marine. The 
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Allgemeine Elektricitits Gesellschaft, a firm with world-wide 
ramifications, is working hand in hand with the Hamburg- 
America Line. Together they have guaranteed provisional capital 
to the amount of 500,0001. for the Deutsche Werft-Gesellschaft, 
which has taken in hand the construction of a new shipbuilding 
yard at Hamburg. In this concern, Herr Franz Haniel, of Diissel- 
dorf, a director of the Oberhausen Foundry Company, has also 
an interest, and it is intended that the company shall specialise 
in the building of vessels driven by powerful oil engines. 

Another important shipbuilding company has recently been 
formed at Hamburg with a capital of 125,000. It has taken over 
the Norderwerft shipyard, and has absorbed two smaller com- 
panies. The Deutsche-Luxemburgische Mining Company has 
acquired the Nordseewerke shipbuilding works at Emden, and has 
reconstructed the concern : Orenstein and Koppel of Berlin have 
acquired the site for a yard at Liibeck, and the Gelsenkirchener 
Mining Company are preparing to build cargo-ships at Flensburg. 
A powerful syndicate, including Hugo Stinnes, has purchased 
various companies which import coal from Great Britain, and has 
acquired the coal-discharging plants, storage facilities, and a fleet 
of colliers. Further preparations for trade after the war have 
been made by the Orient Company, formed for the purchase and 
storage of the food-products of the East, in which numerous ship- 
ping concerns have aquired an interest. The Vereinigten Bugsier 
und Frachtschiffahrts Gesellschaft, which recently paid a dividend 
of 30 per cent., has increased its capital from 200,000/. to 300,0001., 
and is preparing to develop both its shipping and mining interests. 
Other companies which have expanded are Blohm and Voss of 
Hamburg, the largest builders in Germany, who have increased 
their capital from 600,0001. to 1,000,000I. ; Howaldt of Kiel from 
250,0001. to 500,000/. ; Jansen and Schmilinsky from 15,000I. to 
ten times that amount; and Koch of Liibeck from 30,000I. to 
180,000!. A banking company has also been formed with a 
capital of 500,000. for the specific object of furthering the interests 
of German shipping ; and a new marine insurance company, with 
several prominent industrial and financial magnates upon the 
board of directors, has been founded at Hamburg. 

Private enterprise has received assistance, not wholly 
welcome, from the German Government. In November 1917, 
the Reichstag passed an Act for the reconstruction of the 
mercantile marine. A large subsidy was set aside for the 
provision of vessels, substituted by purchase or otherwise, for 
those lost or damaged by enemy action: the Government also 
undertook to cover the expenses incurred for the laying up or 
interning of ships, and generally to compensate the owners. 
As 3,000,000 tons are required in order to replace the German 
losses, and as the Act allows nine years to do so, a vearly average 
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of 330,000 tons will be necessary, and it is hoped that, by the 
extension of the older, and the building of new yards, an output 
of 600,000 tons may be reached. But as a recent article in 
Syren and Shipping has pointed out, the supply of steel may 
prove a difficulty. Various other branches of industry will be 
in the market, and the proportion available for shipbuilding 
may be materially reduced. For this reason the retention of 
the ironfields of Longwy and Briey has been mentioned in 
Germany’s peace terms. Hamburg must be restored to pros- 
perity by Northern France. 

The Act for the reconstruction of the mercantile marine met 
with considerable opposition. Other important interests were 
indignant at the special favours showered upon shipping, and the 
Socialists loudly condemned the principle of compensation from 
the public purse. Herr Ballin, the managing director of the 
Hamburg-America Line, displayed the utmost disapproval of 
Government control, and demanded that shipping should be freed 
from all restrictions the moment that peace was declared. 

Shipping is an industry [he wrote] which at the very first moment is 
capable of working and of earning, and the more rapidly and freely it 
resumes its old labours the more effectively can it contribute to the good 
of the community. To put upon it any more fetters than are absolutely 
necessary would be to kill the bird which lays the golden eggs. . . . I need 
not enlarge upon the fact that the most useful means of developing our 
activity after the War is to be found in the encouragement of our exports 
on large lines. Nothing but greatly increased exports can restore our com- 
pletely disorganised exchanges to normal conditions. 

Hamburg is, in fact, uneasy as to the future, and the free city 
recently issued an invitation to a number of the Reichstag deputies, 
when the whole position was discussed. Strong protests against 
the Government control of shipping formed the theme of a series 
of lectures, and the more vigorous the protest, the louder was the 
applause. It was asserted that the prolongation of the restric- 
tions due to the War would mean the ruin of Hamburg and 
Bremen, and would spell disaster for their overseas trade. 

Before Germany can hope to resume her normal conditions, she 
must rebuild her mercantile marine, which at the present time 
is far short of her requirements. Of the 5,450,000 tons of ship- 
ping which she possessed in 1914, half is irrevocably lost, and 
another sixth lies interned, or has sought shelter in neutral har- 
bours. With a view to repairing her losses, Germany has 
embarked upon a programme, which, if it were completed, would 
extort admiration from her enemies. Accurate information is, 
however, difficult to obtain, and before the German statements 
are accepted, certain considerations should be taken into account. 
Exaggeration has been used to impress the neutral with Ger- 
many’s might, and many of the German reports are fallacious. 
Tt is wel] established that the orders placed in various yards have 
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never been completed; for the demands of the Navy have been 
given a preference. The result is that the work undertaken upon 
certain vessels in 1914 is still suspended, but undoubtedly the 
yards are full of ships in various stages. The Germans claim 
that though in some cases a year or more would be required, 
in other cases a few weeks would suffice for the addition of several 
units to the German mercantile marine. 

A glance at her shipbuilding programme will show the scale 
upon which Germany is working, and the various types of vessel 
may indicate her intentions. The Hamburg-America Line is 
building the Bismarck (56,000 tons), which will be the largest 
liner in the world ; the Tirpitz, a turbine steamer of 82,000 tons ; 
and three other vessels, each of 22,000 tons. The North-German 
Lloyd placed orders at Danzig for two steamers each of 32,000 
tons, but only one of these is available; the Miinchen and the 
Zeppelin are each 16,000 tons, and twelve other vessels of 12,000 
tons are already in various stages of completion. The Hamburg 
South America Line is building four freight steamers in addition 
to the Cap Polonia, a sister ship to the Cap Trafalgar, which was 
sunk off the coast of Brazil. 

Several unnamed vessels can be added to the list. Nine 
steamers, of 13,000 to 18,000 tons cargo space, are on order at 
Bremen; and when completed they will be the largest freight 
steamers in the world. At Geestenmunde two freight steamers 
designed for the Panama Canal traffic are reported to be in an 
advanced stage of construction. The vessels in preparation at 
Flensburg aggregate about 55,000 tons, and include three large 
passenger steamers, and two of 13,000 tons each for freight. The 
Hansa Line is said to be building eight new vessels, the Kosmos 
Line ten, and the Bremen-Africa Line six, ranging from 9000 
to 13,000 tons. These figures represent a total of 820,000 tons, 
about twenty-five per cent. of the total losses. 

The following table, compiled by Herr Ballin (quoted from 
Syren and Shipping for July 3, 1918), summarises and expands 
the above evidence. 


Line No. of Vessels 


Hamburg-America . 


North German Lloyd 


—_ 


Hamburg South America 
Bremen-Africa 

Hansa 

Kosmos . 


9 to 13,000 
9 to 13,000 
9 to 13,000 
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The list was compiled in April 1917, and professes to give the 
vessels then ordered by the various companies. 

A large number of orders has also been placed for smaller craft 
which will go far to redeem Germany’s losses. If tugs, trawlers 
and coasting ships are excluded, some seventy-five vessels have 
been planned, or are already under construction. These vary in 
size from 1200 tons to 12,500 tons deadweight, and have all been 
ordered since the passing of the Reconstruction Act. But, against 
this, it is estimated that, of the ocean-going tonnage on order at 
the outbreak of War, not more than sixty per cent. has been 
completed, and in that case it is unlikely that a gress amount of 
new work has been put in hand. 

While developing their programme upon conventional lines, 
the Germans have also developed their plans for standardisation, 
which in every trade has been a characteristic of German industry. 
In a recent number of Stahl und Eisen, Herr Kreul advocated 
the application of a standard to (a) the dimensions, (6) the 
component parts, (c) the mode of construction. Taking, for 
the purpose of his argument, the dimensions of 161 vessels, 
varying in length from 160 to 500 feet, he classified them into 
twelve types, and showed that the difference in dimension was 
frequently so slight, that it would be more economical to sub- 
stitute a series of single types. Before the War, the ‘series’ 
system was applied to the smaller cargo vessels, and in order, 
as speedily as possible, to replace her mercantile marine, Germany 
igynow preparing to apply these methods to ships of a heavier 
tonnage. Some work in this direction has already been done. 
At Stettin a yard has been built for construction in series of 
vessels graded at 4000, 7000, and 10,000 tons, and at Hamburg 
a new yard has been added for the ‘ series’ construction of freight 
steamers. 

In the expansion of yards, there is ample evidence of the bid 
Germany intends to make for the resumption of her overseas 
trade. Besides those incidentally mentioned, the firm of Jansen 
and Schmilinsky, which formerly confined its orders to tugs and 
trawlers, has purchased the site for a yard at Tollerort, where 
standard ships up to 2000 tons will be constructed. Liibeck has 
three new yards, and Stettin has two, for the building of merchant 
ships of 6000 tons and upwards. The Hansa Line has reorganised 
a yard at Ténning, and numerous smaller yards have been acquired 
by the large industrial and shipping combinations. At least four- 
teen new establishments have been recently founded or reorgan- 
ised, mainly for the construction of freight steamers, river boats, 
trawlers, and tugs. 

Attempts have also been made to obtain control over neutral 
shipping, and so irksome have been the German regulations as 
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to the supply of material, that the Scandinavian countries Lave 
turned their attention to the development of their own resources. 
Holland has taken in hand the erection of works to provide for 
the needs of her shipbuilding ; three of the largest iron and steel 
works in Norway are laying down new plant; the Danes are 
erecting large steel works near Copenhagen; and a Swedish 
Company has planned extensive ironworks in Lapland. ‘These 
various neutrals have made enormous profits during the War, and 
this has aroused some apprehension in Germany, where efforts 
are being made to obtain an extensive command of neutral 
tonnage after peace is declared. 

While endeavouring to obtain control of neutral shipping, 
Germany has not forgotten her allies, and may, indeed, have hopes 
of considerable help from Austria-Hungary. As far as Austria’s 
mercantile marine is concerned, the losses have been slight, and 
she will be able to contribute about 1,000,000 tons to the resources 
of her neighbour. The 1917 report of the Austrian Lloyd is most 
satisfactory to the shareholders, and in view of further expansion 
the company is constructing a new yard on the Dalmatian 
coast. German capital and organisation have also been lent to 
Turkey; the Turkish shippmg companies are now fairly pros- 
perous, and extensive harbour works are under consideration at 
Stambul. With the virtual acquisition and control of Rumania’s 
mercantile marine, Germany’s prospects in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean are, at the present time, satisfactory. Much, however, 
depends upon the terms of peace: the Treaty of Bucharest can 
hardly be considered final, and it is doubtful whether Turkey 
will agree to remain in a permanent stage of tutelage. 

Formidable as these preparations may appear upon paper, 
there need be no great anxiety displayed in this country over the 
immediate resumption of German rivalry. At the present moment 
Germany’s deficit far outruns her possible programme of con- 
struction. Half her mercantile marine may be written off as a 
total loss, and if those vessels now interned or in neutral ports are 
not restored to her, she will have to face the future with only one 
third of her pre-war shipping. Her estimated annual programme 
for new tonnage is 600,000 tons, but the demands of the Navy 
have destroyed all possibility of this being carried out in its 
entirety. Since the 1st of July the building of mercantile vessels 
has been suspended, and the available hands have been withdrawn 
for work upon destroyers and submarines, leaving only a residue 
of labour for necessary repairs, and for the upkeep of the yards. 

New construction is now at a standstill, and it is highly impro- 
bable that it will be resumed during the War. As a consequence 
the German yards will contain a number of incomplete vessels, 
and wher peace conditions are restored uncertainties as to the 
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cost of labour, and the price and scarcity of raw material are bound 
to affect their completion. In addition, all those lines which 
derived their dividends from overseas trade have made no profits 
during the War, and have had to disburse considerable sums for 
running expenses. It would be interesting to know the daily 
losses of the Hamburg-America Line, whose elaborate offices and 
quays have been lying idle, save for the trade with Scandinavia. 

And even if the Allies were to restore the captured tonnage, 
which is by no means certain, the shipowners will be unable to 
make immediate use of the fleets which are now interned. After 
four years’ detention, the vessels are foul ; they must be docked, 
cleaned, and provided with coal. Some considerable time wil! be 
required before they are fit for sea, and then the companies will 
be face to face with an inevitable reduction of receipts. Passenger 
traffic will be small, and the Hamburg-America Line can hardly 
expect that extensive patronage which it commanded before the 
War. Emigration will be at a standstill, for the indigent Slavs, 
who formed the bulk of Germany’s clients, will now remain in 
Europe, while the freightage upon exports will require several 
years before it reaches its former figure. 

Preparations for the resumption of her overseas trade have not 
wholly absorbed her activity, and, though this is now her main 
concern, two years ago Germany was inclined to lay stress upon 
one particular field for development. While the Empire was 
under the spell of Naumann’s Centra] European idea, her energies 
were for a time concentrated upon the improvement of her new 
estate, and Hamburg was almost forgotten, save as a con- 
venient alliteration to couple with the Himalayas. There were 
visions of great canals connecting Germany with Central Asia, 
German warships travelling from Kiel to Odessa ; waterways from 
Fiume to the Danube, and from Salonika to Budapest. 

Such schemes were not pure fancy, for although expenditure 
upon canalisation has not been permitted to take precedence of 
the reconstruction of shipping, much has already been done. The 
peace with Rumania, as von Kihlmann said, has shown the full 
importance of the Danube as an European highway. It is Ger- 
many’s intention to exchange her products for Rumania’s oil and 
cereals, and to make the exchange by water. Already the channels 
have been widened, new locks have been constructed, a continuous 
service of vessels has been established, and powerful searchlights 
lessen the dangers of navigation by night. In order that the 
fullest advantage may be reaped from the ‘ petroleum peace,’ Ham- 
burg will be enabled to recoup herself for some of her losses over- 
seas. The most recently constructed yard is designed for the 

building of oil tank steamers, which will distribute the petroleum 
from the Fast, and both Herr Ballin and Herr Stinnes have sub- 
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stantial interests in the development of waterways. To complete 
the connexion of the Central system with the rest of her canals, 
Germany has made considerable improvements in Belgium, and 
has requisitioned every single barge in the occupied territory. 
After the War, she aims at keeping her victim in economic 
subjection. Her most recent scheme for a canal is one from the 
Rhine to Emden, which would divert a large amount of trade 
from Rotterdam, and prove a formidable check on the develop- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

In no single direction has Germany been standing still. What- 
ever the future may bring forth, relations with her must some 
day be resumed, and the flag of the German mercantile marine 
will fly once more upon the high seas. Though this Empire will 
have an excellent start, it will only compel Germany to redouble 
her efforts. What she has already done has been dealt with in 
detail : the stronger connexion between finance and shipping, the 
building programme, the canalisation of the European waterways, 
are all parts of an organised scheme to get on even terms with her 
most powerful rival, Though her achievements have not fulfilled 
her expectations, it would be a mistake to treat them lightly, and 
the record of Germany’s effort indicates a determination to secure 
once again that position in the world’s commerce which the War 
has endangered. 

In the future, as in the past, her capacity for organisation will 
be supplemented by craft, The recent report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon the shipping industries should at least have put us 
on our guard.’ As an exposure of German methods, the Blue- 
book merits careful study. The lucrative emigration traffic was 
largely diverted to our rivals by a system of ‘ control stations’ at 
the various frontiers. Poles and Russians travelling to America 
were forced to proceed by German lines, on pain of being refused 
transit through Germany, and a policy of intimidation was deli- 
berately pursued. The export trade was assisted by preferential 
rates and subsidies from the Government. 

In order to avoid a continuous series of rate wars [as the report says] 
the British Tines frequently eompromised with the Germans, a common basis 
of division being the reservation of the United Kingdom trade to the British 
lines and the reservation of the trade from German ports, and sometimes 
from Dutch and Belgian ports as well, to the German lines. 

In other reports there is ample evidence that the British Empire 
did not make the most of her advantages. Two further examples 
will suffice to illustrate our somewhat careless attitude ; 

Our pre-War facilities for commercial intercourse by sea were infinitely 
below the best available standard. Co-ordination and co-operation between 

+ Report, ete., on Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries after the War. 
Cd, 9092 (1918). 
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the various authorities were wanting, and the proper development of ocean 
communication lacked its indispensable basis. ‘There was little scientific 
anticipation of coming events, still less preparation on a generous scale 
for future possibilities. It seemed indeed as though other nations had 
applied to the problem of harbour development a clearer vision of the 
future, and a broader comprehension of progressive tendencies.’ 


From the final volume of yet another Report a paragraph on 
freight discrimination is worth noting : 


In the pre-War period . . . British steamship companies had made a 
practice of charging a lower rate to New Zealand from Hamburg and other 
German ports on the same classes of goods. ... The net effect of this prac- 
tice. . . has been, and must be, to facilitate the competition of German 
manufacturers with British in New Zealand, unduly to handicap British 
manufacturers, and to destroy, at least to the extent of the difference in 
freights, the advantages intended by New Zealand to be given, by means of 
preference, to the British manufacturer. No satisfactory explanation of 
the matter was given to us at the time by the companies concerned. No 
assurance, to the best of our knowledge, has been given either to your 
Majesty’s Government, or to the New Zealand Government that similar 
practices will not continue after the War.°* 


It is inconceivable that such a condition of affairs should 
prevail in future, especially in face of the findings and recom- 
mendations of Sir Alfred Booth’s Committee. The maritime 
ascendancy of the Empire must be maintained, and though our 
shipowners, like their rivals at Hamburg, desire immediate freedom 


from Government control, the Government will have to work hand 
in hand with the shipping interest, especially in eliminating 
foreign competition, by preventing those inequitable agreements 
which have hitherto worked to our disadvantage. Up to the pre- 
sent time, British interests have suffered through insufficient safe- 
guards. In addition, our railways and our canals should be made 
part of a well-considered scheme; our principal ports should be 
provided with the most modern appliances, and with ample 
accommodation for storage. We have, indeed, much to learn from 
our enemies, lest they put us to a perpetual shame. 

lt is true that, before the War, we owned nearly half the 
steam tonnage of the world, and carried more than half of the 
sea-borne trade. Our efficiency was unquestioned, and the ex- 
perience of the last four years has shown that the personnel of 
our mercantile marine is second to none. The morale of the 
merchant service has been superb. But in any comparison 
between British and German shipping, it should be borne in mind 
that the whole of our external trade depends upon carriage by sea, 
whereas Germany can conduct a large proportion of her commerce 
by railroad and canal. It is well within our power to maintain 
pre-eminence, but there is something to be learnt from the lessons 


2 Report of Royal Commission on the Chief Harbours, etc., Cd. 8461 (1917). 
® Final Report of the Dominions Royal Commission. Cd. 8462 (1918). 
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of the past. 1t would be a mistake to forget the strength of 
Germany’s organisation, to underrate the capacity of her ship- 
owners, or to minimise the efforts which she is now making 
towards the resumption of her overseas trade. We may as well — 
be on the safe side. . 
As far as the future of the German mercantile marine is con- — 
cerned, everything depends upon the terms of peace. But this © 


Empire and her Allies hold a good hand. We have our own % 


coaling-stations, and we have acquired some from our enemies. 
‘We have a good moral case for the retention of the German ~ 
colonies. If the past is to count for anything, our record at sea © 
is one of which any nation might be proud. We have regarded 
sea-power as @ trust for the world, and not as a menace to our © 
rivals. In the past we won the true freedom of the seas, not 
only for ourselves, but every other nation reaped the benefit. Our 
greatest laurels were gained, not at Trafalgar, but by that con- ~ 
tinuous silent victory which gave the world a pax maritima. 

The German view of sea-power is wholly different from ours. 
Her aim is exclusion, and not freedom. Put to the test of war, 
she has shown herself unchivalrous, and lacking in all the tradi- ~ 
tions which make up the freemasonry of the sea. Her record is © 
deplorable. Not content with attacks upon her enemies, she has ~ 
displayed a drastic and cruel attitude towards the neutral, and has ~ 
prostituted science in order to intensify the horrors of piracy. 
If murder upon the high seas is to pass unpunished, civilisation — 
has stepped backwards. The return of Germany’s merchant fleet © 
would mean condonation of her methods. ‘Ton for ton’ may at © 
first sight appear the cry of a jealous rival, it is in reality a measure 
of justice, applicable alike to neutrals and to belligerents. 
Reparation should be exacted, and the men who have deprived 
the world of necessary: tonnage, who have robbed thousands of 
sailors of their lives and their livelihood, should be compelled to 
make good the damage : no more and no less. 


F.. R. Harris. 
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